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PREFACE 

The  writer  of  a  History  of  Canada  which  is  to  be 
used  by  teachers  and  pupils  differing  widely  in  religion, 
in  racial  origin,  and  in  party  affiliations,  must  avoid 
alike  the  obtrusion  of  his  own  prejudices  and  predilec- 
tions, and  the  presentation  of  a  story  colourless  and 
insipid.  How  far  I  have  been  successful  I  must  leave  to 
my  readers  to  say. 

I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  any  teacher  who 
may  use  my  book  to: 

1.  Its  maps,  which  show  how  closely  our  history  has 
been  conditioned  by  our  geography. 

2.  Its  Table  of  Contents,  in  which  a  rough  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  the  trend  of  events  and  their 
relative  importance. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  many 
friends  for  helpful  suggestions  and  criticisms.  My 
thanks  are  especially  due  to  Dr.  A.  G.  Doughty,  C.M.G., 
of  the  Dominion  Archives,  and  to  John  Ross  Robertson! 
Esq.,  of  Toronto,  for  permission  to  reproduce  rare  paint- 
ings and  engravings. 

W.  L.  GRANT 
Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Canada 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  country 

Its  Extent. — The  name  Canada  has  had  very  different 
meanings  at  different  times.  At  one  time  it  meant  only 
the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  the  Ottawa 
River  to  the  Saguenay;  at  another  time  it  took  in  all  the 
territory  between  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  now 
the  rich  American  states  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin;  for  many  years  it  included  only 
the  area  now  comprised  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  To-day  it  comprises  the  whole  of  British  North 
America,  except  Newfoundland  and  a  little  strip  of 
Labrador  on  our  north-east  coast.  Only  recently  has  it 
come  to  have  so  wide  a  meaning;  and  as  we  read  we 
must  always  be  very  careful  to  remember  what  was 
meant  at  the  time  by  those  who  used  the  word. 

On  looking  at  the  map  we  are  forcibly  struck  by  the 
vast  size  of  our  country.  Our  most  southerly  point  is 
farther  south  than  the  capital  of  Italy;  our  northern 
boundary  is  hundreds  of  miles  north  of  the  Magnetic 
Pole;  on  the  east,  the  "long  wharf"  of  Cape  Breton  in- 
vites the  argosies  of  Europe;  on  the  west,  we  look  out, 
not  without  wonder  and  anxiety,  to  the  awakening  East. 
Our  territory  covers  over  3,500,000  square  miles,  an  area 
almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
I 
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great  natural  boundaries  *parat"nt  hTfrlt^  rr"  "" 
States.  Compare  her  with  Great  sfit  J  /T  h:t  is"! 
there  were  for  hundreds  of  years  three  nntL      l  '^ 

conquered  geography.     If  to-day    we    wer^' t^  H     ^ 

panada  the  boundaries  which  she  has  at  present      Th 
boundary  between  us  and  the  United  ILZ       l       ? 

out  before  him.  what  would  he  s^eT  Ajt"     ''  T^" 
tic  Ocean,  a  narrow,  flattish  plain    nsitStotl!:" 

jmng  the  Whole  centrf  of  theTontlnLrouid  te"t 
h>s    eye.      Going     closer,     he     would    see  Th.^  T 
great  plain  was  furrowed    in    different     dL.  u" 

-ighty  rivers.  Going  stil,  c lost  Two^m"  '„T  thai 
Z  Zt  r'  "'""  ^''-  "^"^  ^^^-'^^^  -  gradual  ters' 
kvel  than  Wmn.peg.  and  Calgary  over  1000  feet  higher 
than  Reg,na.    At  the  western  end  of  this  plain  his 'eye 
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Z!!f  K  ^""^ll!  ^^  "  '""''''''  •"»"  '''«^»»t  mountain,, 
S^J^*  ,  ^"V*"  APP«'»-hia„,,  hardly  ever  le^ 
than  500  mile,  wide,  shouldering  its  way  to  the  ver^ 
•dge  .f  the  Pacific.  Nowhere  in  any  of  these  fo. .  ZZ 
drvnsjon,  would  he  .ind  a  break  telling  him  wnere  a" 

2Lrl  f^r^  "'""^  '*"  Appalachians  extend  frbm 
s^Ih  ?.  "^  u^'"'^''^'  ""=  °""  Central  Plab 
J^rA,."    .^'  "  '''*'"'  '"'"  "''  G"'f  °f  Mexico  to 

that  at  that  very  pomt  the  Cordillera,  as  it  ij 
caned,  .s  especially  knotty  and  tangled.  At  most  our 
tt  of  ob^rver  would  see  along  the  eastern  edge  of 

sTl  7  iT'   "   ^""   °'  '"''^^  ™'>-«<=ted  by 

ot,  Jh'!'  r  •  ^^  "  '""'^  «"^'^'  ""«"  'hink  them 
to  be  what  they  ar.^part  of  a  boundary  line.  But 
.or  the  greater  part  of  his  survey,  he  would  see  each 
of  the  four  parts  of  Canada  joined  to  a  corresponding 

™i  ,1  :  ^.u''^  ^'"*"-  ^°"  """»  '""»'  •>-  would 
realize  that  the  mountains  interpose  between  the  fer- 
tUe  plain.;  that  it  is  easier  to  go  from  Nova  Scotia 
or  New  Brunswick  mto  Maine  than  into  Quebec- 
easier  to  go  from  Winnipeg  to  Nev.  Orleans  than  to 
Halifax  or  Vancouver;  and  if  he  takes  the  sea  into 
his  consideration.  Halifax  will  appear  naturally  joined 
&au°r  °'  "'  ^"'^  Vancouver  to  Tacoma  or 

T  7^^  Ri^eW'-Has  Canada  then  no  natural  unity? 
Indeed  she  has.  and  the  kind  of  unity  is  shown  by  her 
nvers.  Except  for  an  insignificant  fraction,  the  whole 
of  Canada  lies  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Continent 
and  drains  into  the  North  Atlantic,  ..rctic.  and  North 
Pacific  Oceans.     No  country  in  the  world  ha»  .uch  a 
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network  of  interlocking  lakes  r.nd  streams  as  Canada, 
but  they  all  unite  in  a  'ew  (jreat  systems,  and,  by  their 
general  direction,  show  the  real  unity  of  the  country, 
and  stamp  it  as  the  land  of  the  North. 

The  St.  John.— In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  crowded 
in  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  like 
those  of  the  New  England  States,  cannot  rise  far  in- 
land, though  the  St.  John,  with  its  400  miles  of  varied 
scenery  and  splendid  volume  of  water,  is  as  large  as 
many  of  the  most  famous  streams  of  the  Old  World— 
as  large  as  the  Rhine  or  the  Seine,  and  larger  than  the 
Thames  or  the  Severn. 

The  St.  Lawrence.-  The  first  great  stream,  by  which 
the  early  travellers  we.e  led  on  and  ever  on  into  the 
heart  of  the  continent,  is  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  drains 
the  Great  Lakes.  Its  hasin,  lying  largely  in  Canada 
has  an  area  of  over  500,000  square  miles.  Long  before 
the  Lachine  Rapids  or  the  Fails  of  Niagara  had  been 
surmounted  by  canals,  the  Indian  on  the  mountain's 
slope,  where  Montreal  how  is,  had  learned  tl  t  here 
was  a  water-way  by  which  he  couH  go  .learly  3,000 
miles  to  the  farther  end  of  a  great  inland  sea;  while 
eastward  from  Montreal  he  could  descend  the  estuary 
of  the  river,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  for  almost 
1,000  miles  before  he  reached  the  ocean. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Basin.- North  and  west  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  lies  the  vast  area  which  is  drained  into  Hud- 
son Bay.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  1,485  000 
square  miles,  of  -vhich  all  but  13,000  arc  in  Canada. 
Within  this  great  basin  is  the  Saskatchewan  River 
which  rises  in  the  Rockies  and  flows  easterly  to  the 
Winnipeg  system  of  lakes  drained  by  the  Nelson,  the 
whole  forming  a  river  system  1,600  miles  long.  North 
of  the  Saskatchewan  iics  the  Churd.ill  River,  which 
with  its  tributaries  has  a  total  length  of  about  1,300 
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miles.  The  great  inland  sea  of  Hudson  Bay  thus  gives 
unity  to  the  whole  central  portion  of  Canada.  It  is 
true  that  the  prairies  of  Canada  are  a  part  of  the  Great 
Central  Plain;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  latitude — our  boundary  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains— coincides  won- 
derfully with  the  watershed  separating  the  streams 
which  flow  into  Hudson  Bay  from  those  which  form 
the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri. 
On  our  boundary  a  man  may  stand  within  sight  of  the 
head-waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the  South  Saskatchewan, 
streams  which  reach  oceans  a  continent  apart. 

The  North  and  West. — North  and  north-west  of  the 
basin  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  between  it  and  the  moun- 
tains, lies  an  area  o£  about  1,200,000  square  miles, 
drained  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  chiefly  by  the  Mac- 
kenzie River  and  its  tributaries.  Of  these  the  great  Peace 
River  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  cuts 
its  mighty  way  through  them,  and  a  little  north  of  Lake 
Athabaska  joins  the  Slave  River,  which  is  really  part 
of  the  Mackenzie.  The  Peace  River  Pass,  as  its  valley 
through  the  Rockies  is  called,  is  broader  and  lower 
than  the  passes  farther  south,  and  will  no  doubt  some 
day  be  used  by  a  great  trans-continental  railway.  West 
of  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  such  as  the  Fraser  and  the 
Thompson,  run  fiercely  through  deep  and  narrow  val- 
leys, and  do  not  drain  much  country;  but  in  the  north 
the  Yukon,  though  mainly  an  Alaskan  stream,  drains 
an  area  in  Canada  of  almost  150,000  square  miles. 

The  Portages. — Yet  though  Canada  lies  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  northern  slope,  and  though  our  rivers 
give  us  unit5%  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  map  to  see 
how  they  interlock  with  tl-  ise  to  the  south,  and  we  shall 
soon  find  that,  in  early  days,  it  was  along  the  rivers 
red  man  and  white  went  north  and  south  on  the  war- 
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path  or  on  the  fur  trail.  So  closely  did  the  rivers 
nterlock  that  by  short  portages  between  them  th" 
Ind>ans  could  cross  the  mountains,  or  go  from  one  end  of 
the  continent  almost  to  the  other.  Let  us  look  at  a 
few  of  he  more  important  routes  by  which  they  went 
to  and  fro  before  the  days  of  railways  and  canals  In 
domg  so,  let  us  remember  that  many  of  these  routes 
were  so  well  chosen  that,  when  the  railway  superseded 
the  canoe  and  the  wagon,  it  was  along  the  old  ti^aftha? 
the  line  was  run. 

un  ?hV^'  't  '"^^"^'^  °'-  the  voyageur  could  go 
up  the  Kennebec  River  in    what  is  now  the  state  of 
Mame,  carry  h.s  canoe  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  come 
down  the  Chaudi^re  to  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Que 
bee.     Farther  west  the  back  of  the  Appalachian  Range 

un  th  »  .^^  *''  ""''^°"  ^''"-  =°  that  he  could  |o 
up  the  Hudson  to  Lake  George,  thence  into  Lake 
Cha„p,„„,  ,„d  thence  by  the  Richelieu  River  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Sorel.  O^  he  could  leave  the  Hud- 
son near  the  present  town  ot  Albany,  ascend  its  trih 
utary  the  Mohawk,  make  a  short  ^rtaglo  Oneida 
Lake,   and  thence  by  the  Oswego  River' reach    "Ike 

from  the  St  L  ""'  '^  """  "^^  '^  '''''^"'  -"*- 
ir  ^  i  ^T^'"=^  '^'*"'"  t°  ^^^  Mississippi  sys- 
n^^eT  f  ,  !f --.""-'"g  half  a  continent  come  out 
m  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Ene   where  is  now  the  town  of  Toledo,  he  could  ascend 

each  trwab"'.''"  ^.^  '"'"^^^  °^  ^"^-^  '™  -•" 
reach  the  Wabash,   a   tributary  of  the  Ohio;    another 

well-worn  trail  led  from  the  little  river  Chicago  to  the 

Ilhnois;    farther  west    he    could  leave  Lake  Lichigan 

at  Green  Bay,  paddle  down  the  Fox  River,  make  a  short 

tTthf  m" '  ''  '"  *'^  '''^^°"^'"'  ^-^-^  to  float  dtln 
to  the  Mississippi.  Later  you  will  find  that  each  o" 
these  rontpo  ha«  'ik-'-H   -„    ;.„     _,. 

id..  pia^vO  an  importaut  part  l.i  history 
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and  in  exploration.  Still  farther  west  there  were  many- 
portages  of  which  we  shall  speak  when  we  tell  of  the 
great  days  of  the  Canadian  fur-trade.  But  these  were 
all  in  or  near  Canadian  territory,  and  did  not  connect 
us  with  our  neighbours  to  the  south. 

Flora  and  Fauna. — These  rivers  a  the  narrow  trails 
which  joined  them  were  the  great  »uads.  Save  for  a 
few  small  clearings  made  in  the  forest  by  the  Indians, 
the  appearance  of  the  land  had  been  unchanged  by 
man.  On  both  oceans  t'>e  country  was  wooded  to  the 
water's  edge.  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  the  American 
States  to  the  south  of  them,  were  densely  wooded  with 
pine  and  spruce  and  tamarack  and  fir,  and  the  hard- 
woods, beech  and  ash  and  walnut  and  maple  and  elm. 
In  these  forests  roamed  many  fur-bearing  animals, 
wolves  and  bears  and  foxes  and  the  other  animals  which 
still  make  Canada  a  great  fur-producing  country.  On 
the  plains,  north  almost  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  roamed 
herds  of  bison,  or  buffalo,  great  wild  cattle,  which  to 
the  Indian  of  the  plains  were  all  in  all.  They  supplied 
him  with  meat  and  leather,  and  skins  to  build  his  house, 
and  robes  to  wear,  and  sinews  for  string,  and  hunting 
almost  as  glorious  as  war.  Once  they  had  roved  as  far 
south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  as  far  east  as  the  edge 
of  the  Appalachians.  By  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
the  white  man,  they  had  been  driven  farther  north 
and  farther  west,  but  they  were  still  '._  Se  counted  in 
millions. 


CHAPTER   II 


TfHB    ABORIGINES 

The  Indians.-When  the  white  man  first  came  to  our 
couniry,  over  the  greater  part  of  it  ranged  small  bai.ds 
of    dark-skmned    men    of   good    features   and   athletic 
fom     Christopher  Columbus  and  the  first  explorers  were 
seekmg  a  westward  path  to  Asia  wl.en  they  stumbled 
upon  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  thinking 
that  they  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  India  they  called 
the  mhabitants  Indians.     From  the  islands  the  name 
spread  to  the  mainland,  and  this  mistake  has  led  to 
the  native  inhabitants  of  North  America  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  very  different  inhabitants  of  a  very 
different  country.     Later   on   the   French   called   them 
the  Red  Skins,  and  thoy  are  sometime,  known  as  the 
Red  Indians  ;   but  there  is  really  very  little  red  in  their 
colour,  save  sometimes  when  the  blood  in  their  cheeks 
shows  through,  just  as  it  often  does  through  those  of 
a  white  man.  and  the  name  may  have  been  given  not 
because  of  their  natural  colour,  but  because  of  the  red 
ochre  with  which  they  daubed  their  faces  before  goine 
out   to   war.       They   were   divided   into   many   bands 
or  tribes,   but  their  numbers  were  not  large-   when  the 
white  man  came  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  whole  region 
now  called   the   Dominion  of  Canada,  there   were  not 
more  than  200,000  people. 

Their  Origin.-Whence  did  they  come.'  In  shape 
of  head  and  in  certain  features,  such  as  the  high  cheek- 
bones, the  Indians  resemble  the  Mongolians,  and  many 
think  that  they  are  of  the  Mongolian  race-that  is  of  the 
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same  stock  as  the  people  of  China  and  Japan — and  sup- 
pose them  to  have  come  across  by  way  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  Bering  Strait,  or  to  have  been  shipwrecked  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  We  cannot  be  certain,  but  many 
students  now  think  that  they  were  a  race  native  to 
North  America,  v.ho  originated  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  spread  west  and  south  in  the  course  of  the  centuries. 

The  Mound-Builders. — Were  the  Indians  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  our  country?  Scattered  over  tlie  Con- 
tinent, mainly  in  the  United  States,  are  found  mounds 
of  earth  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  some  round,  some 
conical,  some  long  and  low  like  the  earthworks  of  a  fort. 
They  are  from  three  to  ninety  feet  in  height  and  from 
fifty  to  nine  hundred  feet  long.  Formerly  these  were 
thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  race  which  lived 
before  the  coming  of  the  Indians,  and  many  sad  stories 
were  told  of  the  disappearance  of  the  peaceful  Mound- 
Builders  before  the  fierce  onset  of  the  savage. '  But 
of  recent  years  many  of  the  mounds  have  been  opened 
and  the  pieces  of  pottery  and  implements  which  they 
contain  have  been  examined.  These  are  exactly  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Indians,  in  some  cases  after  they 
had  begun  to  trade  with  the  white  man.  So  we  are 
safe  in  concluding  that  the  silent,  vanished  race  of  the 
Mound-Builders  is  a  fable  of  the  poets,  and  that  the 
mounds  were  erected  for  various  purposes  by  the  Indians 
themselves'. 

The  Algonquins. — The  Indians  first  met  by  the  white 
men  were  of  the  great  Algonquin  stock,  which  stretched 
in  a  wide  sweep  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  this  stock 
were  the  Micmacs  in  Acadia,  and  the  Abenakis  in  Maine, 
whom  the  early  French  explorers  knew  under  the  names 
of  Souriquois  and  Etecnemins.  Upon  both  banks  of 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  extending    toward    the  north. 
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were  the  Montagnais.  or  Mountaineers,  a  degraded  banrf 
who  o  ten  in  time  of  famine  descended  to  SbaH  m 
On  Allumette  Island,  on  the  Upper  Ottawa.  2e  the 
Nat.on  of  the  Is^,  who  claimed  to  be  the  true  and  o  gilat 
Algonqums,  and  the  Nipissings.  Beyond  these,  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  were  the  hardy  Ojibways 
farther  west,   on   the  plains,   were   their  kinsmen     the 

thrBiaS:;:" '-''-'  -'  -^  ^'^  '^-  °^  ^^^-^ 

The  Athapascans,  Etc.-North  and  west  of  the  Algon 
qums.  along  the  Mackenzie  River  and  extending  i„to 
Akska,  were  the  Athapascan  family.  Along  the  ladfic 
^oast  were  numerous 
scattered  tribes,  living 
on  the  seashore  and 
along  the  river  banks. 
They  belonged  to  sev- 
eral different  families, 
and  spoke  many  differ- 
ent dialects. 

The     Huron-Iro- 
quois.—Less  numerous 
than    the    Algonquins, 
but    more    interesting, 
were    the    Huron-Iro- 
quois.   These  had  ori- 
ginally been  one  race, 
but  had  separated,  and 
were  now  deadly  enem- 
ies.  At  the  time  of  the 
coming   of  the  French 
the    Huron   nation,    in 
number  about  20,000, 
lived  on  the  shores  of 
Lak.-  Huron  and  Gcur-  ^, 

Western  Indian  Chisf 
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gian  Bay.  To  the  same  stock  belonged  several  smaller 
tribes  on  or  near  Lake  Erie,  the  Neutrals,  the  Tobacco 
nation,  the  Eries,  and  the  Andastes. 

But  the  savages  with  whom  the  French  and  English 
were  to  have  most  to  do  were  the  Iroquois,  a  confederacy 
of  fivi-  tribes  or  nations,  who  dwelt  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Genesee, 
in  the  lovely  meadow  land  where  many  a  lake  and  stream 
still  bears  its  Indian  name.  Iroquois  is  a  French  word 
of  uncertain  meaning.  By  themselves  they  were  called 
"the  people  of  the  Long  House,"  either  from  the  long, 
narrow  strip  of  territory  in  which  they  dwelt,  or  from 
the  great  lodge  where  met  their  central  council.  Counting 
from  east  to  west, .the  names  of  the  Five  Nations  were 
the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and 
Senecas.  Later  on,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
they  had  been  weakened  by  warfare,  they  adopted  into 
their  ranks  the  Tuscaroras,  a  kindred  tribe,  who  after 
hard  fighting  had  been  driven  out  of  North  Carolina 
by  the   EngUsh   settlers. 

The  Iroquois  League.— Although  the  tribes  were  as 
a  rule  small,  alliances  were  often  made  which  enabled 
them  to  muster  large  bands.  Of  these  the  most  inter- 
esting were  those  of  the  Blackfeet  and  the  Iroquois, 
which  grew  into  permanent  leagues.  The  Blackfoot 
confederacy  is  interesting  because  two  Algonquin  tribes, 
the  Bloods  and  the  Piegans,  had  added  to  themselves 
a  northern  Athapascan  tribe,  the  Sarcees.  The  Iroquois 
had  done  something  much  more  wonderful,  and  had 
solved  many  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  government. 
The  savage  is  proverbially  fickle;  his  empires,  are 
usually  held  together  only  by  a  despot,  on  whose  death 
they  break  up.  Yet  here  we  find  five  tribes  living  to- 
gether for  centuries  in  a  permanent  confederacy,  united 
in   peace   and   in   war,   yet   p,-ich   retaining   its   separate 
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identity.  No  decision  was  given  by  the  great  central 
council  till  unanimity  was  reached.  Each  member 
of  the  tribe  had  gr>'at  individual  liberty,  but  reverence 
was  paid  to  the  chiefs,  and  to  the  older  men,  and  the 
decisions  of  these  were  always  unhesitatingly  obeyed. 
Though  chieftainship  tended  to  go  from  father  to  son, 
the  rule  was  not  absolute.  Bravery  on  the  war-path 
or  eloquence  in  the  council  chamber,  could  bring  the 
simplest  warrior  to  the  front.  No  state  ever  more  fully 
realize  i  Napoleon's  ideal  of  "  a  career  open  to  talent. " 

They  had  at  first  been  less  warlike  than  the  Algon- 
quins.  But  about  a  century  before  the  white  man  came, 
they  had  begun  to  form  a  union.  Gradually  they  learned 
the  value  of  discipline,  and,  once  they  had  learned  that 
union  is  strength,  they  became  more  than  a  match  for 
their  enemies.  Though  they  never  mustered  more 
than  3,000  warriors,  they  founded  an  empire.  The 
splendour  and  the  terror  of  th-ir  name  was  in  all  men's 
mouths  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Ohio;  still  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  their  power  was  long  broken, 
the  Micmac  mother  hushed  her  babe  with  the  dreaded 
name  of  the  Iroquois;  southward  they  knew  no  rival 
until  they  met  the  Cherokee  tribe  in  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Tennessee;  westward  their  bands  hunted  and 
ravaged  till  they  reached  the  Mississippi  and  were 
hurled  back  by  their  kinsmen,   the  Sioux. 

Another  proof  of  the  political  genius  of  the  Iroquois 
is  the  way  in  which  they  made  use  of  a  universal  Indian 
custom  to  suit  their  own  special  needs.  All  the  Indian 
tribes  were  divided  into  families,  which  were  in  turn 
united  into  clans.  By  a  cross  division  the  Five  Nations 
were  divided  into  eight  clans,  of  which  the  three  most 
important  were  those  of  the  Bear,  the  Tortoise,  and  the 
Wolf,  each  being  known  by  the  name  of  its  sacred  animal, 
which  formed  its  totem  or  coat  of  arms.     The  members 
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p"s  .^'r..:.■r^r..'rlJt^f 
same  spirit  of  life.  '   "^ 


Blackfoot  Chief  and  Subordinate  Chiefs 


which  they  dwelt      Thp  A  ■'^  '"^  ''""""■^  '" 

and  a  ^unCttelJ^^fJrir  i„^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  tillag  "f^h  oT  Tut 
one   occupation   was   common   to   tim   ^^^  g!^ 


WAYS  OF   FIGHTING 


IS 


of  war.  The  Pacific  Coast  Indians,  smaller  and  slighter 
than  those  of  the  east,  enjoyed  intervals  of  peace;  but 
the  Athapascans,  the  Algonquins,  and  the  Iroquois  were 
for  ever  at  variance.  In  none  of  the  tribes  was  there 
anything  like  what  wc  now  call  conscription ;  the  tribes- 
man went  to  war  or  stayed  at  home  as  he  saw  fit;  but 
so  strong  was  the  love  of  fighting  that  whenever  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  had  decided  to  take  the  war-path, 
the  difficulty  was  not  to  find  recruits,  but  to  keep  them 
back. 

Their  Way  of  Fighting.-Though  some  of  the  Indians 
of  the  plains  used  spears  or  lances,  the  usual  weapons 
were  the  bow  and  arrows,  a  short  axe  or  hatchet  known 
as  the  tomahawk,  and  a  war  club.     They  carried  shields, 
and  in  some  cases  wore  armour  of  wicker  mesh.     Though 
they  knew  the   use   of  copper  and  could  even  temper 
It  to  some  extent,  an  art  which  the  white  man  has  lost 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  iron,  and  the  heads  of  their 
arrows  and  axes  were  made  of  flint  or  stone.     The  coming 
of  the  white  man  soon    made    many    changes.     Stone 
and  copper    gave  way  to  iron;    the  leather  or  wooden 
shield  and  the  wicker  aiuiour  were  cast  aside,  vain  against 
the    deadly    bullet.     Their    fighting    had    always    been 
largely  a  matter  of  surprise  and  of  ambush,  carried  on 
with  the  same  stealth  as  their   hunting;   with  the  coming 
of  the  white  man  this  method  became  universal  among  the 
woodsmen.    On  the  plains  the  Indian  was  bolder.    Before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man  the  horse  had  been  un- 
known.    But    those   imported    by   the   Spaniards   soon 
multiplied,  and  the  Indian  became  an  expert  horseman 
More  than  once,   even   in   the  nineteenth  century    he 
met  the  white  man  face  to  face  in  a  fierce  cavalry  charge. 
It  was  in  such  a  mad  onrush  of  the  Sioux  that  Custer, 
the  great  Indian  fighier  of  the  United  States,  was  killed 
less  than  forty  years  ago  (1876). 
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After  the  battle  the  dead  enemies  were  scalped  by  the 
victors  and  no  Indian  warrior  was  so  proud  as  he  who 
could  draw  aside  his  blanket  and  show  the  long  scalp- 
ocks  of  h.s  foes  hanging  at  his  waist.  To  prisoners 
taken  m  war  they  were  usually  cruel.  Sometimes,  if  the 
losses  m  the  fight  had  been  severe,  they  were  made  up 
by  the  adoption  of  prisoners;  but  more  usually  the  only 
fate  m  store  for  the  captive  v.as  torture  and  death 

The  Arts  of  Peace.- Yet  they  did  not  disdain  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  all  the  tribes  had  lifted  themselves  more  or 
less  above  primitive  barbarism.  The  Algonquins  and 
Athapascans  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Such  vegetable 
food  as  they  had  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  wild  roots 
plants,  and  berries  which  grow  in  such  profusion  during 
the  Canadian  summer.  The  Iluron-Iroquois  were  more 
advanced,  and  could  show  well-tilled  fields  of  corn  with 
yellow  pumpkins  shining  between  the  rows  Wheat 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  known  till  the  white  man- 
came.  The  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Coast  lived  mainly  by 
fishing  for  salmon  and  the  other  fish  which  abound  in 
the  coast  waters,  and  by  hunting  such  aquatic  animals 
as  the  seal  and  the  sea-otter. 

Their  clothes  were  made  of  leather,  which  the  women 
beat  out  into  sheets  as  flexible  as  cloth.  Household  uten- 
sils and  ornaments  were  carved  of  wood,  copper  stone 
ana  horn.  The  women  wove  baskets  with  great  skill' 
Oie  art  of  making  pottery  was  wide-spread,  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  practised  with  real  skill.  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  usual  means  of  travel  was  the 
birch-bark  canoe.  On  the  Pacific  this  was  replaced  by 
the  dug-out,  a  clumsy  boat  made  by  hollowing  out  a 
single  tree,  and  propelled  either  by  paddles  or,  in  a  fair 
wind,  by  small  sails. 

A  great  feature  of  the  life  of  the  Indian  of  British 
Columbia  was  the  pot'atch.     This  was  a  ceremony  at 
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which  the  Indian  gathered  his  friends,  made  them  pres- 
ents, and  gave  a  feast.  Often  in  the  desire  to  give  a 
big  potlatch,  he  would  go  into  debt,  or  spend  all  his 
store  for  the  winter.  But  though  it  sometimes  led  to 
extravagance,  it  had  also  a  good  side,  not  only  be- 
cause it  promoted  hospitality,  but  because  it  was  their 
method  of  Ljrrowing  articles  of  food,  or  implements  of 
various  sorts.  To  the  Coast  Indian  the  potlatch  ful- 
filled the  three  objects  performed  for  us  by  a  dinner 
party,  a  general  store,  and  a  bank. 

Houses— When  not  on  the  war-path  the  Indian  lived 
in  villages,  scattered  here  and  there  in  places  where 
wood  and  water  were  available.  The  Iroquois  and  the 
eastern  Algonquins  lived  in  large  wooden  houses,  often 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide.  These  were  divided  into 
compartments,  each  occupied  by  a  family.  On  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  these  houses  were  made  of  rough-hewn  cedar 
planks,  and  were  sometimes  over  forty  feet  square.  On 
the  plains,  where  wood  was  scarce,  tht  place  of  the 
wooden  lodge  was  taken  by  a  tent  of  skin,  usually  hold- 
ing only  one  family,  though  occasionally  two  or  three. 
In  the  Rocky  Mountains  skin  tents  were  used  in  sum- 
mer, but  in  the  winter  were  replaced  by  underground 
lodges,  great  holes  three  or  four  feet  deep,  covered  with 
the  branches  or  bark  of  trees. 

Manners  and  Customs.— Freedom  marked  the  life  of 
the  Indian  from  his  earliest  days.  Children  were  rarely 
punished  and  never  whipped.  Women  were  held  in 
higher  honour  than  is  usually  the  case  with  savages. 
They  had  almost  complete  control  of  the  house  and, 
though  a  woman  could  not  herself  speak  in  the  coun- 
cil, she  could  delegate  any  man  to  utter  her  wishes. 
Yet  even  so  the  lot  of  the  squaw  was  a  hard  one. 
Few  of  f      men  gave  her  any  help  in  the  house  or  in 
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the  fields  deeming  work  unworthy  of  a  warrior       She 
was  a  drudge   though  a  wi.-ing  one.     Nothi^wa,  dll 

Li?d  .r^f '""•  t"'  '""y"-'""  "y  "-n-nt  and  after 
full  dehberation.     The  chief  had  little  power  save  wha 
was  freely  accorded  him.       But   though   there   was  „„ 
compulsmn,  public  opinion   was  s„  .tfong  that  nether 
eh,ef  nor  child  would  venture  to  disol.-y  !t 

fil,.       k!  ?*■■'  '"'*  '"  '^P*"'''   «•'"'  the  splendid 

fea  less  beanng  of  one  who  knows  no  will  save  hi  own 
no  lord  save  the  war-chief  of  his  own  choosing,  he  sZe 
wuh  a  grandeur  of  language  which  recalls  th    sS 
of  the  ur»ek  hcrt,es  in  Homer.     To  display  any  emo 

kno"w:''y°"'?r  ''^  '"'•^''  °^  ^  ~"  caies  :^ 

n,I?  I  ,  '^"'"  ""'"""^  ^y  ^'"^  «"  through  the 
n  ght,  and  makmg  no  sound  save  to  sing  his  death  song 
o  throw  scornful  taunts  at  his  butchers.  Bu  when 
at  home  the  Indian  threw  off  his  .rav.ly.  ,„  he  w.l 
warn  he  was  cheerful,  talkative,  gossipy';  fond  of  Tl 
Ind  of"kni  °'  "'''"'  i'"*es;fondof  games  of  chance 
Reli«;ion.-Indeed,  his  love  of  inflicting  torture  was 

Hrinn  f  ,T  ""  ""'  "''"'^  '"  "'^  ^^"Sion.  It  was  a  re- 
l.g.on  ful  of  motion  and  of  noise.  Dan.,ng  pla,  ed  a 
promment  part  in  it-a  dance  when  he  took  the  war-trail 
a  dance  of  rejo.cmg  when  he  came  home,  a  dance  on 
every  eat  occasion  of  his  life.  Among  the  Blackfeet  the 
great  ceremony  was  the  sun  dance,  when  the  young 
men  came  of  age  and  were  to  be  initiated  into  fuH 
membersh>p  m  the  war-band.  Only  the  men  took  part. 
At  first  he  mot.on  was  harmonious  and  slow,  but  soon 
the   sw,rl    and   rush   of    their   feathers   and    draperies 
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ct,  iuused  them  to 
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wilder  and  wilder  cries 
and  gestures.  The 
dancers  were  roused  to 
madness,  and  the  mud 
whirl  did  not  stop  till 
the  hardiest  dropin-d 
exhausted. 

According    to    the 
Indian,    everything 
was  done  by  a  spirit, 
and  the  great  object  of 
his  religion  was  to  win 
the  aid  of  as  many  of 
iiiese  spirits  as  possible. 
As  among  all   savage 
tribes,  great  import- 
ance was  attached  to 
dreams,  by  which  the 
spirits  were   supposed 
to  reveal   themselves. 
Sometimes  on  the  war- 
path the  whole  exped- 
ition would  be  given 
up,   or  the  route  changed,  because  of  the  vivid  dream 
of  one  member  of  the  band.      Certain  members  of  the 
tribe  were  supposed  to  be  especially  skilled  in  knowing 
the  will  of  the  spirits  and  in  holding  converse  with  them. 
These  held  the   combined   office  of  doctor  and    priest. 
The  usual  translation  of  their  Indian  title  is  medicine- 
man.    When  an  Indian  fell  ill.  his  sickness  was  ascribed 
to  the  action  of  a  spirit,  and  the  medicine-man  would 
go  aside  into   his  little   lodge,   and   there  with  shrieks 
and  bowlings  endeavour  to  placate  or  drive  away  the 
spirit  which  had  done   the  harm.     Such  was  the'  con- 
dition into  which  the  medicine-man  would  lash  himself 
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Had  they  reached  the  idea  that  there  was  a  Cr.,, 
frlr  T''^''"-     "  '^  ^^'^  difficult  to  sly!  for  to 

Th.  tr  I    r    ,  ^"""^  P"^^'^  understood  in  another 

s?o  c  eSi^'rf  ^'"'^^^"  "'^  '''"-  '^^  --'" 
from  fll  ,         """^  ^^'"'  '''^  «'^ase  of  the  year 

ruhng  Father  ti,»  thought  of  an  AU- 

Each  tribe  ha/  h"^"'"  '"'''"^'   '°  '"^  missionaries, 
tor,  wE  after   'tJ^TTrL''^  '^^^"^^^^  ''-°-  "^  -'ces- 

o?  thcTb?ie?:-  ^^r,''"" '''  '-^'-^- 

The  poet  lLS  n  ^""^^--f"'  collection  of  stories, 

t  fu  p<^*  "1^  "°"  r^.'°"  """"^  °f  ''•^^  »  "i^  beau- 
he  haraUributdTo  the  r^'  ^''t  '  '^'^  '-"- 
deeds  ascrbed  bv  L  Al  °''"°''  ''"°  "^"^  "^  "'^ 
this  hero    with  an  h      "^'^""^"'"^  to  Manabozho.     In 

element  of  2  trickstrT"H"^'  ''""^  "^^  =^'"^^=  ^ 
rfn  th.         I      trickster.     He  did  not  think  it  wrone  to 

hLij.  ratrofab^^VfT'""^  '■''"-  -  '- 

f  by  so  doin^  h^coy aJi:  'L^Lf^  ^Thf f^r 

inhirr-  ^" '-'-'  is  ..sorS  by?h:rL" 

The  Eskimo-There  is  still,  as  there  was  when   the 
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call  themselves  the     -i. -.it,  or    "The  People."      They 
have   the   usual      uracttriitic     of  the  northern   races, 
such    as   the    La  s    md  the     amoyeds  of  Europe  and 
Asia,    and   are   s..nin!mes   thjught   to   have   migrated 
from  eastern  Asia,  across    Bering  Strait;  but  it  is  now 
thought  that,  like  the  Indians,  they  had  their  origin  in 
North  America,  and  that  the  likeness  to  the  European 
peoples  is  due  simply  to  living  in  a  similar  climate  and 
similar  surroundings.     They  are  a  sturdy  people,  not 
tall  as  a  rule,  but  very  strong  and  healthy,  with  swarthy 
dcins,  brown  or  blue  eyes,  and  coarse  black  hair.     The 
short  northern  summer  and  the  long  ice-bound  winter 
condition  their  lives.     In  the  summer  they  build  houses 
of  skins,  but  the  usual  home  of  the  men  is  the  kayak, 
or  skin  canoe,  in  which  they  bra.-ely  chase  the  walrus 
or  the  seal.     Before  the  coming  of  the  white  man  they 
had  tamed  the  dog,  and  in  their  sledges,  made  of  bone 
or  of  wood  from  a  wreck,  covered  with  leather  and  skins, 
the  skin-clad  Eskimo  drive  their  yelping  teams  over  the 
ice.    In  the  winter  they  live  in  round  houses,  k.:own  as 
Igloos,  made  of    frozen    blocks   of    snow,  entered   only 
on  all  fours  by  a  low  hole  cut  near  the  ground,  and  light- 
ed by  a  stone  lamp  in  which  seal  or  whale  blubber  is 
burned  by  means  of  a  wick  made  of  moss. 

The  Indians  and  the  Eskimo  were  always  at  feud. 
Even  to-day,  and  in  settlements  where  they  live  close 
to  each  other,  intermarriage  is  almost  unknown.  In 
early  times  the  Eskimo  extended  farther  south  than 
they  do  now,  perhaps  as  far  as  Cape  Breton,  but 
by  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  white  man 
they  had  been  driven  back  to  where  we  now  find 
them.  But  though  the  Eskimo  were  getting  the 
worst  of  the  fight,  they  were  no  mean  antagonists.  In 
early  times  they  seem  to  have  been  much  fiercer  and 
more  cruel  than  they  are  now.    In  the  eighteenth  centur>- 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  discoverbrs 

The  Norsemen—In  the  year  1000  A.D.  Uif  the  Lucky 
a  Norwegian  whose  father,  Eric  the  Red.  had  founded  a 
httle  colony  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Greenland,  pushed 
westward  m  his  viking  ship  with  thirty-five  followers 
and  discovered  America.  They  came  first  to  a  bleak 
land  of  large  flat  stones,  where  no  grass  grew,  "and  the 
country  seemed  to  them  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  good 
quaht.es."  Th.s  they  called  Hellu-land,  from  the  N^se 
word  for  a  flat  stone,  and  sailed  on  till  they  came  to  a 
in.  ;r°°1^       "'^;  ^"^  '°"«  stretches -of  white  sand, 

SWl  they  saJed  southward  with  a  favouring  wind  till 
they  came  to  a  fair  land  with  fields  of  wild  theat,  and 
grapes  growmg  in  the  open  air,  and  this  they  called 
W  n^and  the  Good.  The  natives,  whom  they  called 
SkreUmgs  were  small,  and  ill-looking,  and  wide  across 
the  cheek-bones.  They  used  canoes  of  skin,  which 
they  propelled  with  double-bladed  paddles 

Such  IS  the  story  which   we  read  in   the  old   Norse 

what  part  of  Amenca  was  meant.  Hellu-land  looked 
Wee  Labrador  Mark-land  like  Nova  Scotia  or  southern 
Newfoundland,    while   Wine-land,  if  it   was   a   count^ 

:tZr'':  ^^^  ""'•  ■"  ^^^  °P-  -^-  «-*  have  bee^ 
at  least  as  far  south  as  the  New  England  States  ;    but 

fo  the  P  t'^'P  ""'  °^  "•'   ""'^^^  ^^^'"-d  applicable 

lari  to tr  r.""".'"'"  *°  '""^  ^"^'-^'  -d  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  there  had  ever  been  Eskimo  so  far 
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south.  Recently  an  American  botanist  who  has  studied 
these  records,  has  shown  that  when  the  travellers  spoke 
of  the  wme-berry  they  did  not  mean  the  grap  but  the 
time  7,  m"'  ''•"  '"^  """""^"y-  f™-  vThich  in  those 
to  make  a  kmd  of  wme;    and  that    the  wheat  was  not 

still  as     \Vild  Wheat     or  "Strand  Wheat,"  from  which 
the  Ice  anders  were  wont  to  thresh  the  grain.    Tspedal 

and  he  has  identified  as  the  Canoe  Birch.     Now  as  all 

that  Wme-land  the  Good,  the  first  part  of  North  Amer 
.ca  on  wh,ch  European  foot  was  set   was  on  th    libra 

na°L:7'  h'°  'I"  '  '''"'"'''"  '^''P--'  Stefansson  "y 
name  found  on  Victoria  Island  in  the  far  north  a  tribe 
of  Eskimo  among  whom  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  are  so 
frequent  that  many  think  they  must  be  descended  from 
a  Norse  band  which  had  pushed  its  roving  way  to  th" 
distan  ;«,mt.  For  a  time  the  Greenlanders'^endeav 
oared  to  found  a  settlement  on  the  coast,  but  they  came 
mto  bitter  conflict  with  the  Eskimo,  and  gradual 
Wme  land  was  abandoned.    On   the  parent  colony"^ 

he  Black  Death,  that  terrible  pestilence  which  In  the 
fourteenth  century  swept  all  over  Europe,  and  which  in 
England  is^said  to  have  killed  off  half  the  population 
the  f    '"r^  f"r"''    ^"'""'y   "^^    Eskimo    atta  Led 

luiie^r^"'^^^  """^  ^^'"^'-'^'  -'  -'p«<>  ^•>- 

But  though  their  settlement  came  to  nothing,  we 
may  well  be  proud  that  the  first  white  men  to  discover 
our  country  were  of  the  splendid  viking  race  of  whom 
so  many  stories  are  told.  So  wide  were  their  ravages 
that  an  old  poet  calls  them  "sea-wolves  who  pre-.  „^n 
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the  piUage  of  the  world."     A  little  before  they  came  to 
Wme-Iand,  a   Norwegian    band    under   the    giant    Rolf 
had  ravaged  almost  the  whole  of   France  and  had  con- 
quered that  part  of  it  which  is  still  known  as  Normandy 
our  own  kings  are  proud  that  in  their  veins  there  flows 
to-day  the  blood  of  that  Norse  pirate.     At  the  very  time 
that  Leif  Ericson  saw  from  the  prow  of  his  ship  the  hills 
of  Labrador  rise  out  of  the  sea,  a  Norse  king,  the  great 
Sweyn,   was  preparing  to  conquer  England,   and   Leif 
was  still  living  when  this  was  achieved  by  Sweyns  son 
Cnut.     Norsemen    sailed    up    the    Mediterranean    and 
formed  part  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Greek  Emperor 
at   Constantinople.     To   this   day    the    Czar   of   Russia 
boasts   his   descent   from   the     Norse   freebooter    Ruric 
Such  were  the  bold  sea-farer'S  who  first  visited  our  shores 
Westward   Hoi    for  the  East.- The  next  Europeans 
to  set  foot  m  Canada  were  no  chance  crew  of  sailors 
but  a  royal  expedition  on  a  quest  which  links  our  countrv 
to  the  oldest  and  greatest  conflict  and  the  oldest  and 
greatest  trade  route  in  the  history  of  the  world      Vver 
since  the  Greeks  drove  back  the  Persians  on  the  plain 
of  Marathon,   East  and  West  have    been  at  variance 
I  he  crusades,  in  which  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
!!;"'*,^u""'''  ""  "°'^  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  from 
the   Mohammedans,   are  an   incident  in   this   struggle, 
which  went  on  all  through  the  middle  ages.     But  though 
East  and  West  were  often  at  strife,  the  paths  between 
them  were  trodden  at  least  as  often  by  the  caravans  of 
trade  as  by  the  feet  of  armies.     Europe  had  need  of  the 
silks  and  spices,  the  perfumes  and  precious  stones  of 
Asia.     To  the  coarse  cooking  of  the  middle  ages  great 
quantities  of  spices  were  a  relief;   cinnamon  and   cloves 
and  allspice    and   pepper   were   used   in   quantities   at 
which  the  cooks  of  to-day  would  stare  in  .-imazcment 
these  spices  were  brought  from  the  Moluccas  around 
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or  across  India,  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  across  Egypt  to 
Alexandna  and  the  Mediterranean,  whence  th^  were 
taken  to  the  ^eat  Italian  trading  cities  of  Genoa  and 
Venice  by  whose  merchants  they  were  distributed 
over  Europe.  Fine  porcelain  and  silks  were  brought 
from  China  across  Asia,  and  rea.-hed  the  Mediterranean 

of  the  Black  Sea  and  Constantinople.  But  after  the 
capture  of  this  city  by  the  fierce  and  intolerant  Ottoman 
Turks  (1453),  these  routes  became  more  and  iTr^ 
insecure,  and  men  began  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
a  sea  passage  to  the  East,  not  only  for  purposes  of  trade 
but  also  to  take  their  Mohammedan  enemy  in  the  rear. 
After  many  adventures  and  misfortunes,  the  Portuguese 

(1497  J  n::  '"'  "''""'''  ^  «"^'  '^^"^  -"h  Sdia 
(1497-8).  Others  argued  that  if  the  world  were  round  as 
some,  though  by  no  means  all,  educated  men  of  the  time 
believed    the  extreme  East  could  be  reached  by  sailing 

t^oldh  ;.  uT  '"  '"  '°  "^^  •""^^^'^  ^y  the  talef 
told  by  the  Italian  traveller,  Marco  Polo  (1254-1324) 
o  the  marvels  of  Cathay,  as  he  called  China,  and  of  the 
island  of  Cipango,  or  Japan.  Moreover,  at  this  time 
geographers  thought  the  world  to  be  rather  smaUer 
than  we  now  know  it  to  be,  and  Asia  to  be  rather  larger 
so  that  a  westward  way  to  the  extreme  East  seemed 
easily  practicable. 

John  Cabot-Among  those  who  argued  thus  was  Gio- 
vanni Gabotto,  a  Venetian  who  had  "  studied  the  sphere  ■ ' 
and  had  traded  to  the  East.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  he  emigrated  to  England,  where  his 
name  was  anglicized  as  John  Cabot.  Soon  after  reach- 
ing England,  he  discussed  this  question  of  a  westward 
route  to  the  East  with  the  merchants  of  the  great  port 
of  Bristol  on  the  west  coast,  and  apparently  Ts  a 
result,   westward    expeditions   were    sent    out,    but   to 
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no  effect.  Then,  in  the  summer  of  1493,  there  came 
to  England  the  great  news  that,  in  the  previous  autumn, 
another  Italian,  the  Genoese  Clu-istopher  Columbus,' 
in  the  servir.  of  tlie  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  had 
sailed  westward,  had  reached  land  which  he  thought 
to  be  the  east  coast  of  the  Indies,  and  had  brought  back 
gold  and  gems.  Great  was  the  excitement  at  the  court 
of  King  Henry  VII.  The  old  desires  of  Cabot  revived, 
and  after  some  delay  he  obtained  Letters  Patent  from 
the  King,  empowering  him  and  his  three  sons,  Louis, 
Sebastian,  and  Sancius,  "to  seek  out,  discover,  and  find 
whatsoever  isles,  countries,  regions,  or  provinces  of  the 
heathen  and  infidels,  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever 
they  be,  which  before  this  time  have  been  unknown 
to  all  Christians." 

His   First  Voyage.— On   Tuesday,  May  2nd,   1497, 
Cabot  set  sail  from  Bristol,  in  a  little  vessel,  the  Malhew, 
manned  by  eighteen  men.     As  he  was  debarred  from 
sailing  to  the  south,  owing  to  the  King's  desire  not  to 
get  into  trouble  with  Spain,  Cabot  steered  north  and 
west.     At    about    five    o'clock    on   Saturday   morning, 
June  24th,  he  sighted  and  soon  after  landed  on  a  point 
thought  by  most  students  to  be  the  western  extremity 
of    Cape    Breton   Island,    "the    long   wharf   of   North 
America."   Of  this  he  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
Kmg  of  England,  set  up  the  Royal  Standard  of  England, 
and  beside  it  the  Venetian  banner  of  Saint  Mark.     On 
their  way  back  the  explorers  coasted  the  south  shore 
of    Newfoundland,   sighted  St.   Pierre   and     Miquelon, 
and  on  Sunday,  August  6th,  dropped  anchor  in  Bristol 
harbour.      While  on  the  Grand  Ban':s  of  Newfoundland, 
they  met  such  schools  of  cod  that,   according  to  the 
story  told  by  Cabot  on  his  return,  the    sailors  caught 
them  by  merely  lowering    baskets  into  the  water;  "in 
the  following  year  his  son  Sebastian  describes  them  as 
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m"s"^   P'«°'""'   "that    they   sometimes    stayed    hi 

ma  Second  Voyage.-Though  Cabot  had  seen  no 
mhab.tants,  but  only  some  snares  for  catching  game 
and  a  few  notches  on  the  trees,  his  story  caused  great 

Z  tT\  ."'  '^'^'"''^  '"  '"^  ^'"«  t''^'  "'  theTand 
«h.oh  he  had  reached  grew  silk  and  brazil-wood,  and 
coc^i.h     enough   to   render   needless   the    Bristol   trade 
with   Iceland.     Henry   VII   was  delighted,   and   so   far 
forgo    h.s  usua    thriftiness  as  to  give  Cabot  a  present 
of   £10   and  a  I.ttle  later  a  pension  of  £20  a  year-  no 
.  small  g,ft,  at  a  time  when  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
was  probably  eight  to  fifteen  times  as  great  as  at  present 
n  May,  1498,  (^abot  set  out  again  from  Bristol,  wTth 
two  ships  and  about  three  hundred  men,  of  whom  a 
number  were  criminals,  given  the  royal  pardon  in  order 
to  make  up  the  crew.     Early  in  June,  he  reached  what 
was  long  supposed  to  be  Labrador,   but  what  is  now 
thought  to  have  been  the    east    coast    of    Greenland. 
1  hence  he  coasted  southward  as  far  as  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel,   near  Chesapeake   Bay.     Here   the  ships  were 
put  about  and  a  course  set  for  England,   where  they 
arrived   safely.  ^ 

Great  was  the    disappointment;    instead  of  Cipaneo 
and   Its  golden  joys,   Cabot  had  brought  back  only  a 
few  furs,  which  did  not  begin  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
voyage.     Cabot  died  soon  after  his  return,  and  for  a 
time  England  gave  up  the  search.     His  son  Sebastian 
disgusted  at  England's  lack  of  enterprise,  soon  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain  and,  though 
he  made  no  further  dispoveries,   did  much  to  improve 
the  Spanish  study  of  navigation  and  of  map-making. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  reijrn  of  King  Edward  VI  he 
came  back   to  England,   and  helped  greatly  to  revive 
the  love  of  adventure  which  had  seemed  almost  exunct 
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But  though  John  Cabot  failed,  it  is  still  true  that 
the  first  man  to  bi  d  Canada  to  the  old  world  was  a 
British  subject,  that  the  first  flag  planted  on  our  coast 
was  the  flag  of  H,ngland.  Looking  back,  we  may  even 
be  glad  that  hi:,  oyage  was  not  followed  up.  Men 
of  that  day  gri.  -ej  to  think  that  Spain  had  got  the  start 
In  a  play  written  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  of 
the  characters  says  : 

O  what  a  thing  had  been  then 
If  they  thet  be  Englishmen 
Might  have  been  the  first  of  all 
That  there  should  have  taken  possession, 
And  made  first  building  and  habittafion, 
A  memory  perpetual ! 
But  we  can  now  see   that   England,   by  coming  later 
m  the  race  for  colonial  possessions,  after  she  had  grown 
strong,  and  after  she  had  learned  much  from  the  mis- 
takes of  other  countries,  was  really  enabled  in  the  long 
run  to  outstrip  all  competitors. 

Corte-Real.— After  England,  Portugal  attempted  the 
exploration  of  Canada      In  loOO  and  1501  Caspar  Corte- 
Real  explored  t      coasts  of  Greenland  and  of  Labrador 
I  he  Portuguese  had  already  begun  a  slave  trade  with 
Africa,    and  on  his  second  voyage  Corte-Real  carried 
back  some  sixty  Indians.     But  of  his  armament  of  three 
ships,  while  the  two  with  the  Indians  on  board  reached 
Lisbon  m  safety,  his  own  foundered  somewhere  off  the 
'   coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  Corte-Real  was  never  again 
heard  of.     In  the  next  year  his  brother  went  in  search 
of  him  with  three    ships;    but  a  curse  seemed  to  hang 
over  the  slavers;     he  too  has  never  been  heard  of  since 
the  day  when  he  and  his  consorts  separated  off  New- 
foundland. 

For  the  next  twenty  years,  though  occasional  voyages 
were  made  u.one  the  coast,  and  though  fishing  vessels 
of  different  nations  came  in  ever  increasing  numbei-s 
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ti?te/rvj  szT''  rr---^  -  - 

repelled   European'^Ces  ""'  '"'''''  ^  ^"'^'^y 

VeiMMno.— In  1524  Francis  r  ir; 
worthless  but  dashing  fellowlll '  f  h^  """""'  " 
adventure,  sent  an  lUlian  Jol  rohn  V  "'"  "'""'  °' 
a  commission  to  discover  „.»  .  i  V^rruano,  with 
Verrazano  coasted  fmmr  L""*^'  '"  ^"''^  '^"""i-^a. 
and  on   :.is  rS  gave  ^oTh  T"'^  '"  ^"^^  «^°«a 

count  of  his  voyie  "ut  in  th.       ^''"  """^^*'"«  "-- 
yage,  Dut  m  the  next  year  Francis  was 


'^"™^ '^^■'"'"' ^^^-"-^C.oss  o.  c.......  soa 


defeated   and   captured   bv   th»   « 
turn  away  from  thoughts  of  cnl'"""'^''  """"  "^'^  '° 
a  year  or  two  later  S  caj  u     Tthe"s  '"T^"" 
hanged  as  a  pi.ate.  and  again  the  cufta  J  fe'r "''  ^^^ 

Jacques  Cartier.— Most  of  th„       7 
Italian,  but  the  perils  of  th..  ,      '^^  ^''P'"^*^^  ^^^^e 
duced   a  hardy  rac"    of  S    .       m'  ''''"'"^^  '*'»"  P^"' 

was  Jacques  Carfe     LoiTstT-i  .  ^^  °^  ""^^   ' 
^  J557),  a  pilot  of  St.  Malo, 
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a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.     In  the  spring  of 

uZ,t       TJ:'\  '"°  ""''  ""*""•  '*"''  Asia  as\i, 
.«nH  T  '       *  ^''^  '"  ""^  ''"P*  °f  discovering  new 

S  °"  /"^/^^y-     "'^  ~-t«<l  the  eastern  shore  of 
Newfoundland     crossed    the   Gulf,    and    began    poking 
h.s  sh,p  s  nose  .nto  every  harbour  along  the  coast,  ^pinf 
in  V  am  that  one  of  them  would  be  the  looked-for  pas 
sage.    For  a  moment,  Chaleu.  Bay  seemed  to  him  the 

ir  k'  *''  'f  "'  ""^^  '"^  ^''-'  South  Sea  would 
gleam,  but  soon  he  came  to  its  end,  "whereat  we  were 
core  distressed,"  he  says  in  his  quaint  old  French.  Land- 
•ng  on  Gasp^  penmsula,  he  set  up  a  cross,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  the  Indians.  Proceeding  up  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  he  reached  the  island  of  Anticosti.  but 
as  U  was  gettmg  late  in  the  year,  he  turned  back  to 
France,  takmg  with  him  two  Indians  from  higher  up  the 
river,  who  had  come  eastward  for  the  fishing  and  were 
decoyed  on  board  by  presents. 

Stadacona.-In  the  next  year  he  came  again  with 

and  the  EmerMon.  Landing  at  Quebec  he  was  wel 
received  by  the  savage  chief,  Donnacona,  lord  of 
the  tnbe  who  were  settled  there  in  a  village  called 
Stadacona.  They  were  probably  Huron-Iroquois,  if  we 
may  judge  by  such  of  their  words  as  have  been 
preserved  for  us  by  Cartier.  Here  it  was  and  at  this 
time  that  our  country  got  its  name.  Donnacona  asked 
Cartier  to  come  with  him  to  see  his  village,  calling  it 
Kannata,  which  in  the  Indian  tongue  means  a  collection 
ot  huts.  Cartier  misunderstood  him  to  say  that  this 
was  the  name  of  the  district,  and  from  his  error  has 
come  the  beautiful  name  of  our  country 

Hochela«a.-Fired  by  the  stories  of  "the  country  of 
Saguenay  in  which  are  infinite  rubies,  gold,  and  other 
nches,    which  were  told  by  Donnacona.  who  had  all  his 
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soon  dissolved  wh^  Car   ".!?"•  '  ''«"'*y  '^'"^h 

-ana;,  or  berJM.r::;,  rd''o=n:;^  rr; 

;^ni.;prr.-r-to;r.^:r^; 
2::d7S:rr:,'^-^"'"^--^pi--^.::; 

little  medical  skill;    i„  vLTn  he  set  ,  n       °    '  """^  ""'' 

S:r,t— ;::~.v=/:.r 
ful  were  its  healinz  effects  ,m™,  ,.  "'°°''*'- 
livine'  for  ^r,ZT  P  "  ""*"  wl'o  had  been 
Jiving  Jor  months  upon  a  diet  of  salt  ,i.ni,       j      j 

that,  to  quote  Cartier^  own  words  'I.  "  ft  "'^"' 
the  said  medicine,  so  that  Te;  were  ireTotr"' 
another  in  their  dps.v.  f„  k„  ...' .        .    ''^  '°  '''"  °ne 


desire  to  be  the  first  to  take 


it;  in 
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much  that  as  large  and  tall  a  tree  as  ever  I  saw  was 
used  up  in  less  than  a  week."  This  life-givin({  tree, 
called  by  the  Indians,  Anneda,  was  probably  the  White 
Spruce,  the  leaves  of  which  arc  still  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

As   soon    as  the    ice   broke    up   Carticr  returned  to 
France  with  his  crews  so  reduced  that  he  left  one  of  his 
ships   behind.      By   what   seems   to   us   treachery,   but 
what  to  the  sailors  of  the  day  was  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  way  of  treating  savage  races,  Carticr  lured  on 
board  Donnacona,  the  two  Indians  whom  he  had  taken 
in  the  previous  year,  and  about  a  dozen  others.     On  his 
return  to  France  they  were  not  ill-treated  or  sold  into 
slavery  as  had  been  those  captured  by  Corte-Real,  but 
were  presented  to  the  King  at  Court,  kindly  treated,  and 
mstructed  in  the  Christian  religion.     But  the  red  men 
pmed  for  the  wild  life  of  forept  anr  stream;  to  some, 
the  vices  of  the  old  world  proved  all  too  pleasant;    six 
years  later  all  were  dead,  save  one  little  girl  of  about 
ten  years  old. 

Roberval.—In  spite  of  the  wonderful  stories  told  by 
Donnacona,   the  accounts  of  the  terrible  winter  given 
by  Cartier's  crew  seem  to  have  damped  the  ardour  of 
the  French  for  exploration.     War  with  Spain  had  bro- 
ken out  again,  and  the  energy  of  the  country  was  turned 
to  this.     But  in  1540,  in  a  brief  interval  of  peace.  Car- 
tier  and  his  friends  obtained  another  commission.  While 
they  were  making  their  preparations,  Jean  Franjois  de 
la  Roque,  Sieur  de  Roberval,  a  genJeman  of  the  Court, 
succeeded  in  having  the  commission  transferred  to  him 
and  was  appointed  the  King's  Viceroy  in  Canada.    Car- 
tier  took  service  under  him,  and  in  1541  was  sent  out 
in  advance.     The  attempt  was  a  failure;    the  Indians, 
finding  that  their  friends  had  not  been  brought  back, 
ivcre  sullen  and  suspicious;   after  a  miserable  winter  at 
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Cap  Rouge,  above  Quebec,  he  resolved  to  return,  and 

Rl.r\Z       u"  ^'-  ^°^''  '"  Newfoundland  when 
Roberval  h,mself  appeared.     Cartier  had  no  niind  to 
face  another  Canadian  winter,  and .  in  the  night  stole 
back  to  France.    Soon  after- 
wards   he   retired   to  a  farm 
near    St.    Malo,    where     for 
many  years  he  lived  happily, 
greatly  in  demand  among  his 
neighbours  as  a  god-father  to 
their  children.    Roberval  went 
on  to  Cap  Rouge  and  founded 
a  settlement,  largely  composed 
of  convicts.    Here,  during  the 
winter,    scurvy    ravaged    his 
crew,  and  he,  was  forced   to 
keep  down  mutiny  with  rope 
jAcguBs  Cartibr  ^""^  '^^''^  '"  the  spring  he  set 

. ,  .     .        .  ofiF  on  a  voyage  of  exploration, 

but  where  he  went  we  cannot  say;  it  came  to  nothing,  and 
m  the  autumn  he  was  glad  to  return  to  France  with  such 
men  as  he  had  left.  Some  years  later  he  was  stabbed 
m  a  midnight  brawl  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

By  this  time  the  French  had  had  enough  of  Canada 
Tales  of  gold  and  rubies  were  far  less  effective  than  the 
sight  of  wasted  limbs,  of  hands  and  feet  from  which 
scurvy  and  frost  had  taken  their  toll.  Nor  did  the  con- 
dition of  France  long  remain  favourable  to  the  plant 
ing  of  colonies..  In  1563  the  terrible  wars  of  religion 
broke  out,  and  for  over  thirty  years  Roman  Catholic  ' 
and  Protestant  were  at  each  other's  throats  all  over  that 
country. 

Fishing  and  Fur-trading  Voyages.- Yet  Canada  was 
by  no  means  abandoned.     Roman  Catholic  and  Protes 
tant  alike  must  live,  and  the  former  especial!-,  ora-e"  h-s 
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Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  Grand  Banks,  were  fre- 
quent   though  the  French  ships  were  as  a  rui;  so  sia , 
^at  they  were  known  as  "the  sardines  of  the  sea."    In 
1587  Jacques  Noel,  a  grand-nephew  of  Cartier   writing 
rom  St.  Malo  to  the  English  historian  Hakluy'Uk  "of 
h.mself  as  havmg  been  to  the  Lachine  Rapids     Inim 
a,e  French  traveller,  Uscarbot.  met  at  Canso-a  har- 
bour  on   the   south-west   of  Cape   Breton-a   fine   old 
Basque  named  Savalet,  then  on  h:s  forty-second  annual 
voyage.     If  the  Frenchman  needed  fish. 'his  Zt  needed 
furs,   and   the   Basques  and   Bretons  of  the   sea-Stst 
came  yearly  as  far  as  Tadoussac  to  barter  with  theTv 
ages  who  came  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Sajll 

made.     The  Marqms  de  la  Roche,  a  turbulent  noble- 
man of  Bnttany,  obtained  from  King  Henry  III  a  com- 
m.ss>on    creatmg  him  "lieutenant-general  of  the  Kin^ 
m  the  countrfes  of  Canada.  Hochelaga,  Newfoundland 
^e  nver  of  the  Great  Bay  (that  is,  the  St.  Lawren<^t' 
Norembega  (that  is,  Acadia),  and  the  lands  adjacent" 
m^J  .-'•i'e.  according  to  Hakluyt,  "went  wth 
300  men  to  mhab.t  those  parts,  whose  voyage  was  over- 
thrown by  occasion  that  his  greatest  ship  of  300  tons 
was  cast  away  over  against  Brouage."    I„'l598  he  tSed 
agam.     W.th  such  wide  powers,  a  good  leader  might  £ve 
accomphshed  much;    De  la  Roche  did  practically  nothing 
1  wo  hundred  sturdy  beggars-male  and  female,  the  sweep 
ngs  of  the  streets  and  of  the  jails-were  h  nded  over 
to  him  at  Rouen.    Most  of  these  he  seems  to  have  trelf 
ed  as  Falstaff  did  Bullcalf  and  Mouldy,*  andTo  have 
sold  them  their  liberty.     The  rest  he  "^^^mbarked  in  a 

h.s  hands  m  Jie  water  by  leaning  over  the  side.     On 
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reaching  Sable  Island  he  landed  siWv  nf  hf«  ■  it.-  . 
and  hlm,l/  ,eni  on  to  ecplcTie  nlvhl,      "'^'' 
SabU  W.nd  „,  „  1,.  freSbtri'STd'e'^n 

'^rr.d-,:i--.;t~S3 

.h»rb.rp:ers,  rr  j:ze~ar,  r 
j.^{i.r^*nr.'^-SPi 
^-/Sth^rrLrit^rrh  sxr 

J"r»t^-?^LSi'5o-bSrr=^r 

cessful  attempt  at  colonization;  Champ^r  that  th 
escaped  from  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  vesr/    the  E^/ 
hsh  h.storian  Purchas,  that  they  were  1    t  by  the  l^f 

till  only  eleven  were  left.     At  last  in   Ifim  ft,     rT- 

back.     The  scoundrelly  captain  robbed  them  of  f  'aL 
able  collectjon  of  furs  made  during  their  captivity   but 
was  compelled   to  disgorge;    in  consideration  of  thel 
suffenngs  they  were  pardoned  for  their  fo  merlrime 
and  a.e  sa.d  to  have  embarked  in  the  CanadiaTr: 


CHAPTER  IV 


EXPLORATION 

Renewed  French  Attempts.— Nothing  is  more  striking 
in  the  history  of  France  than  her  wonderful  power  of 
recuperation.     Again  and  again  she    has    been    struck 
dov-,  yet    she  has  always  remained    a  great    power- 
so   now,    apparently    bled  white  by  over  thirty  years 
of  civil  and  external  war,  in  a  few  years  she  rose  to  Euro- 
pean supremacy.     In  this  she  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
firm  hand  of  Henry  IV,  the  most  picturesque,  heroic 
and  lovable  scape-grace  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne' 
As  soldier  he  had   been    a    dashing  knight-errant  and 
squire  of  dames,  but  as   monarch  he   proved  at  once 
cautious  and  far-seeing,  with  a  keen  grasp  of  what  was 
practicable  and  an  equally  keen  insight  into  the  future. 
Though  born  and  bred  a  Huguenot,  on  ascending  the 
throne  he  established  Roman  CathoUcism  as  the  official 
rehgion,  but  by  the  great  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598)  granted 
toleration  to  his  Protestant  subjects.     France,  as  he  said, 
had  now  time  to  take  breath,  and  with  the  coming  of  peace 
projects  of  colonization  were  resumed  on  a  wider  scale. 
In  1598  a  trading  venture  to  Canada  was  planned 
by  Fransois  Grav^,  Sieur  du  Pont,  often  known  as  Pont- 
grav^,  a  sailor  of  St.  Malo,  who  had  already  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Three  Rivers,  and  Pierre 
Chauvin,   a   rich   merchant   of   Honfleur.      With   them 
was   associated  Pierre  du  Guast,  Sieur   de   Monts,  an 
old  Huguenot  comrade  in  arms  of  the  King.     To  the 
King   they  offered  to  found  a  colony   in    Canada,   on 
condition   of   receiving   a   monopoly  of    the   fur-trade- 
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SoilS^^^i^i?""^  the  «a„ts  Of  St. 

-„opo.y.  tJirt'riirK^sr^''""^ 

mere  money-grubbing  churl,  a„d  thou.h  thT/!l'  " 
venture  which  set  out  in  1600  wJT  '^'^'"^ 

attempt  at  a  colony  was  to  leave  sixteen  '""^'^  ^''  ""'^ 
most  of  whom  perished  ^he  fir  ."^^'^°"^^' 
hedied.andhissharerthJ^n.  """*"■•     ^°   1002 

hands.  ' '"  ""^  ™'"^"=^  P^^^^d  into  worthier 

vetelTof  the  Si'  w7T  "^^  ^^'""'  «  '^''''-"^-'^ 

<oyalFrenchL?;:lT:„\u:r  he  H  "  ''^'''""•^  ^"'^ 
in  his  darkest  hours      N„     I     k  "^^"°' ""n^reh 

old  age  by  an  enZrii^  I-  vf  ''"™"'^  *°  ^'«"^««  hi^ 
Churcl^  and  suSrtr  t'  ^'"""^  "■"  ^""^  ^^  the 
the  Cross  of  Chri  and  .h  «^'  '"  "'^"^  '"  America 
The  two  objects  rrl  not  J  ?T"'"'^^  °^  ^^^°»- 
or  in  that  ^f  "irZt:lZrT oTl!''  '''  '""■'' 
the  Indians  could  they  be  m'ade  "t  subjct^s  of'^eT "'\' 
whose  proud  title  was  that  nf  .,^°^f"=°t  the  monarch 

"RexChristianissimus  -•  Onl  K  ,  .^''"'''^"  ^'"S-" 
of  France  couM  They  be  -1^7  "' '''^"  ^""^'^^^'^ 
toChristianity-toSastdetS  ''  ^  preliminary 
habits.  To  defray  the  exlnLs  ofT''  '"'  """^'^ 
he  asked,  and  quL/ obSM^Ls^^  ^"^T 
m  arms-always  ready  to  g-Ve  what  r  J  I  T"""^" 

a  monopoly  of  the  fur-traS  ""  '""^"'^~ 

Motives  of  the  French t«  h,-         i 

united  the  three  inS^'s  ^ich  VuS  itTr  ''"' 
period,  led  men  to  Cr,^^         J     '  ^  "^  formative 

gern,  of  the Xate  S;  'm  T  '"''"  "'=  '^'^"  "^  ^'^^ 
-religious  zea,  (2)  to'^Li^iilrrrl^'Tf  K^'^"^ 
— patrioUc  ardour-    ("?1  t„  f„t,  .  '  "ance 
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and   agonized   and    died   for   their   faith;    the   second 
brought  no  less  dauntless  explorers,  who  in  frail  bark 
and   frailer   canoe,    on   foot,    on    horseback,    wandered 
over  vast  expanses  of  country  and  set  up  the  flag  of 
France  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana  and  on  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Rockies.      But  neither  explorer  nor  missionary 
alone  can  found  a  colony.     Men  will  not  in  large  numbers 
leave  their  homes  and  friends,  the  graves  of  their  an- 
cestors, the  countless  traditions  which  make  dear  their 
native  land— more  particularly  when  that  land  is  one 
so    picasant    and    smiling    as    France— without    strong 
hope  of  betterment.     To  these  was  held  out  the  fur- 
trade,  an  occupation  essentially  migratot-y  and  uncertain. 
Men  came  and  traded  and  went  back.     The  history  of 
New  France  is  rich  in  daring  explorers,  in  heroic  mission- 
aries.    One    thing    only    was    lacking— colonists  ;     and 
without  colonists  it  is  impossible  to  found  a  successful 
colony. 

T.is  the  French  Court  saw.  To  the  monopoly 
of  the  fur-trade  was  invariably  attached  a  proviso  that 
the  grantee  should  bring  out  a  definite  i.  ber  of  colonists. 
This  he  usually  did  for  the  first  year  oi  two,  while  the 
eye  of  the  government  was  on  him.  Then  he  devoted 
himself  more  and  more  exclusively  to  the  fur-trade. 
Finally  the  original  colonists  complained  of  their  lack 
of  support,  or  trade  rivals  gave  information;  in  any 
case,  alter  a  few  years  the  government  heard,  grew  angry, 
rescinded  the  monopoly,  and  gave  it  to  some  one  else! 
vSo  the  dreary  round  went  on  till  the  King  took  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  into  his  own  hands. 

Champlain.— Eariy  in  the  spring  of  1603  De  Chaste 's 
expedition  of  three  ships  set  sail.  On  board— specially 
sent  by  the  King  to  explore  and  report,  and  so  practically 
ranking  as  Geographer  Roval— was  .Samu"!  Ch!jm<5!a-'n 
(1567-1635).  ' 
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■^^.isa 


Charaplain  was  born   of  sea-farm„ 
the    salt   marshes  of    Brouare    on  fh  '^"'"'''   '""""^ 
I'rance.     There  is  soJ:Sl^^^\ZTl  """''   °' 
were  Huguenots,  but  C..^pl.inZT:J::  ^T^ 

>=^- hear  of  him,  was  a  devout  and 

unquestioning  Roman  Cath- 
o he  and  such  throughout  his 
hfe  he  remained.  As  a  boy 
he  took  to  the  sea,  but  left 
n  for  a  time  to  serve  under 
Be  Chaste  in  the  roj^al  army. 

US9S;     he    spent   two  years 
under  the  Spanish  flag  in  the 

West  Indies,  and  on  his  return 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Span- 

>sh  colonial  system  in  a  little 
Samuel  de  Champm™  book  m  which  he  showed  his 

eating  the  building  of  the  PanamTr"^  T'?"  ^^  ^''^°- 
he  says,  "the  voLe  to  th!  t  ^'1'  ^^  ^'''^''' " 
shortened  by  more  than  fift        f°"'^   ^^'  ^ould   be 

theSear^,ora?aT4:rth\ir-cr;'-  ■ 

^-".n^s  forgejfo:-  ---of^StS:^ 
this  time  the  si jr Xfo^Lr'^L^r^-  A^ 

unknown.     He  had  «>Pn  thl  America   were 

of  Panama.  Why  ZV^T^^^r'  "'  '""^  ^^''''""^ 
farther  north  taper'  away  fo '  oth""'  '  "°'  ''''  ^"""'^^ 
to  an  isthmus.  piercTd 'o/^  2;  "^ '^^  — 
a  group  of  islands,  between  whTrfi  "^'^  "^  ''"° 

found.  Davis,  FrobisheTand  other  EnTf  ""^"^  "^ 
had  indeed  come  to  grief  in  th  ?'^  navigators 

west  Passage  ;    but  b^we en   M       ""^'"^  ^°'  ^  ^orth- 

there  was  ample  roU  f^r  f"  r^""  T"  ""'^'^  ^"^^'^ 
~        tor  further  exploration.     Cham- 
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plain  was  ever  one  of  those  who  "dreamed  greatly;" 
who  "yearned  beyond  the  skyline  where  the  strange 
roads  go  down."  To  the  last  his  purpose  held  "to  sail 
beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths  of  all  the  western  stars. " 
Yet  as  the  country  between  him  and  Cathay  grew  ever 
wider  and  grander,  his  idea  became  first  associated 
with,  and  finally  almost  superseded  by,  the  other  thought 
of  civilizing  and  colonizing  these  new  lands  of  his  discovery 
and  of  his  adoption,  of  planting  there  the  flag  of  his 
country  and  the  Cross  of  his  God. 

The  Company  of  De  Monts.— On  his  voyage  in  1603 
he  reached  Lachine,  and  mapped  out  in  greater  detail 
the  route  already  explored  by  Cartier  ;  on  his  return 
he  found  De  Chaste  dead;  but  the  mantle  of  the  veteran 
fell  on  De  Monts.  who  reorganized  the  Company  and 
tried  to  conciliate  the  free-traders— as  those  who  traded 
in  defiance  of  the  monopoly  were  called— by  taking  into 
it  the  most  important  merchants  of  the  west  coast  of 
France. 

De  Monts'  patent  entitled  him  to  colonize  Acadia, 
which  was  defined  as  the  country  lying  between  the 
fortieth  and  the  forty-sixth  parallels.  This  would  have 
given  him  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia,  and 
had  he  gone  thither  he  would  have  anticipated  the 
founders  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  There  was 
at  this  time  no  English  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  coast; 
for  though  Virginia  had  been  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  it  had  proved  a  failure.  Had  the 
French  established  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, the  future  history  of  North  America  might  have 
been  very  different;  but  fear  of  Spain,  which  still  claimed 
the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  turned  their  prows  northward, 
m  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  once  the 
King's  comrade  in  arms  at  Ivry,  now  his  Finance  Minister. 
"Among  the  things  done  against  my  advice,"  he  wrote 
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>n  his  memoirs,   '  i  nlnce  th«  -  i 

«"»  sent  to  Canada     nJ  "^  ""^'"^  ""is  year 

"of.d  fo.  from^aTthel'^uLrsTtH'  T''  '°^ 

Champ,ai„t  Js"i      e„r'iT  ^^  ^°"'^-   -'»" 
Bay  of  Fundy,  di^overed  tL  t'''  .7''^>"^"-™d  the 

known  ..Anniolirbut  clued  bvr'''"i  '"'""'  "°- 
foolishly  made  tLrfctLuiemen^  "l'^?''  «°y*''  «»'' 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croi^ R^ve  "  M  h"  "  ''"'^  '^'^^^  ^^  the 
from  the  state  of  MaL  In  Trfls  T  ^'"'''^''  '^^"^'l- 
years  afterwards,  the  CommLi  "  '"^^  "'""'•red 

theboundarylineitw^nc 'n  r'''>''''°  '"'"'  '''"'•^* 
settled  a  dilute  by  ZoveZ  1'°'  *"'  ''"'""'  ^'-'-' 
first  fort.     On  theLa„7Iw^         ™'"'  °^  ^^  Wonts' 
vegetables    or  ^ain    "n   t    .  ""'  '"""'^  =«"  *»  g«»v 
dry.  and  even  f^Twa  er  TdT  !^\""'^  ^'«-"^an 
-from  the  mainlld     dI"  5e  fT'-^""^^  ^''^ 
suffered  terribly  from  scurvy   and  Sf  ,        T"'"  ""^^ 
had  landed  in  June    onlv  W    f         seventy-nine  who 
following  spring'    n°tisT/*"V'''  ^'^^  '"  ">« 
who  chose  with  the  eye  of  a  soTdT       "  1°  '"''"'"P'^''''' 
that   of   a    colonizer-  In  the   f ''"''  '"''^^  t^-^n  with 
Montreal,  he    wished    "   mak    The  "Tm  "''^^""'^^  *' 
httle  island  of  St.  Helens  as  Sn  '^"'^"'^"t  on  the 

the  Indians.  '       "^'"^^  ^^^^  °f  defence  against 

LescarbotatPortRoyal.— inifin^ft, 
St.  Croix,  and  moved  ac^  to  ^t  Rolr'^l'"^''^ 
year    reinforcements    came    out     inM  i^    '   '"  ""^  "^« 
de  Poutrincourt    to  whZ  n    ^.  '"-^'"drng    the    Baron 
as  the  King-s  Lieutenan^ge^ert^""!^-  ^"'^^  "-  Powers 

«oyaI   and   the   adjacen    ^.^  '  WUh'' n    'p'   ^°" 
court  came  his  friend    thp  i»  ,;         ^^   Poutrin- 

whose  clever  pen  we  i  the  firl?  "^  '"""'"*'  *° 
the  first  history  of  New  France. 
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Though  without  the  physical  energy  of  Charaplain, 
Lescarbot  was  much  wiser,  and  saw  the  folly  of  these 
little  island  settlements.  If  you  want  to  be  in  prison, 
he  said,  there  is  no  need  of  coming  to  America;  prisons 
in  plenty  there  are  at  home. 

Above  all  Lescarbot  saw  that  a  prosperous   colony 
must  be  rooted  in  the  soil.    The  riches  which  Spain  had 
drawn  from  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had 
set  all  Europe  astray  in  the  search  for  precious  metals. 
For  these  the  English  Frobisher  had  sought  amid  Arc- 
tic snows,  and  had  brought  home  a  cargo  of  iron  pyrites 
in  mistake  for  gold.     Champlain  himself  wasted  much 
of  his  time  in  searching  for  minerals  along  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     Lescarbot  knew  better.     "This 
copper,"  he  says  of  a  mine  which  was  discovered,  "is 
of  very  good  quality,  but  the  time  for  hunting  for  such 
things   is   not  yet  come.     ...     The  first  and  most 
essential  mine  is  to  have  plenty  of  bread  and  wine  and 
catUe,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  history.    Our 
happiness  does  not  spring  from  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, which  cannot  employ  men  either  at  tilling  the  soil, 
or  at  manufacturing."     These  ideas  may  seem  to  us 
commonplace  enough,  but  when  we  remember  that  at 
this  very  time  the  Spaniards  in  South  America  were 
neglecting  their  farms  in  the  search  for  gold,  when  we 
remember  how  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  gold  led  astray 
even  the  wise  and  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  we  shall 
recognise  in  Marc  Lescarbot  one  of  the  wisest  men  of 
his  time.     In   1607,   while   De   Monts  and  Champlain 
were  off  exploring  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  coast  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  he  took  charge  at  Port  Royal 
and  taught  farming  and  gardening  to  the  settlers.     For 
this   the   adventure-loving   Champlain    dubbed    him    a 
stay-at-home,  but  we  cau  uow  see  that  right  was  on  the 
side  of  the  lawyer.     Champlain,  though  he  had  a  love 
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"young  country  to  feed  itLT  "'^   '"'''    "P"" 

Founding  of  Quebec  ~tL 

depended  upon  the  favour  of.h'""^''"'^'^  "'  °"=  ^^""'^ 
"bsence  in  Canada  was  rescLd/d  "''. ""'  ''"""«  "'^ 
some  merchants  whose  vess^bh  T.'""  '^'"»P''"«  "f 
-n^'  appeal  persuaded  Hen  '  iv  t  "'"''•  ^  P- 
r--=«;.^_^ ^  '^  '"  ■•enew  it  for  one 

I  n  I    II         


pte  sf ra;::Lr%r^'.-^  ^-'^  -'- 

then  at  Tadoussac,  but^hamnL       "  '''"'"^  P°''  ^^- 

ed  "n  to  Where  the  river  niS"";»V'"'"  '°^' P^^^" 
-»s,  and  tiiere,  on  July  3rd. 
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hSl-'T"-  *''•'  "'^  °J  "  '""^'"«  P""*-  Such  was  the 
humble  beginning  of  the  historic  cit>  of  Quebec.  Save 
or  the  years  1629-32  the  fleur-de-.ys  was  to  wave  on 
that  rocky  chff  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

War  with  the  Iroquois.-Champlain  was  s.xin  entan- 
gled in  the  meshes  of  Indian  politics  and  diplomacy 
With  their  splendid  central  position  (see  p.  12)  the 
Iroquois  could  strike  at  the  fleets  of  canoes  which  came 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Ottawa  to  trade  at  Three 
Rivers  or  Quebec.  Against  them  the  Hurons  and  the 
Algonquins  were  banded  together,  and  hardly  was 
Quebec  founded  when  Champlain  had  to  choose  be- 
tw.^M  the  two  leagues.  He  allied  himself  with  the  more 
numerous  party,  with  whom  he  had  already  estab- 
hshed  friendly  relations,  and  in  June,  1609,  we  find 
Jiim  on  the  war-path  against  the  Iroquois 

With  his  Indian  allies  and  a  few  Frenchmen,  Cham- 
plain  amended  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  turned  south  along 
the  Richelieu,  then  known  as  the  River  of  the  Iroquois 
Soon  they  reached  the  lake  which  now  bears  his  name, 
a  lake  of  limpid  waters  and  well-wooded  shores- woods 
which  have  rung  so  often  with  the  war-cry,  waters  which 
so  often  have  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  men  Near 
the  spot  where  is  now  Ticonderoga,  they  met  a  fleet 

tuTT^"-  '^"  "'^^'  '°"«  ^  '^°"'^"'^  '^^^Se  throats 
yelled  defiance;  in  the  summer  morning  the  battle 
joined.  The  Iroquois  advanced  to  the  fray  with  a  mar- 
tial regularity,  a  disciplined  silence  that  won  the  admir- 
ation of  the  soldierly  Champlain.  They  were  clad  in 
wicker  armour,  which  would  turn  an  arrow.  But  when 
a  figure  in  gleaming  steel  stepped  forth  from  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  when  from  his  levelled  weapon  there 
belched  forth  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the^  brave 

god  filled  their  savage  hearts,   and  they  fled   in  panic 
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in  a  battie  near  the  ^outh  TL'1£u^'''ZZ 

yet  unborn  were  to  rue  that  victo^"       ■""'  ^'"""™ 

Fint  Exploration  of  Ontwto— Fnr   .i,„        .   , 
years    Chan^plain.    Hfe    was^^"  «;iro»t   'Z 


Champlain's  Explorations 


f^t^tStT^-::^— -t^^- 
-aking.     In  1610  he  planned  an  expediC  ^n^r^" 
of  a  great  inland  sea  described  by  the  ^vls     Th 
we  now  know  tn  hav.  W-  H»rf       ^  nat  ves.     fhis 
~         ^^"   Hudson  Say,    but  to  his 
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dream  it  was    the    long-sought-for    sea  beyond  which 
lay  Asia,  and  the  pearl  and  gold  of  the  barbaric  East. 
In  1613  he  explored  the  Ottawa  River  as  far  as  Uc 
des  Allumettes.     Nicholas  Vignau,   "the  most  shame- 
less har  that  ever  was  bom,'    as  Champlain  calls  him 
had  spen;  the  winter  of  1612  among  the  Indians  on  the 
Upper  Ottawa,  and  on  his  return  told  a  cunningly  de- 
vised tale  of  how  he   had  reached  the   Northern   Sea. 
The  recently  published  account  of  the  discoveries  and 
death  of  Henry  Hudson  lent  colour  to  the  story,  and 
Champlain  pushed  up  the  Ottawa,  overcoming  its  almost 
countless  shoals  and  cataracts  by  portaging  the  canoes 
through  the  rock  and  dense  scrub.      On  reaching  Uc 
des  AUumettes,  his  hopes  were  dashed,  for  the  Indians 
there  forced  Vignau  to  confess  that  he  had  spent  the  winter 
among  them.     Champlain  magnanimously  forgave  the 
deceiver,  but  was  compelled  to  return,  though  he  had 
the  minor  satisfaction  of  persuading  new  tribes  to  come 
to  the  barter  at  Quebec.     In   1615  he  again  ascended 
the  Ottawa,  crossed  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and  thence  by 
the    French    River    to    the    Georgian   Bay;    continuing 
his   march  by  way  of  Lake  Simcoe,   the  Trent  system 
and  the   Bay  of  Quinte,    he  was    the   first  white  man 
to   set    eyes    upon    Lake    Ontario.     Crossing  this   lake  ' 
he    accompanied    the    Hurons    to    the    northern    part 
of    New   York    State,    in     an    unsuccessful    expedition 
against    an     Iroquois     stronghold    not     far    from    the 
present   town  of  Syracuse.      He  was  carried  wounded 
from  the  field,  and  spent  the  following  winter  among 
the  Hurons,  noting  with  a  keen  eye  their  manners  and 
customs.    Thereafter  he  lived  mainly  .at  Quebec,  though 
with   frequent   journeys   to   France    ,,.   the   attempt   to 
arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

The  New  Company.    Though   trade  had  been  going 
on  satisfactorily,  colonization  was  at  a  standstill.     De 
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Monts'    monopoly  came   to  an    end  in   Ifino        .  . 
■      some  years  trade  was  free.    The  resuks  of    h'   ^'^  '"^ 
unsatisfactory;  for  such  «  ^?X     T  '""^  were  very 

the  St.  Wencetha    not  half  2  T''^"'^  ^^"^  ^ 
of    their   goods     and    nZ.  ^"^  """^^  "^^^PO^e 

brawling  and  Led    fr^hf    H"'   ™'°"'''    '''•"«   their 

^ians.  isaLEmXly  irtrar"''.^''^  -^"- 
Company  formed  in  France  bvPh        ,  "^^  «'^'=°  *°  ^ 

inal  presidency  of  Sf  ^P^^^"' "°^"' ^l"^  "<>■"- 
As  far  as  trade  went  tJe  Comn""  *"'  ^'°°'*  «°y'^- 
In  one  year  it  car^fed  25  oS)  7  ?  T  "^''^  '^"'^'^'■ 
to  have  paid  for  ^veraW^     !,'°  J'"°'^^'  ""'^  '^  ^^ 

But  as  a  colonizinTw  ^dfd  noT"'  °'r'"  "•='  '^^°'- 
obvious  that  the  o„i!        I.     nothmg.     Indeed,  it  is 

'arger  the  Lpans^TT  H  "°'  "'"*  =^"''--  The 
farther  they  had  t"  -    ^m",'*   ""'^^   cultivation,    the 

the  habits  'of  Sepeoplftir  'T.-  '"^  ""'^  -^"«^<1 
ofthewoodsappealedtothem  TH  *''\ ^''-^"^urous  life 
an  old  friend  Iil^^Ta  ^"  """^  ^"'^  "^''^rt, 
family  to  settle    the  Co™ n  "'  """'  °"'  '^'th  his 

him.  Hubert,  ;oweve?hel7onT'^'  '""  ''^^^-^'^ 
descendants   in    thTI!  ^   '"""^^y  '"'^  numerous 

him  with  he  same  l^^:^  ."l^"''^'  ''^^  "^ack  to 
the  pioneers  of  ry.X?.      ^'^^  ^°^'^"'^^"  '"'  *° 

2rurD?crb7ni°:  '^h  ««"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  fulfil  the  cindUionsoT^h  7 '"'.'' '*"'^^"^'"Pt 
the  contract  was  Sded  ''f, ''^^^^'"'  -^  '»  1627 
as  the  Compagnie  de  la  Nn  u  'i''  ^'"P^"^  ^"°™ 
the  Company"^  ^he  Hundrld  A "'  °"- -"^d 
founded,  with  the  Cardfn  1  h  r.^'"^'^*'''  ^^'  then 
Grand  AdmL  :f ''^^ t^e  ,„d  t^^'""' •  ^'  ^"^  ^^^ 
-m.  as  patron  and  ^1^:^'%^^  ^, 
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this  Company  received  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  and 
of  the  government  of  Canada,  on  condition  that  it  send 
out    at    once   a   strong   reinforcement   of  artisans   and 
labourers,    and    that    in    fifteen    years   it   establish    in 
the  country  at  least  4,000  colonists.     But  in  the  same 
year  war  broke  out  with  England;  in  1628  the  Com- 
pany's fleet  of  provision  ships  was  captured,   and  in 
1629  the  starving  little  settlement  surrendered   to  an 
English  aeet  under  David  Kirke.     Champlain  spent  his 
next  three  years  in  England  and  France,  urging  on  the 
French   ambassador   and    the  French   Government   the 
importance  of  the  restoration  ol  the  colony.    He  was  suc- 
cessful and,  iv    ".32,  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en -laye 
Canada  was  given  back  by  Charles  I  of  England,  in  return 
for  the  payment  by  Fr.  .ce  of  the  unpaid  half  of  the 
dowry  of  his  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria.     But  the  capture 
of    Its   fleets    had  ruined  the   Company,    and    though 
Champlain  returned  to  Quebec  and  toiled  on  unweariedly 
as  before,  the  colonists  brought  out  were  few  and  unsatis- 
factoiy     Worn  out,  he  died  of  paralysis  on  Christmas 
day,  1635. 

Character  of  Champlain.— His  character  is  well  de- 
scribed by  the  Protestant  historian  Parkman,  in  words 
partly  copied  from  the  Jesuit  Char'  ;voix,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  thus  uniting  to  do  honour  to  the  founder 
of  New  France: 

■■The  colony  could  ill  spare  him.  For  twenty-seven 
years  he  had  laboured  hard  and  ceaselessly  for  its  welfare 
sacrificing  fortune,  repose,  and  domestic  peace  to  a  cause 
embraced  with  enthusiasm  and  pursued  with  intrepid  per- 
sistency. His  character  belonged  partly  to  the  past 
partly  to  the  present.  The  preux  chevalier,  the  crusader' 
the  romance-loving  explorer,  the  curious,  knowledge-seek- 
ing traveller,  the  practical  navigator,  all  chimed  their 
share  in  him.     His  views,  though  far  beyond  those  of 
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the  mean  spirits  around  him,  belonged  to  his  age  and 
nis  creed.  ...  He  is  charged  with  credulity,  from 
which  few  of  his  age  were  free,  and  which  in  all  ages 
has  been  the  foible  of  earnest  and  generous  natures 
too  ardent  to  criticise,  and  too  honourable  to  do-ibt 
the  honour  of  others.  .  .  .  A  soldier  from  his  youth,  in 
an  age  of  unbridled  license,  his  life  had  answered  to  his 
maxims;  and  when  a  generation  had  passed  after  his 
visit  to  the  Hurons,  their  elders  remembered  with  as- 
tonishment the  continence  of  the  great  French  war-chief  " 

,u      u-^l''u'°  ""*'''  '''^'"^'^  ^"^  ^^^  light-heartedness 
with  whi^h  he  brought  down  on  the  struggling  settle- 
ment the  wrath  of  the 
Iroquois.    Perhaps  he 
was  too  fond  of  hunt- 
ing   to   care   greatly 
whether   the    game 
were  a  squirrel  or  an 
Iroquois,  but  in  any 
case  there  could  never 
have  been  peace  for 
the  colony;  trade  with 
the  Indians  north  of 
the     St.     Lawrence 
could  never  have  been 
carried  on  until  these 
forest  tigers,  these  in- 
satiable scalp-  hunters, 
had   been  subdued. 
Nor  would  the    task 
have  been  at  first  a 
hard  one.     In   1635, 
the  year  of  his  death, 
Champlain   wrote   to 
Richelieu : "  It  requires 
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but  120  men,  light-armed  for  avoiding  arrows,  by  v.  hose 

shou  d  be,  w.thm  a  year,  absolute  masters  of  all  ies^ 
peoples  and  by  establishing  order  among  them  pr^ 
moj  re  gjous  worship,  and  secure  an  inedible  amoZ 

of  t^.  r  "'*  ""^  "°*  *'^^*  °f  Champlain,  but 

of  the  Government  and  of  the  Company  which  first  en 

dSL  ■"  "''"'  ''~'  "'  '^'''  -'^  ^-  '^ft  ''^ 


CHAPTER  V 
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■MISSIONARIES  AND  INDIANS 

The  Jesuits.-From  1627  to  1663  the  gover-.ment  of 
Canada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  of  One  Hundred 
Associates.  But  our  interest  is  not  in  the  affairs  of 
this  selfish  trading  corporation,  in  its  long  struggle  for 
existence  and  its  inclorious  end,  but  in  the  daring  of  the 
explorers  who  succeeded  Charaplain,  and  in  the  zeal 
of  the  missionaries. 

It   is   possible   that    a   priest   accompanied    Cartier 
on    his  second  voyage,   and  early  in   the  seventeenth 
century   we  hear  of  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Acadia-  but 
the  first  to  take  up  residence  in  Canada  were  four  Rerollet 
friars  who  came  in  1615.     These  Recollets— the  strictest 
branch  of  the  great  Franciscan  order  — worked  faith- 
fully among  the  Indians,  began  a  dictionary  of  the  Huron 
language,  and  abstained  from  politics.     In   1625  came 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Recollets 
and  given  the  shelter  refused  by  the  suspicious  Huguenot' 
De  Caen.     The  hospitality  was  ill-repaid,  for  after  the 
English  occupation  ,1629-32)  the  Recollets  found  them- 
selves,   on    one   pretext   or   another,    excluded   by    the 
Company,  pretexts  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the 
hand  of  their  Jesuit  rivals. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  a  retired  Spanish  soldier,  Ignatius  Lo>ola 
to  give  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  body  of  well- 
trained  and  disciplined  missionaries  in  the  struggle 
with  the  Reformation.  The  root  principle  of  the  Society 
the  cardinal  virtue  of  its  members,  is  obedience— ri='id 
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discipline,   unfailing   submission    to    the   will  of  their 

Supenor   and   to   his  voice   as   to   the   voice   of    God 

w«T   '■'^  J""''   missionaries    in    Canada    went    fori 

ward,   as   they   went   forward  in  Japan  and  in  SouTh 

Amenca,  as  they  go  forward  to-day  in  India  and  Afrfca 

regardless  of  self.     They  were  for  the  most  parV  men 

of  gentle  birth,  who.  had  they  remained  in  the  worid 

m.ght    have    held    high    position;   but  they     onquerS 

,      every    weakness    of    the    flesh,    braved    the  cold  and 

wet  and  misery,  the  daily  nausea  of  life  in  an  Indian 

vlkge    with  us  perpetual  stench,  its  fleas,  its  dirt  Us 

bad  and  ^anty  food,  with  the  prospect  ever  in  the  b;ck! 

torture  Their  ability  too  was  high.  A  Canadian 
proverb  ran:  "You  can  cut  out  a  Recolfet  with  a  hatched 
a  parish  pnest  with  a  chisel,  but  for  a  Jesuit  you  need 
the  pencil  of  an  artist." 

ized?.*P^"~'^''"''  "'"'  "'^'''^  f°^  ^  t™«  they  real- 
ued  ir  Paraguay,  was  to  establish  a  native  Christianity 
They  learned  the  language  of  their  flocks,   and  made 

hat  th^""  T"""'  *°  '''"''  '"^'^  P--h;    kno«^ng 
that  the  weaker  race  is  always  more  prone  to  be  in 
fluenced  by  our  vices  than  our  virtues,  they  wished  to 

Seal   of  a  ^f""''    7"   '"'""   °""-     '°    ^-'"'^    ^his 
deal  of  a  strong  and  peaceful  confederacy  of  native 

tribes  soon   became    strengthened   by  desire  for  tide 

-much   easier  with   peaceful   vassal    states   than   with 

mdependent  and  savage  nomads-and  by  the  politick 

Among  the  Hurons.-After  a  short  and  unsatisfactory 
experience  with  various  Algonquin  tribes,  the  Jesuit 
established  a  mission  among  the  Hurons.  whose  more 
sealed  habits  promised  better  results.     Every  moment 
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their  hvcs  were   in  danger.    Soon  after  their  coming 
a   fierce   attaclc   of  smallpox,   doubtless   brought   from 
Tadoussac  or  Quebec,  decimated  the  Hurons.  and  was 
ascribed  by  the  moody  savages  to  the  "medicine"  of 
the  black-robes.     Dear  especially  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Fathers  was  the  baptism  of  dying  children,  who  were 
thus,  If  but  one  drop  of  water  could  touch  their  brow 
snatched  from  an  eternity  of  woe  to  an  eternity  of  bliss' 
Unfortunately,   the  Huron  mother  mourning  over  her 
babe  was  inclined  to  ascribe  its  death  t6  the  baptismal 
nte,    and   cried   for   vengeance.    But   amid    peril   and 
discomfort  the  heroes  toiled  on  ;    their  patience,  their 
assiduity,  their  tact,  their  contempt  of  death,  gradually 
told   upon   the  savages,   and  the  prospects  of  success 
looked    bright.    But  a  thunder-cloud  was  looming  up 
from  southward. 

lie  Iroquois  Destroy  the  Hurons.— The  Iroquois  had 
been  quick  to  learn  that  their  bows  and  arrows  were 
powerless   against    the    thunder-speaking   guns    of   the 
French.    Soon  they  found  that  similar  guns  could  be 
had  m  exchange  for  furs  from  the  Dutch  traders  at 
Albany  (then  known  as  Orange)  on  the  Hudson.    With 
their  new  arms  they  renewed  their  attacks  upon  the 
Hurons,  and  a  war  of  extermination  began.     Gradually 
the  nerve  of  the  Hurons  was  shattered;  a  deep  dejection 
came    over   them  ;     perhaps   the   process   of   civilizing 
—or  taming— and  xjhristianizing  them  had  made  them 
less  fierce,  less  able  to  resist  the  human  wolves  who 
prowled    about    their    dwellings.     At    last    in    1649-50 
the  reiterated  Iroquois  attacks  overwhelmed  the  Hurons, 
and  as  a  nation  they  ceased  to  exist.     The  Huron  settle- 
ments at  St.  Ignace,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Marie,  near  the 
present  river  Wye,  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  several 
of  the  missionaries,  notably  Fathers  Br^beuf  and  Ule- 
mant,  were  tortured  and  killed,  after  displ-aying  an  b&mc 
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endurance  of  pain  which  surpassed  that  of  the  Indians 
themselves.  Such  of  the  Hurons  as  survived  fled  west- 
wards, settled  near  Detroit,  and  took  the  name  of  Wyan- 
dots;  of  then,  we  shall  hear  later.  A  few  others  found 
shelter  near  Quebec,  and  their  descendants  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  little  village  of  Lorette. 

Further  Iroquois  Conquests—Meanwhile  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hurons  had  only  whetted  the  appetites  of 
the   Iroquois   for   further   slaughter.     Already   in    1649 
they  had  wiped  out  the  Algonquins  of  Lake  Nipissing 
and  of  the    Upper   Ottawa.      In    1649-50   they   drove 
rom  their  homes  that  branch  of  the  Hurons  known  as 
the    Tobacco    nation.      In    1650-51    they   destroyed    a 
powerful  people  of  kindred  race  known  as  the  Neutrals 
who    dwelt   upon   the   north-east   shore   of  Lake   Erie 
and  the  south-west  of  Lake  Ontario.     I„  the  winter  of 
1051-2    a    band    of    warriors    marched    on  snowshoes 
through  the  forest,  a  journey  of  twenty  days  northward 
from  the  St.   Lawrence,   and  destroyed  an  Algonquin 
bibe  known  as  the  Attikamegues,  or  nation  of  the  Wiite 
Fish     who  dwelt  in  the  forest  near  the  sources  of  the 
St.  Maunce.     In  1654  they  turned  upon  the  Eries,  who 
lived  to  the  south-east  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  a  brave 
and  warlike  tribe,  which,  though  ignorant  of  firearms, 
had   great   skill    in  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows;  but  the 
desperate  valour  of  the  Iroquois  stormed  their  strong- 
hold   and  in  one  day  the  Erie  nation  was  destroyed. 
The  Iroquois  still  tell  the  grim  tale  of  how  on  the  evening 
of  the  battle,  the  forest  glowed  with  a  thousand  watch 
fires,  m  the  midst  of  each  of  which  a  burning  Erie  writhed 
out  his  life. 

Weakening  of  the  Iroquois.-Then  the  Confederates 

turned    upon    another    kindred    nation,    the    Andastes 

on  the  -Sus''»»'»**'"-"«    ~— -^  -**-..  »       ^  ' 

J       J       "'■•"'"""""'-"■-'  -''^'•■f  t'-reriiy  3,ears  ol  struggle 

reduced  them  to  a  disordered  and  wandering  band.     In 
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1680  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  destroyed 
the    lUinois  as  a  nation,  and  drove  the  remnant  west 
of  the  nver.     But  here  they  came  in  touch  with  the 
Sioux   or   Dacotah,   the  raiders  of  the  western  plains 
as  fierce  as  theraseh'cs,  and  more  numerous.     The  war 
parties  met  on  opposite  sides  of  a  small  stream.     "  What 
do  you  here?- said  the  Sioux.     "We  hunt."     "So  do 
we,     said  the  Sioux,  "and  what  do  you  hunt'"     "Men  " 
was  the  grim  answer.     "You  have  found  them,"  came 
the  reply  across  the  water,  and  a  desperate  fight  began 
After  four  hours  the  Iroquois  had  had  enough,  and  en- 
deavoured to  withdraw,  but  were  cut  off  almost  to  a 
man.     The   Sioux   tore   out  the   eyes  of  some   of  the 
captives,  cut  off  the  hands  of  others,  and  sent  them  back 
to  their  lodges  with  the  warning  not  to  send  women 
on  a  man's  errand  next  time. 

Such  a  bloody  repulse,  and  the  long  fight  with  the 

Andastes,  greatly  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  Iroquois 

Drink  too.  introduced  by  the  white  traders,  played  havoc 

in  their  ranks.     This  depletion  they  in  part  remedied 

by    the    adoption  of  their  bravest  prisoners;  as  early 

as  1680  the  pure  Iroquois  stock  was  greatly  mixed  with 

Huron,  Neutral,  and  Erie  blood,  and  more  than  a  trace 

of    white    was  beginning  to  appear;  one  of  their  most 

celebrated  chiefs  was  known  to  the  French,  from  his 

fatherhood,  as  the  Flemish  Bas^rd.     In  1713-15  thev 

adopted   into   their   "Long   House"   the  kindred   tribe 

of  the  Tuscaroras,  driven  north  from  Carolina       But 

their    power    was   weakening,    and   in    the    eighteenth 

century   they  ^rusted  more  to  diplomacy  than  to  force 

oi   arms. 

Iroquois  Exploits.-MeanwhiIe,  with  such  neighbours 
the  colony  did  not  prosper.  It  existed  practicaUy  on 
sufferance;  the  real  lords  of  the  soil  were  not  the  French 
but   the   Iroquois,   who  prowled  about  almost  at  will 
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In  1656  they  came  boldly  down  past  Quebec,  and  partly 
by  persuasion  and  partly  by  threats  induced  a  number 

.'  J°u  ''^"^'^'^  '°  ^°'"  *''^'"-  On  their  retur^^ey 
plundered  the  houses  of  the  Lower  Town  of  Quelle  and 
burned  s,x  of  the  Hurons,  without  a  hand  ^inrrais^d 
m  res>stance.  For  twenty  years  the  Iroquois  found^o 
sport  equal  to  this  bloody  teasing  of  the  colonists. 

Foundlngof  MontreaL-Tadoussac,  Quebec,  and  Three 
R.vers  were  the  centres  of  the  fur-trade.      i;  m^t^ 
mission  of  Montreal  was  founded,  in  defiance  of  the  advic^ 
of  all  practical  men.     "I  have  not  come  here,"   saW 
Ma.sonneuve,    the    heroic  founder,  "to  deliberate,  but 
to  act.     It  IS  my  duty  and  my  honour  to  found  a  colony 
at    Mon  real    and  I  would  go,  if  every  tree  were  an 
SZrea.  s  ^"""''^^''^  ^  ^^"^  "^  -"sious  visionaries! 
Order  of  Sulpicmns,  m  whose  hands  many  of  the  most 
vauable  sues  remain  to  this  day.     For  twenty  y"S 
the  fightmg  was  fierce  around  Montreal,  and  the  founders 
of  the  httie  settlement  had  some  reason  for  their  con- 
fidence that  so  many  hairbreadth  escapes  could  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  very  special  guardianship  o^ 
heaven.     In  1660  the  colony  was  saved  by  what  is  per- 
haps the  bravest  deed  in  Canada's  story 

The  Heroes  of  the  Long  Sault.-Adam  Daulac,  or 
Dollard  Sieur  des  Ormeaux,  was  a  young  man  of  good 
family,  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Hearing  that  a  band 
of  Iroquois  had  wintered  on  the  Ottawa,  and  were  about 
to  attack  the  colony,  he  obtained  permission  from 
Maisonneuve  to  collect  a  band  of  volunteers  and  to  go 
out  against  the  enemy.  Sixteen  joined  him;  others 
proffered  aid,  ,,      e  would  wait  till   the  spring  sowing 

Z,r";,  ^'*  "^^u"'"''  ''''■''''  °'  "'^  "'"^  ^-«d  would 
brook  no  delay.     They  made  their  wills,  received  the  Holy 
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five  days  the  dauntless  band  held  out.     Then  five Tunld 
Iroqucs   remforcemenu   arrived,    and   one   by   oTe^J 

r-^rc.i^roTioisi--- 
rr.rbu,ift:rd  =rto%hrra"3 

auheCom  ""r:'  -"-  ''^  that  tr^iLueTu : 

ll  ?hV  ^   I        P*"^''"'  *"''  '""  ^^'^'^  """""g  the  French 
In  the  confusion  the  Indians  rushed  in;  but  wHh  «e 

Z  thJrr"  ''T  ""^  '^''  '"'""^  ^°"^y  after  volley 

the^  who  escaped,  that  Montreal  heard  of  its  salvation 
by  the  httle  band  of  heroes  fighting  in  the  nlZTZ 
lA)rd  of  Hosts  and  of  His  Church. 
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Slown...  of  Growth  of  tha  Coloay.-Tales  of  these 
horrors,  spread  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  missionary  reportf 
d.d  not  encourage  emigration  to  Canada.  The  Companv 
d>d  not  want  set.I.rs  who  drove  the  fur-bearing  aZals 

Rather  they  demanded  from  the  colonist  a  combin- 
at.o„  of  qualifications  so  rare  as  to  debar  practicalTy  a"l 
would-be  emigrants.  "taiiy  an 

th  'd  "^  "'A"".  ^  *  «"°^  ^"  °f  'he  Church.  As 
the  Roman   Catholics  were  becoming  more  and  more  a 

'o Tetelt.      "  '"  '^"""'  ""^^  '^^^  '^  <-'  '-  '■■'•^•y 

a  Jng"he  ZL^  '  '"°^^'  '"^-  °°'  ""^'^  ^  <^'>  "- 

3.    He    must    be    of  a  quiet  and  stay-at-home  dis- 

pos.t,o„.  for  too  often  the  fur-trader  or  expLer  had  liJue 

wlTlJ"  '"^°''  ""'  ^''''""'  ">«  fr-  life  of  the 
woods  to  the  services  of  the  Church.  But  sUy-at-home 
people  are  ,ust  those  who  do  not  emigrate.  The  St 
m.ss,on  sent  out  saints,  prophets,  virgins,  but  vei  few 
men  and  women  to  rear  up  children  for  the  colon? 

Bu  a  bnghter  day  was  to  dawn.  Disgusted  with 
the  fa-lure  of  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Ass^iates 
and  urged  by  the  chief  officers  and  inhabitants  of^al 

(1663)  and  took  the  colony  into  his  own  hands  ^ 
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loul.  XIV  «d   Colb.rt.-Lo„is  XIV  was  at  this  time 
a  young  man  of  twentyfive,  active,  energetic,  greedy 
of  fame.     At  his  side  was 
his  great  Minister,  Colbert, 
wilh  equal  love  for  France 
and  equal  belief  in  her  im- 
perial destiny.    Considering 
colonies  to  be  of  great 
value,  as  supplying  raw 
materials  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  mother 
country,  and   markeU  for 
her  manufactured  goods,  he 
at  once  set  to  work  to  de- 
velop  the   farming,   the 
forests,  and  the  fisheries  of 
-»,.  _  ,  French  North  America, 

of  .!?.r  r*^  °*  "•'  West-Although  the  method 
of  governmg  by  a  company  had  proved  so  unsatisfactory, 
m  the  next  year  (1664)  the  trade  and  much  of  the  go^! 
cTTl  n"'"''^''  ^"'  ''''"'"'  °^-  '°  ^  --  <^°«Pany 
the  whole  of  North  and  South  Ame,.oa,  th.  West  Indies, 
and  the  slave  stations  on  the  wesf  coast  of  Africa  It 
proved  as  unsatisfactory  as  its  predecessors  and  in 
1673  went  bankrupt. 

Defeat  of  the  Iroquois.-Before  Colbert's  plans  for 
Canada  could  be  developed,  it  was  necessary  to  crush 
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the  Iroquois.  Early  in  1665  the  Marquis  de  Tracv 
arr.ved  Ca„,,,  ^,^  ,,^  ^.^,^  ^^  Lieutenautgen"^ 
of  the  King  ,n  North  and  South  America  with  him 
TLT  ^'^«---«««*-  Regiment,  veTe'rans  of  th" 

how   h.„  ,  .  •'•  ^"^  '"  ">«  Winter  a 

ooid    but   unsuccessful    att     i-    V-<    i       m.   n 
lif   r«,„.~.ii  ^     he   Governor, 

de   Courcelles,    was   n.:,;.,    ,.  ,o„    ,>    ,,j  Hawks     This 
only  enraged  the  Inr-,  ,„..     ,,:  ,„  the  spr    Tof  1666  an 
roquo.s  chief  at  0„.,>.,,   sp.ak,r,,   at  t.      GovenJor" 

waveVh"  r"l'''  """"'•  '  "'   ■  '^  '  '  -  killed. Ildly 
waved  his  tomaha.-,:  am!    h,  .-d     '  Th.i  is  the  U^Z 

that  split  his  head."    I'uf  ••  •  i  vZri  i 

„,„  "™u.       1  ur    .'•  i  lys  oi  Iroquois  impunitv 

were  over;    the  insulter  was  prom  -.: .  ,  .ken  out  Tthe 

UterTth"'  "'"rf^V'  '        "^  '">      "^  "'=>  «-<«' 
1  ^In       ''T  ^'•^'"'^^  '""^  ^"  ^"P*"*"'""  °f  over 
1,^  men,  regulars  mixed  with  Canadian  bush-ranwrs 
who  captured  the  Mohawk  towns,  burned  thei    sfo"; 

the  and  had  rest  for  twenty  years.     To  keep  the  frontier 

offi  T.^'T  "'™«  *"'  ^''^'"=«^"  '»  ««ny  of  the 
bfTe  "''•'%  C-'«"-Sali*res  Regiment,  o^  which 
by  the  offer  of  grants  of  land  and  other  favours  they 
induced  many  of  their  men  to  settle.    The  names  of  the^ 

ChrK."' v'^'L"'^*'"^'^'^  '"  ^"^h  '<"-"=  as  Soret 
Chambly,  Verch^res. 

Growtt  of  PopuUtion.-The  Iroquois  thus  cowed,  the 
fntLt!!.  f°"^^V'"™'''  ''''"  ""^"''™  t°  building 
bLe?v  2To^  "  1  '^^  ct'°"^'  ""■^'^ '"  ^««3  contained 
barely  2.500  people.  Ship-loads  of  emigrants  wei. 
sent  out.  including  wives  for  the  soldiers,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  encouraged  to  remain  in  the  country 
Penalties  were  imposed  on  all  bachelors,  a  dowry  was 
given  to  every  married  couple.  Special  gifts  were  made 
.o  every  g.n  who  married    before  the  age  of  sixteen 
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and  bounties  given  ■ 
to  all  families  with 
a  certain  number 
of  children.    Some 
of  the  immigrants 
proved  unsatisfac- 
tory. Even  Mother 
Mary  of  the  Incar- 
nation,   the    pious 
head  of  the  Ursu- 
line    Convent   at 
Quebec,  speaks  of 
one   ship-load  as 
"  mixed    goods, " 
and  of  another  as 
containing '  'a  good 
deal    of    trash." 
But    the   good 
priests,    whose   in- 
fluence in  Canada 

Arkival  o..   Ursuunbs,  1639  "'^^  f  .^'^^''   ^^'^ 

no  desire  to  cp«» 
our  country  peopled  by  the  sweepings  of  the  L7u 
-d  the  jails.  Such  bad  characte^  fs  did  not  menS 
2  the  r  "'"  P™™P«y  shipped  back  to  France;  most 
of  the  other  immigrants  were  decent,  healthy  peasants 
worthy  ancestors  of  the  devoted  fathers  and  motherfin' 

out  at  fL  ""P'7t"t«  ^nd  farm  animals  were  sent 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  King.  So  popular  did  Canada 
become  that  in  less  than  ten  years  the  population  ro,^ 
to  nearly  ten  thousand.     Louis  XIV  became  alaredTt 

Lldier,  '/^V'°PP^d  the  emigration  in  order  to  keep  hi 
soldiers  for  his  wars  in  Europe. 
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The  Intendant,  Talon.— The 
belt's  policy  in  Canada  was  not  v„e  v^ovemor,  but  the  In 
tendant,  an  official  nominally  in  charge  of  legal  Latten 
but  really  wth  his  hand  on  all  the  springs  of  aXTn 
tiecolony.  Jean  Talon,  the  first  Intendant,  endeavoured 
m  every  way  to  develop  the  raw  materials  of  the  coun,^' 

France.  Surveyors  were  sent  out  in  search  of  minerals^ 
the  ,ron  mjnes  of  Radnor  Forges  and  the  copper  S 
IJ^:  °"  ""^  '^^'  '"'""'  "^y  TalonWug-r,^ 
sh^p  andUr  '"  '^'^  "^^  encouraged;  "horL" 
Sheep  and  cattle  were  imported  from  France  to  improve 
the   breeds  ;    the   people   were   ordered   to  grow  hem^ 

and  tar.  Cod  fisher.es  were  established  on  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence,  and  seal  fisheries  on  the  Labrador  coast 
the  white  porpoises  off  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  were 
hunted  for  their  skin  and  oil.  Ship-buildinfwarbe^" 
at  the  royal  expense,  and  ship-loads  of  fish  produ^u 
and  lumber  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  return  for 
ugar  and  molasses.     To  cure  the  inhabitants  of^hSr 

Z  '°7..°'  "■'"'^'  '  '^^"^^  "-  established.  In 
defiance  of  the  .deas  of  the  day,  by  which  colonial^ade 
was  supposed  to  be  entirely  restricted  to  the  mother 

ZZ^r^  *«!:^'^°'°"'^'  '°^^'^^'  monopolized  TLr 
manufactures.  Talon  endeavoured  to  encourage  trale  b^- 

ZZ  T"  '"'  '''  ""'^  ^"^'^--l  colonies  and  estat 
hshed  a  tannery,  and  factories  for  the  making  of  cloth 

clr  "^'-  ^u'  ''  '"^^  '""^  theKinglookedon 
Canada  with  something  of  the  same  interest  as  a  man 

?of ^'b'likrd.'^^""'" '°« - ''-'''  -'^  -^^'-'^  -•  - 

Frontenac  and  Laval.-I„  1673  there  came  out  the 
Count  de  Frontenac  (162(Vl698),  ,  ^.„,j  ^^^ 
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had  spoiled  a  great  career  at  Court  by  his  insolenfand 
uncontroUaoIe   temper.    Though   he   came   to   Canada 

with  no  higher  motive  than 

that  of  resto;  ing  his  fortunes, 
his  courage,  his  sicill,  and  his 
sagacity  made  him  a  notable 
figure.     He  was  especially 
successful   in  dealing  with 
the  Indians,  whom  he  treated 
as    children,    lavishing    com- 
pliments and   presents   on 
them  when  good,  but  rebuk- 
iing   them   haughtily   when 
disobedient.      In  the  Council 
he  excelled  their  chiefs  alike 
in  dignity  and   in  eloquence. 
.   ti  ^o  ^^^  war-dance  his  leans  anrf 

ye^ls  were  wilder  than  their  own.     His  arbitrary  temper 

cler^,  and  m  Frangois  de  Uval  (1623-1708)  he  met  a 
Uval"^  ■"'"•--'-das  daunUessas  hisown.  In  1659 
It.  f"^  °"*  *°  ^^"^'^  as  head  of  the  Church 
al  in  le'y/  °'  ^''^"/P-*"'--  -d  Bishop  of  Pe^aYa' 
and  m  1674  was  made  Bishop  of  Quebec.     There  had 

a^d"  thl  sT '"°'  'f  °'  '"""-^'"^  ^  ^^-<1'-  Bishopric" 
and  the  Sulpic.an  clergy  of  Montreal  had  proposed  to 
the  Kmg  the>r  Vicar  Queylus,  but  the  Jesi^ts,  wishing 
to  keep  their  control  of  the  colony,  succeeded  in  gett  nf 
the  Pope  to  appoint  their  protdg^  and  pupil,  Uv^ 
Laval  was  unwearied  in  his  work  for  Canada;  tie  great 
Un.vers.ty  which  bears  his  name  dates  from  th^  SemSj 
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which  he  established  for  the  training  of    priests-    but 
m  h.s  resolve  to  be  supreme  in  the  c'olony'  he  feil  fou 
of  and  vanquished   successive 
governors  till  he  met  his  match 
in  Frontenac. 

The  Liquor  Traffic— What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the 
Bishop's  ideal  of  priestly  rule, 
in  this  quarrel  we  must  sym- 
pathize with  him.  The  greedy 
fur-traders  found  that  no  cur- 
rency equalled  brandy  in  the 
purchase  of  furs  from  the  In- 
dians. But  fire-water  tuned  the 
red  men  into  fiends,  and  their 

chiefs  again  and  again  implored  Monsbicneur  db  Lavai, 
the  French  to  keep  the  deadly  liquor  from  them.  When 
they  came  to  barter,  not  only  Quebec  and  Three  rL« 
SrfecTlTn  '  °"t-of-the-way  trading-post  became  a 
perfect  hell  on  earth,  with  maddened  Indians  crazy 
w.th  hquor.     Agamst    this  traffic  the  Bishop  and  Tb 

himSf^FlT  '^"^  ''"'  "''"'  ^^^"  tHe^Governo 
himself.     Frontenac's  answer  was  that  even  if  he  ore 

vented    the    fur-traders    from    debauching  the   Indfans 

F     r  ^'"'^1',  '""'^   ™"''l   °"'y  take  their  furs  to  the 
Engl^h  at  Albany,   there  to  buy  rum.     "Even    '  our 
them  in?o"'  t"-  harm."  he  said,  -it  at  least  bring 
w^r  thil   r.        •,7'"'  °"''  C^'''°""^"'-     To  do  away 

te  tan  ,sm  '■  Tu  ™'^  '"^^  ^"^"'  *°  -™  -"'^  P- 
testantism.  The  controversy  lasted  till  Frontenac  was 
recalled  by  the  King  in  1682. 
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The  First  Canadian  Parliament.-^  far  we  have  spoken 
of  wars  and  of  trade.  We  must  now  try  to  see  what 
was  the  life  of  the  people. 

All  the  British  colonies  of  the  time,  whether  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  America  or  in  the  West  Indies,  had 
parliaments  of  their  own. ,  Canada  was  entirely  different 
Her    government    was    modelled    upon    the   despotism 
of  Louis  XIV  in  Old  France;    the  royal   officials  were 
absolute.     When  he  first  came  out,  Frontenac  endeavour- 
ed to  summon  the  States-General  of  Canada,  on  the 
model  of  the  vStates-General  of  France,  a  body  which 
represented   the    people    somewhat    as   Parliament   did 
m    England.     Representatives    of    the    Lords,    Clergy 
and  Commons  met  at  Quebec  on  October  23rd,   1672' 
but   when   Frontenac   sent   word   of   their  proceedings 
to  his  Royal  master,  Colbert  wrote  in  reply  •     "Your 
assembling  of  the  inhabitants  to  talce  the  oath  of  fidelity 
and  your  division  of  them  into  three  estates,  may  have 
had  a  gooa  effect  for  the  moment,  but  it  is  well  for  you 
to  observe  that  yoii  are  always  to  follow,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  the  forms  in  use  here;   and  since  our 
Kings  have  long  regarded  it  as  good  for  their  service 
not   to   convoke   the   States-General   of   the   Kingdom 
m   order,    perhaps,    insensibly    to   abolish   this   ancient 
usage,  you,  on  your  part,  should  very  rarely,  or  to  speak 
more   correctly,    never,   give   a  corporate   form   to   the 
inhabitants  of  Canada.     You  should  even,  as  the  colony 
strengthens,  suppress  gradually  the  office  of  the  Syndic 
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an  unwillingness  to  he  ,mr,„cT  ^  "'^'^"'''ness, 

dignity.   whTeh"::a^  ^^Tj^Zt^^Tl  "/"^^ 
parliamentary  rule  of  the  touTe  "^  ^°'  '''^ 

The  Governor,  Bishop,  and  Intendant     of  ... 

under   hefX™ofth"«T°''  "*'"'''  ^''^^S'' "°t 

with  him.  EdS:::  tit^:  ""Cdf '  ■;  '^™°"^ 

the  first  «ade  the  handmaid  o/XorCL^'n'™'" 
man  the  most  important  official^was  J,e  I„l  ,""^ 
who  regulated  with  fatherly  care  th.Z  !  ^"^"'^^'"' 
of  the  life  of  the  colony  "^  He  Ja^  at  theT!r '^ '"'^ 
administration  of  justice   anHft  I        ^^^'^  °^  ^^^ 

see  that  the  comrn^^o;  e  ^Ho  'In^'  '^^'  '° 
pressed.     As    we   may   imarinT  r  ^  ""^^  "P" 


the 
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the  chief  inhabitants.  Under  roval  rule  it  was  formed 
o;  the  Governor,  Bishop,  Intendant,  and  a  varying  number 
of  ouncUlors,  which  in  1703  was  fixed  at  twelve  This 
Sup.  'ior  Council,  as  it  was  called,  was  parUy  a  court  of 
law,  id  partly  an  advisory  body  for  the  royal  officials 
None  ,  '  the  edicts  of  the  Governor  or  of  the  Intendant 
were  lej,  il  till  registered  by  it,  but  this  registration  was 
a  mere  f.  raality,  never  refused.  Its  members  held  office 
at  thi  King's  pleasure,  usually  for  life. 

FeudaUsm  in  Old  France.— In  any  new  country  the 
holdmg  of  land  is  the  main  business.     In  the  British 
colonies  to  the  south,  land  had  from  the  first  been  held 
m  what  is  now  the  usual  Canadian  tenure,  in  freehold 
or  as  It  IS  legally  termed  in  "free  and  cn.nmon  soccage  "' 
The  tenure  of  land  in  Canada  was  very  different,  being 
copied  from  that  in  Old  France.     In  the  Middle  Ages 
when  there  was  little  law  save  the  right  of  the  strongest' 
the  farmer,  when  unable  to  protect  himself,  had  naturally 
taken  shelter  under  the  wing  of  a  more  powerful  neigh- 
bour.    This  process  had  gone  on  till  there  grew  up  what 
we  know  as  the  Feudal  System,  under  which  all  the  land 
was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  King,  who  gave  it  out 
to  a  few  great  nobles,  who  let  it  out  to  lesser  nobles,  and 
they  again  to  other  tenants  in  return  for  certain  dues 
of    which    the    most    important     .  ,.•   military   service! 
As  the  country  became  more  settled,  the  King  tried  to 
put  an  end  to  the  private  wars  that  were  constantly 
carried  on   between   the  great  families,   and   for  some 
centuries  the  history  of  France  centres  round  the  struggle 
for  power  between   King  and  nobles.     Eventually  the 
King   won,  and  under  Louis  XIV  (1643-1715)  and  his 
successors,    most    of    the    nobles    instead  of  living  at 
home  and  doing  their  duty  by  their  tenants,  flocked  to 
Court  in  the  attempt  to  attract  the  King's  attention 
and  looked  on  their  esUtes  merely  as  possessions  from 
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The  Seigniorial  System  in  Canada.-The  land  of 
Canada  was  g,ven  out  to  the  Canadiannob.es  ors^So^' 
in  large  tracts  known  as  seigniories  Of  the<!P  ,.7^^'°" 
«jven  by  the  King  befor.  16^;  nLy^i  f'l'XTh! 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  bTf^rfeS 
after  that,  others  bv  thp  jn„„     -ru  ■       "^^    '°">*. 

-eat.y  in  size,  ti^'s^t ^we  I  :rora:tr,Ie' 
square  mile   ,n  size;  on  the  other  hand  Gobin  was  ten 

;ur  xr^e? '"'"''' ""''-  -°-  ^^-^-^ 

square  mues.     The  seigmory  was  oblong  in  shaoe   with 
.ts  shorter  s.de  on  the  River  St.  Uwrence  or  "h   RtheH  'u 

givJirSg^  ""^  ^^"*  °'  '^'"^  "-^^  ^''^  ^'^  -^^ 
1.  He  vowed   fealty   and  homage.     In   his  oath  of 
homage  was  included  a  strict  obligafion  to  perfo:^  Lh 
military  serv.ce  as  the  sovereign  commanded 

^.  Withm  forty  days  he  was  compelled   to  hand  in 

estate.     From  these  returns  we  can  still  draw  a  man 
of  New  France,  and  tell  how  the  people  lived,  ^ 

dir.ty  ^,    "^'^'"'y    '^''^"Sed    hands,    except    by 

d.  ect  descent  from  father  to  son,  the  seignior  was  com 
pelled  to  pay  to  the  Crown  a  Quinl.  or  one  Hft?  of  X 
apposed    value  of  the  seigniory.     Of  this  Jaymet^ 


^.l"^"  "^°.V™  «*•■"  «  =<i""e,  or  a  linear  m^^^TTZZ 
.,.^„.  ««  a  iuuc  ie»  than  an  acre;  a  linear  arpent  wa.,  IB2S. 
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was  the  custom  of  the  King  to  remit  one  third.  The 
usual  payment  was  very  small,  and  even  under  British 
rule  when  the  price  of  land  had  greatly  increased,  the 
total  value  of  the  Quinl  to  the  Crown  was  less  than  *1  500 
a  year. 

4.  The  Crown  kept  back  for  itself  certain  reserva- 
tions. Of  these  the  chief  were  the  right  to  take  from  the 
seigniory  (a)  land  for  fortification,  (A)  timber  suitable 
for  use  in  the  Royal  Navy,  (.)  royalties  upon  mines  and 
minerals,  (d)  rights  of  way,  (e)  the  use  of  beaches. 

Of  this  land  the  seignior  and  his  family  cultivated 
such  part  as  they  chose,  and  let  out  the  remainder  either 
to  sub-seigniors  or  directly  to  tenant  farmers.     We  must 
notice  that  whereas  the  p.-asant  in  Old  France  was  usually 
kno;vn   as  the  censitaire,  the  man  who  paid  rent,  or  the 
roturur,  the  man  whose  turn  it  was  to  own  the  land 
m  Canada  he  had  the  more   dignified  title  of  habilan't 
or  dweller  on  the  soil.     The  rent  paid  by  the  habitant 
fell  into  three  parts:  (a)  the  ce„s  et  rentes;  (A)  the  lods  et 
ventes;  (,c)  military  service  in  time  of  war.     Of  these  the 
cens  was  a  small   payment  of  one  or  more  cents  per 
arpent  of  front.     The  rentes  was  a  larger  due,  payable 
either  in  money  or  in  kind,  amounting  in  value  to  several 
cents   per  square  arpent.     In   the   litUe   colony   where 
money  was  scarce,   it  was  usually  stipulated  that  the 
farmer  might  give  in  payment  a  pig,  or  a  cow,  or  a 
c-ertam  number  of  chickens.     The  payment  became  due 
at  Michaelmas  (November  llth),  and  was  the  occasion 
for  a  great  annual  jollification  on  the  part  of  the  peasants 
Every    Autumn,"    writes    the    Abb^    Casgrain.    "as 
Michaelmas   approached,  the  seignior  warned  his  inhab- 
itants at  the  Church  door  after  mass,  that  their  cens  et 
r.»te,  were  payable.  As  soon  as  the  winter  roads  were  good 
the  Manor  House  became  the  centre  of  as  lively  activity 
as  the  Presbyt^e  is  to-day  when  the  inhabitants  assemble 
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to  pay  their  tithes.  Some  arrived  in  carryall,  some  in 
sle.ghs  each  bringing  with  him  a  ch-cke^l^  tio,  o  "s  b^ 
the  bushel,  or  other  products  of  his  land.  Somet  mes  th^ 
s^ewd  Norman  would  pay  in  grain  or  fowl  rhenTriS 

Xn  le  "'  '°  "°"'.^  "''^"  ""-^^^  --  •"«"•  but  more 
Often  the  se.gnior  ms.sted  in  the  deed  that  he  should 
choose  the  method  of  payment."  When  all  were  al 
s  mWed  there  was,  in  the  words  of  Parkman,  TpZ 
dipous  consumption  of  tobacco,  and  a  correspondTng 
o  tl  °."S'f'"»'°°d  gossip,  joined  to  the  outcries 
of  the  capfve  fowls  bundled  together,  with  legs  secure'^ 
t.ed,  but  w,th  throats  at  full  liberty."  With  drink 
and  sn,oke,  and  good  cheer,  and  good  fellowship  ft  wti 
often  eariy  morning  before  the  gathering  broke  up 

corrS^nSedTl"'    '"''   "    ""'"    ''^    '""^    *''*''<""^ 
LTbe^.  P'r'"*  °^  '^'  e"'"'  by  the  seign- 

land  by  the   habitant  to  the  seignior,  whenever  the  land 
ch^ged  hands  by  other  than  direct  inheritance  fl"r^ 

one   hird°  Z    .1  ""  ""^  ^"«"'°'  --"^  «-'ted 
do  so  ^"^     ^"  ^"^  ""''''  "°  '^8^  compulsion  to 

Between  Mitant  and  seignior  there  seems  to  have 
st;  7,:\^''"^'^'"'"S-  but  also  much  good  fello" 
ship_  The  Norman  peasant  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
h     has  a  grievance.     The  seigniories  were  often  given 

deoeliH  "^  -""""''  "'"■'  ""'  ^P"*^'"^^  '»  tbe  deed  but 
Sndfvhir"  '"'"""■  '"'^  '*  took  a  vast  deal  of 
tmies  the  deed,  drawn  up  by  a  clever  lawyer,  gave  the 

Tin  T"  i'r  ""=  *"*'■'''"  ''-''  -tended  to  ply 
^^ut  on  the  whole  their  relations  were  very  friendly 
They  hvod  together,  worked  together.  fou^hT  tn  Jh  J: 
even  1,  ihe  seignior  went  up  to  Quebec  for  a  month's 
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gaiety  in  the  winter,  it  was  a  very  simple  gaiety  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  French  court,  and  did  not  c«t 
much. 

The  B«i«litle8.-0ne  of  the  greatest  wrongs  of  the 
feudal  system  m  Old  France  was  the  right  of  banality 
by  which  the  lord  could  compel  the  peasant  to  bring 
his  com  to  be  ground  at  the  feudal  mill,  his  bread  to  be 

^^^  i!/"'  ^'"'''"  °^""'  '""  S^^P*^  t°  ^  Vr^^^  at 
the  feudal  wine-press.    Other  oppressive  privileges,  sim- 
ilar in  nature,  though  not  called  banalities,  were  that 
the  lord  could  exact  forced  labour  from  the  peasant   or 
hunt  over  his  fields,  which  often   meant  the   utter 'de- 
struction of  the  grain.   In  fact,  the  French  peasant  was, 
as  the  saying  went,  laiUabU  et  corviabU  d  merci,  "tax- 
able and  workable   at  will."     I„  Canada  it  was  very 
different      Hunting  was  carried  on  in  the  woods,  not 
in  the  fields;    no  wine  was  made;    only  one  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  enforce  the  oven  banality;    the  exac- 
tions of  forced  labour  were  not  frequent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  days  was  usually  restricted  to  three,  one  in  seed 
time   one  at  hay-making,  and  one  in  harvest;    the  mill 
banality  was  enforced,  and  the  peasant  paid  one  fow- 
teenth  for  the  privilege  of  having  his  grain  ground,  but 
in  practice  this  only  meant  that  the  seignior  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  up  a  good  mill,  which  usually  did  not 
pay  the  miller's  salary. 

The  Church  and'  the  Manor  House.-Thus  by  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  both  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  inm  a  litUe  above  Montreal  to  a  litUe  be 
low  Quebec,  were  so  thickly  setUed  that  they  had  the 
appearance  of  a  long  straggling  village  divided  by  a 
wide  street.  At  frequent  intervals  rose  the  spire  of  a 
church,  for  ve  must  not  forget  that  religion  played  a 
part  among  the  French  Canadians  of  the  seventeenth 
century  greater  even  than  it  does  to-day.     Every  few 
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miles  the  manor  house  of  the  seignior  was  seen,  usually 
not  much  b.gger  than  the  cottage  of  the  habitant.    In 

^^r  r.   ^"  '"'^'°'  ""=  *"*•■"'»'  '"""d  I^ders  to 
whom  he  looked  m  all  moments  of  perplexity  and  peril 


^    '    -  '♦*. 


'ir^:' 
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CHAPTER   VIII 


THE  EXPLORERS 

Slow    Growth    of  the  Colony.-Though  bv  Ififil  fh 

tarms  in  the  colony,  France  never,  save  for  the  first  few 
years  of  royal  rule  (1663-1673),  grasped  the  fac  th.t ! 
successful  colony  must  be  rootedTn  the  soj     Mor   than 

a TL  sro'uld'r'^'r"'  '=^""^^'  '°"^  after^otr S 
a  land  should  have  been  self-supporting,  should  indeed 
have    been   exporting   grain,    Canada   tas   only  "avS 

Jhe'tw'^'r  ^  '""^  """'^  °f  ""=   "Other  coun^; 
Ihe  two  ch>ef  influences  in  the  life  of  the  colony  wefe 

f  ir — — -  t:r-£^ 

The  English  and  French  Rivalry  for  the  Fur-trade  - 

To   the  south,   along  the   Atlantic   sea-boar"  English 
had   r    "r    r:   ^'°"'°^    "P^      «f   these    MarySnl 

Enlnd   h    t         '"^  "°'"''™  ™'°"'^=-  known  as  New 

Stus'  life    r    "  "'^•.^"'  '"  '^''^  °f  '''-^  ^t-ng 
religious   l,fe     they   made   little   attempt   to   rival   the 

t?e  nSble"  ""TT  "^''  ^"'  '"  general,  in  spUe  o 
the  noble  work  of  John  Eliot  (1604-1690),  paid  little 
attention  to  the  souls  of  the  Indians.    BenjLin  Frink 
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dmns,  and  thereby  to  bring  the  land  into  thl 

of  the   white  race      n„t  VI  ?  possession 

colonies  had^Tely  t  e  e"  t  aVd^twt  "'^  ^"^"^'^ 
then,  .Hich  shaped'much  o/'thTi:;^^ to^of  cT 
ada  Pushing  up  the  Penobscot  and  the  KenL^c  th^ 
Enghsh  came  ,n  contact  with  the  Indians  or  sought  by 
the  Oswego  and  the  Mohawk  to  divert  the  furs  ofuke 
Ontario  from  Montreal  to  New  York  Tn  .u 
each  power  had  some  advantagl^.e  fur freTS 
s ^^^^^"k'Trf'"'  '"  manufactured  goods  and    „ 

n  New  York  t^  n  T'  '""^'^  ''^"^^  ^"'^  -Reaper 

in  New  York  than  ,n  Quebec,  and  though  the  Indian 
preferred  the  taste  of  French  brandy  Enriish  n>i 
much  the  cheaper  and  the  same  amouftt  t "  wo^d 
buy  a  more  prolonged  debauch.  Hence  the  Flnnh 
we^e  driven  farther  and  farther  afield  in  the  attempt  o 
find  new  markets  among  new  tribes,  or  to  deal  wkh  th° 
Indians  before  they  reached  the  nearest  Englirh  post 
a^d  much  of  the  eariy  exploration  of  Canada  and  of 

^t  ^u    %"  ^T"'  ""'  '^"^  t"  '^^  ^^^ch  for  furs      In 
this  the  French  had  the  advantage.     With  them   tZ 

rr  wS^  7:VTr'''  ^'-'  p^°-^o" 

u    was  with    the    English,    and    the  exoense   of    „o, 
nsoning  the  distant  posts,   some  of  whTh  have  si' ce 

Besdes,  there  seems  to  be  something  wild  and  rSg 
m  the  French  character,  which  gives  them  a  greXf 
sympathy  with  savage  races.  Hence  there  g^ew  up  a 
class  of  men  known  as  coureurs-de-iois.  whrToamed 
by  ake  and  stream  in  quest  of  furs,  grew  wild  and  cS 
as  the  Indians  themselves,  and  in  many  cases  took  to 

•  For  exaoip,,,  Detmit.  founded  by  U  Mothe  CadiUao  in  1701 
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COURSUR  DE  BOIS 


wife  one  or  more  of  the 
soft^eyed  daughters  of 
the  forest.  This  was  not 
unlcnown  among  the 
EngHsh:  but  as  a  class 
the     coureurs-de-bois 
were  French  and  French 
only.    The  character  of 
the  colonists   and   the 
geography  of  the  con- 
tinent  also   aided  the 
French.     The   English 
in    New   England  and 
New  York  were  for  the 
most  part  decent,  order- 
ly fanners  who  settled 
on  the  land,  and  had  no 
care  for  a  roving  life. 
Among  the  French  were 
many  younger  sons  of 
the  lesser  nobility,  who 
had  noloveforfarming; 
war  and  the  chase  had 


u        ^.    .  ^3r  and  the  chase  haH 

been  the,r  profession  in  the  Old  World,  and  in  Canada 

Fanhir  .rr"^  *°  ^"^  "'''^'  ^-^  "^^  °f  ^he  wr's 

Farther  south,  there  were  indeed  among  the  English  of 
V.rgm,a  many  lawless  blades,  but  theylere  shuf  in  by 
the  mountams,   while  the  French   were  led   by  nature 

htrf  :frcrnL"  '"^=  -' '-  --^-  - 

Various  Motives  for  Exploration.-But  we  must  not 
g.ve  to  the  fur-trade  alone  the  credit  for  the  TplorS 
zea  of  the  French.  We  may  ascribe  it  to  four  diS 
mofves,  wh,ch  had  varying  weight  with  varying  natures- 
(a)    Heart-hunger    for    adventure    and    the    unknown 
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(i)   The  desire  for  furs,    {c)   Religious  zeal.   U)  Patri 
ot.sm-the    desire  to  win  new  countries  for  the  2^^" 

in  some,  one  or  other  is  lacking 

Nicolet.-Of  the  early  wanderings  of  Champlain  we 
have  already  spoken.     In  1618  he  had  left  among  Z 
Inchans  a  young  Norman  named  Jean  Nicolet,  who  fo 
kZ\LT  t'l"'"""^  ''■^  Indians,  some'times  on 
once  "tTasr  T  '°'"'*''"''  ■"  ''^"^^  "^  "is  life. 

Zrt  f  r  ^"P"''''  '°  *°""«-  S°°"  ^fter  the  giving 
Thl  Ri  ''^'°  ''^^"^^  (^^32).  Nicolet  returned  tf 
Three  R.vers,  and  m  1334  set  out  westward.  The  hope 
of  findmg  Chma  was  still  strong,  and  he  took  with  ht  a 
robe   of  brocaded  silk  to  wear  when  the  long-expecTed 

«°  .„;  t?"f  r.  ''"''''  "^^^  been  fLnd'  1 
crossed    and  the  land  of  the  Grand  Khan  should  open 

before  h,s  dazzled  eyes.    Up  the  Ottawa  he  went  across 

Bay'terTT"^  '"''  '''^  ^--''  «'-  ^o^^^^ 
fn'ndstheH  '■"'T'^  acquaintance  with  his  "^Id 
friends  the  Hurons.  and  went  on  till,  first  of  white  men 
he  reached  the  straits  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Herrhe 
turned  south,  and  followed  the  shore  to  the  straTte  of 
MacHnac,  where  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  di'^de 

on  l\  rt''  °"  '°  ''''  =°"*''^™  -<!  °f  Green  Bay 
on  Lake  Michigan,  and  came  for  the  first  time  iZ 
contact  w,th  a  race  of  the  great  Dacotah  s  o^k    the 

reached  the  Illmois  tnbe,  and  to  have  met  the  Sioux 

to  TrlT  '"'^"  ^'"'^'"^■°"=-  ^"  ^«35  he  came tck 
to  Green  Bay,  joined  one  of  the  usual  fur-trading  flo- 
ti  las  of  canoes,  and  returned  to  Three  Rivers.  Nfcolt 
had  reached  the  verge  of  the  Great  West,  but  ts 
mysteries  were  still  unrevealed 

Radisson  and  GroseilUers  found  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.-For  twenty  years  „o  further  progress  TL 
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made  m  western  exploration.     The  Jesuits  were  busy 

TnHM    ,        "°"'  ^""""S  "'"  ""^°°^  ^°d  ^-he  Iroquois, 
and  the  fur-trader  was  content  with  the  flotillas  which 
came   yearly   down   the  Ottawa.     The  work  of  Nicokt 
was   taken    up    by    two   fur-traders    .     Three  R  ve  s 
Meda,.,     chouart.     Sieur    des    Groseiuiers,     and     h  ^ 
brother-,n-law,  P.erre  Esprit  Radisson.     Of  these  two 
usual  y  known  as  Groseilliers  and  Radisson,  the  latte; 
was   the  younger  and   the   more  adventurous.     Before 
he  was  twenty  he  had  fought  against  the  Iroquois  and 
taken  scalps;  had  been  captured,   put  to  the  torture 
and  for  h,s  bravery  adopted  into  the  tribe;  had  escaped 
Three  P  ^r    ^'"''"^-^'-d  at  last  found  his  way  to 

that  he     '";    .     '''"'"^  *"''  '""""^^^  "^  •""^'  ^^"-"^ber 
that  he  was  better  with  paddle  and  gun  than  with  pen; 

that  he  was  wandering  in  an  almost  unknown  county 
and  in  search  not  of  geographical  knowledge,  but  of  furs 
so  that  exactly  where  he  went  is  hard  to  say.  Thus 
when  he  tells  us  that  "this  nation  have  wars  aglns 
those  of  the  Forked  River,  .  .  .  so  called  becafsl 
has  two  branches  the  one  towards  the  west  the  other 
towards  the  south,"  we  really  cannot  tell  whether  he 
ZTJ  f  r'l?"  °'  '^'  '^'''^°"^'"  «"'!  *•>-  Mississippi, 

was  fond  „f  \^''°k"  """  ''''  ^'"'^'PP'  "-"■  H^ 
was  fond  of  cheery  boasting  and  exaggeration    so  that 

1659  the  brothers-m-law,  who  had  formed  a  partnership 
m  the  fur-  rade,  ,vent  far  to  the  west,  and  came  out  on 
hv  Z     "r"'  ""°"^  '^'  ^''''  ^'"^  the  Sioux,  returning 

th'^s  the^'fi  rr'  "'  '-'''^  """"°^'  -'•''^''  they  were 
thus   the   first   to   round.     Whe   ,er   they   reached   the 

kn'owTt'  :i  '"'^  °"^  "'  '''  t^'^^taries'we  shall  nelS 
rrL/w  .  7  ""'^  ^^"^""^y  ^^^  discoverers  of  the 
Great  West.  In  1660  they  were  back  in  Quebec  passW 
on  their  way  down  the  Ottawa  the  still  smokngS 
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l-cense  unless  they  would  share  with  him  fl  " 

and  went  in  search  nf  fh»  m  Vu  "  ^''^  P''°'i's. 

had  heard  "rom     L   Crees    rea  h"  ^."  "'  "''''^''  '"^^ 
Hudson   Bay,    and    perhan;  Z7  '"' ^'^^^^'^  ot 
itself      In  Tfifi,  ru     P^^^'P"  the  shores  of  James   Bay 
'     "■     ^"  '**^3  they  got  into  another  quarrel  with  ,u 
Governor  and  had  most  of  their  f„rc       V  ^  ^^^ 

stole  off  to  Boston,  where    om    Z^UcT'  "  '"'' 
who   were   in    Am^^^      ■  'ins'is-n  Commissioners, 

induced  Them  to  re"™  w^h  r*'"'  '^°'°"'^'  •"'^«- 
the  adventurl  we  Ten  LveT  '°  ^°,^'^"'-  "'- 
populace  corrupted  the  „  1nt7G<:l  T  °' '''^ 
Radishes.     GroseiUier,  ;„  r.  Gooseberry  and 

named  ZachaT  Sm"  s^^.T'Jt^sTVT' 
Bay,  whence  he  brought  back  so  fine  a  earl  of"f" 

"^  szi:Lo::  ::'i^rri  --""--" « 

They  were  ^ivenX  ^  .e  r^^htttadfin'r  """> 
complete  and  entire  possesion  of  the  ,and  Tnd'f'l; 
mines  within  it,  the  sole  ri^ht  t«  a^  ^  °^  ^" 

erect  buildings   in  "  alth  ^'^'"""ster  justice  and 

commonly  called  Hudson  •<:  StrV.     7        .  '^   ^^'^''s- 

were  to  pay  him  "two  black  elks  an^  two  blaci  ^e't'" 
whenever  he  or  his  siicrrsqor=  ,„t      j     ,  "^^^crs, 

he  had  granted.      "  ""'"'''^  '^^  '^"l^  which 
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But  the  French  had  no  mind  to  give  up  their  claim 
to  a  region  so  rich  in  furs,  because  an  English  King  had 
signed  a  paper,  and  had  sent  two  renegade  Frenchmen  to 
trade   with   the  natives.     In   1672  the  Jesuit  Albanel 
sent   by   Talon,  reached  the  shores  of  James  Bay,  and 
took  possession  of  the  region  for  France,  thus  ushering 
m  forty  years  of  fighting,  in  much  of  which  Radisson 
and  Groscilliers  took  part,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the 
other.     The  brothers-in-law  soon  quarrelled  with  Charles 
Bai  ey,  the  English  official  at  the  Bay,  a  red-faced  and 
choleric  John  Bull,  who  hated  Frenchmen,  so  they  prompt- 
ly went  off  to  Quebec,  and  then  to  Paris,  where  they 
were    quickly    taken    into^  favour.      In    1682   we   find 
Radi^on  again  at  the  Bay,  where  he  found  a  ship  of 
the   Hudson's   bay   Company   commanded   by   his   old 
friend   GiUam,   with   the   Company's   factor  on   board 
Sailing  up  the  Hayes  River,  Radisson  found  another  ship 
trading  without  a  license,  commanded  by  Gillam's  son 
Ben;  the  wily  New  Englanders  were  taking  the  Company's 
pay  with  one  hand,   and  robbing  it   with   the   other 
During  the  winter  Radisson's  two  ships  were  caught 
and  broken  by  the  ice,  but  he  played  off  one  New  England 
party  against  the  other,  and  finally  captured  them  both 
and  took  them  off  to  Quebec.     When  the  Indians  who 
came  in  the  spring  to  trade  seemed  inclined  to  take  the 
part  of  the  English,  who  offered  better  prices,  Radisson 
put  so  brave  a  face  on  it  that  soon  every  Indian  was  on 
his  side.     At  Quebec  the  weak  Governor,  U  Barre   re- 
eased  the  British  ship,  which  so  angered  Radisson  that, 
though  he  returned  to  Paris,  he  soon  stole  away  to  London 
Here  he  was  again  taken  into  favour  by  the  Company 
went  back  to  the  Bay,  captured  from  his  nephew,  young 
Gtoseilliers,  some  12,000  pelts,  the  produce  of  a  whole 
year's  trade,  and   goods   worth   8,000  more,  and  came 
back  to  England  in  triumph  (1684).  We  hear  of  him 
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last  in  1710,  still  in  the  service  of  th.  <- 

whom    he    drew     a    well  H^        ^  '^°"'P^">'' f™™ 

cheery,  and  boaltful  aretr     "'^''    P-sion- dauntless, 

stars,  and  seen  Orion  and  the  Bea  Theel  in  f  h  ""'"  ""^ 
but  whether  a  man  was  RnnT     --  ?!  *"*"■  courses; 

mattered  not  aTaw  ^  hL  He  ^^T  "'  ''-'-^-^ 
distinction  between  England  and  P  '"='^^*<l"^"y  "'tie 
I.oui.  and  King  Charles  But  thr^'"'"^'="  ^'°S 
bi^-  own.  and  thoueh  mtHnr  ^^  ^'^  '^^'S'""  ^^ 

he  was  so  fealTsoTh^  rsH^rmM  ""'  ^  "^•"^■ 
that  to  read  his  journals  is  to  Le  h  1^'^  rT"''"'' 
he  was  false  to  Canada  «n^  tlJ         .  ^"  '"^  ^'^e 

and  to  E„g.and'rttrastfr\l?rtr  ",  J""'^^ 
and  the  open  sky   and    the    fur  ch^se    wt^^      T'' 
nver  and  rapid,  or  in  the  Frozen  Sea  a^HnL  ^'°"« 
came,  he  could  have  said  as  feaHe^  af  drdttJ::^;^ 
"Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
Dig  the  grave,  and  let  me  lie. 
oM  did  I  live  and  gladly  die. 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will  ■' 

in  1667  and  was  granted  bv  the  tf  '""V°  '^'^"^'^^ 
iory  just  above^MontLt  to  tHfcrr  "^^^^^ 
mockery  of  his  early  dream;  thatllong  the  St  l'  '" 
lay  the  path  to  China  and  the  East  lit  .t  ^^'^'^"''^ 
I-achine.  For  a  year  or  two  h!  .!  ^  "'^  "^«^  °f 
ploughed  the  land,  and  tSd  tl  b"r  '"^'t,''^  "'■^"'°^- 
France.  But  his  heart  wa"  ij  ease  ft  tS  T  '"" 
by  fur-traders  and  Indians  from  t ^  ,1  '  ^™"Sht 
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of  souls  to  save,  of  adventure.  Near  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Hamilton  he  met  with  anotliur  p-rty 
under  Louis  Joliet,  an  ener- 
getic young  Canadian  fur- 
trader,  returning  from  Lake 
Huron,  to  which  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  Intendant  Talon 
in  search  of  copper.  After 
their  parting  La  Salle's  move- 
ments are  uncertain.  Some 
hold  that  he  reached  the  Ohio, 
and  floated  down  its  waters 
'  to  the  Mississippi.  The  first 
is  possible,  the  second  un- 
likely. 

SiBuR  DB  LA  Sails  J"****  ""*^  Marquette.— It 

was  a  time  of  great  activity. 
In  1672  Father  Albanel  had  reached  James  Bay  overland. 
In  the  same  year  Joliet  wintered   in    Michilimackinaci 
where  he  became  the  fast  friend  of  Father  Marquette, 
a  Jesuit  priest  at  this  western  Mission.      In  the  spring 
of  the  next  year  (1673)  the  priest  and  the  fur-trader, 
saint  and  business  man,  set  out  together,  crossed  Green 
Bay,  reached  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  floated  down  to 
the  Mississippi.     Past  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Arkansas  they  went;  but  here  in  fear  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  still  brooked  no  rival  in  their  domains, 
they  turned  back.    Marquette,  broken  in  health,  remained 
at   Michilimackinac    till    1675,   when  in  an  attempt  to 
return   to  civilization   he   died.     Near   Montreal  Joliet 
and  his  canoe  were  upset  in  the  Lachine  Rapids,  and 
though  the  explorer  escaped,  his  papers  were  lost,  and 
the  accounts  which  we  have  of  his  voyage  are  drawn 
from  his  later  recollections. 
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kansas.  Frontenac  had  founded  a  fort  «f  ^  '  ^'- 


A'HUDtON 


MttGiccvoXe^ 


JouKT's  Earliest  Map 

France     anH    hu    i,-     j  •.-  years— ot  his  return  to 

Tonti^;fre  i:  'Sn^h^^e^tl  ^^   T'' 
and  his  fur-trading  with  the  ind  an,       fl  ^""'^"^^ 

.    .    no.,  he  built  a  vessel,  the  GnffS„,  on  Lake 
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Ene,  w  '.ed  in  her  to  Green  Bay,  loaded  her  with  fun 
and  Dent  her  home  (1679) ;  of  how  he  wintered  among  the 
Illmois,  end  in  the  spring  heard  that  the  Griffin  had 
gone  down  with  all  hands,  leaving  him  a  ruined  man- 


I 


Konrss  of  Marqubttb,  La  Sallb,  Etc. 


of  how  he  made  his  lonely  way  back  to  Fort  Frontenac, 
a  thousand  miles  in  canoe  and  on  foot  (1680) ;  but  we 
must  pass  on  to  the  greatest  adventure  of  all. 
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rolirrh/l!"  ""'"  ""'"''"'"K'  and  from  the  stories  of 

th    Gulf  of  r  "°"  '^"^  ""^  ^'"'"'PP'  «'-«=d  '"'o 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  not.  as  he  had  once  thought 

r„  ;  H  "'\^''  '""'  '"  •"'  "-''  '"ere  grew  up  the 
plan  of  descending  the  river  to  its  mouth  and  ^here 
foundmg  a  cty.  To  it  should  come  the  merchand  L 
of  France;  meanwhile,  from  far  and  near  the  Indian^ 
hould  bnng  their  furs  to  his  fort  on  the  Ilhnois,  and 
«^e  Father  of  Waters  should  be  the  link  that  bound 
them  Far  from  his  rivals  at  Montreal  and  Oueln-c  he 
would  serve  his  King  in  this  great  new  region  brougn 

of'^MoXr  cLt;'""""  "'  '""'^  -'  '-'  -''"'"^  -»^ 
In  December,  1681,  he  and  his  men  rendezvoused 
near  the  present  city  of  Chicago,  went  on  sledges  to  the 
Illinois  and  thence  along  the  ice  to  open  water,  and 
sailed  down  and  ever  down  past  many  an  Indian  vil- 
lage, with  a  thousand  marvels  opening  before  their 
as  omshed  gaze,  till  at  last  they  came  out  on  the  broad 
gu  f,  and  m  pnde  set  up  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  a 
pillar  on  which  were  the  words: 

LOUIS  IE  GRAND,  ROI  DE  PRANCE  ET  DB 

NAVARRE,  REGNE:  LE  NEUVIEME  AVRIL 

1682* 

Then,  with  shouts  of  vive  le  roi,  and  volleys  of  mus- 
ketrj',  the  whole  vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi  was  taken 
possession  of  for  the  King  of  France 

Death  of  La  SaUe.-In  1684  La  Salle  returned  to  his 
native  land  won  the  favour  of  the  King,  and  was  sent 
out  to  found  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
he  had  explored.     But  he  missed  the  entrance  to  the 


A„n*^lfl6's^2'  ^™''  *""*  °'  ''"""  ■"""  "'  ^='™^--  -'■'='- 
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river,  his  men  mutinied,  and  the  greatest  of  Canadian 
explorers  was  shot  by  the  mutineers  somewhere  amid  the 
swamps  and  the  prairies  of  Texas  (March  19th,  1687) 
Foundation  of  New  Orleans.-But  though  La  Salle 
died,  his  great  thought  lived  on;  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century  the  heroic  Le  Moyne  d'lberviUe,  one 
of  a  family  which  has  ever  since  been  prominent  in 
Canadian  history,  built  a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi;  in  1718  his  brother,  Le  Moyne  de  Bien- 
ville, founded  what  is  now  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 


CHAPTER  IX 

I.  A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  CONFLICT 

n.  ACADIA 

III.  CAPE  BRETON 

I 

Renewed  Iroquois  Attacks.-The  days  after  the  H. 
parture  of  Frontenao  recalled  those' of  th^tfyefrs 
before.     In  place  of  the  great  Governor  came  Dell 

nTl'Jo^i  2  '--/"^-''-^  -  the  wZ  fndie^ 
He  was  old  and  covetous,  proved  himself  utterly  un- 

disgrace^  His  successor,  the  Marquis  de  Denonville 
was  a  brave  soldier,  but  found  himself  in  a  dfficult 
s-tuafon,  for  it  was  now  clear  that  the  Iroqu.^    wet 

^outh  of  the  Hudrhlfb^n^ir  brt°hToLS^ 
Si   Ength""'lt°'  ""'"^  ^""'^^  "  '^^  •--  -iSfby 

of  U  Salle,  the  French  ire  i^cSrof^offhtrS 
water-ways  of  North  America.    New  York  andllCn 

r^rt^r^'th"^''^^''^""''-^ '^^'''^'i 

were  able  to  pierce  the  mountains,  and  contend  with 
Fance  for  control  of  the  interior.  Thus  when  DenonvUle 

he'lr^u  '  °"  '""""^  °'  "'"'"''"y  -'l  °f  exploration!  to 
the  Iroquois  country  and  the  Upper  Lakes.CoIonel  Thomas 
Dongan,    the   energetic   Irish   governor   of  New  y^rk 
wrote  to  him:   "Pardon  me  if  I  say  it  is  a  m^s^e  ", 
ceptyou  will  affirm  that  a  few  J.e  feiwrr^fbh^g 
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about  among  Indians  to  keep  themselves  from  starv- 
mg,  pves  the  French  a  right  to  the  country  " 

sei,!?'  ^'"'"'"*  f-  ^«=W»«-DenonviUe  treacherously 
.zed    on    some    fnendly  Iroquois  at  Fort    Frontenac 

II  I:  ^t  r*  "'"''  "•""'=  *°  P'^°'^  t°  the  galleys 
then  he  d.d  his  best  to  cow  the  Senecas  by  leadTng  an 
expedition    mto    their    country;    but   they    were   on^ 

ZrijT  ""^'r'  r  '"  '""^  "'^''^  o/ August  5 
1689.    amid    a   violent    hail-storm,    1,500    warr-ors   fel 

upon    the    village    of     Lachine,    and     wreaked     such 

vengeance    as    after    two   hundred   years   still    fills    us 

ot;  rmen'"'"^  '""  ^^'^  "^"'^^  ^  '^^  ^P°"  -^ 
over    100   men,    women,    and    children    were    tortured 

of^dian^deX;^  '''"  "^""^^  ^'^^  ^  ^^  ^ ^ 
The  Three  War  Parties.-The  King    had    alreadv 

Ted  tr°u?"  ''':  ''''^^™°^'  ''"'  ■»  Canada's  lest 
need  the  old  hon  Frontenac,  now  seventy  years  of  age 
was  sent  out.     On  his   arrival  he  at   once  resolved  to 

urged'on'th  1  ''"''  '"''  ''  '"'  ^"«"=''-  --°  "a^ 
urged  on  the  Iroquois,  m  order  "thus  to  hearten  his  allies 

^d  take  vengeance  on  his  foes.  At  Montreal,  Three 
and  fnendly  Indians  were  equipped.     Early  in  1690  they 

of  D-Anf'hn  ^f  t  ''°"'^^^'  ^''  "■"^-^''^  -"""and 
Heknf  ^  t  ^'"*'''  """  "^  ^°y"^  de  Sainte- 
Helene,  under  whom  were  his  two  brothers,  Le  Moyne 
d  Iberville  and  U  Moyne  de  Bienville.  Through  X 
snow  and  mud  and  slush  of  a  January  thaw  they  forced 
the  way  ell  upon  the  sleeping  village  of  Schenectady 
massacred  he  sleeping.  English  and  Dutch  inhabitants 
and  then,  loaded  with  booty  and  w.tn  prisoners  re^ 
treated  to  Montreal,  pursued  almost  to  its  gates.' but 

ZJT\  /.''':  '"™"'  ^''''^"'^=-     Meanwhile  Fran- 
cois Hertel  de  Rouville  had  left  Three  Rivers,  and  after 
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a  long  march  through  the  woods,  burst  upon  Salmon 

scenes  of  blood  and  torture  and  pillage  were  repeated 
On    their    retreat    the    English    caught    them    at    the 
Wooster  River,  but  Hertel  made  so  brave  a  "and  tha 
the  pursu.t  was  abandoned,  and  he  was  able  to    ead 
most  of  h.s  men  to  join  the  third  band,  which  had  left 

Srt^euf'"  ^r^^-  r^^   ^   ^^-'^'^   officer   named 

Fort  loyal     orc""p''   '"'   ''''"'  ^'^'y  -"-ked 
i-ort   Loyal,    on   Casco   Bay.   on   the  site  of  the  Dr« 

ent  cty    of   Portland.     It  was   soon   captured     simUar" 
scenesofhorrorwereenacted.andthefortwaslevllerkh 

rom'Z  th  ''  "'''''''  °'  ^^^"'^^  ^-  restored  but 
from  the  three  war-parties  we  must  date  that  half 
century  of  conflict  which  left  desolate  so  many 
Amencan   and  Canadian  homes.  ^ 

The  English  Fail  to  Take   Quebec— r„  « 
the   Massachusetts    men    resolv?d  tlot 'iT  Z 
Hornet's   nest,    and    a 
fleet    and    army   were 
sent     against    Quebec 
under    Sir     William 
Phips.    a    ship's    car- 
penter who  had  grown 
rich  by  rescuing  Span- 
ish   treasure     from    a 
sunken  galleon.    These 
captured  Port  Royal  in 
Acadia,  but  Frontenac 
was  too  much  for  them. 
He  concentrated  every 
man  in  the  colony  at 

Quebec,  and  to  Phips'  -     ^^- ,^»v«k,s; 

demand  for  surrender  haughtily  replied-  "T  win 
your  general  only  by  the  ma„th  It  '"'^'''^' 

y  "y  ine  mouth  of  my  cannon.  '      Phips 


Medau  Struck  m  Paris 

To   COMMEMORATB  THE   DeFBN 

OF  Quebec  in  1690  (Obvbrss)' 
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Medai,  Struck  in  Paris 
„_S?""^"°"*''8  THB  Dekencb 
OF  Quebec  in  1690  (Reverse) 


landed  his  militia  on  the  Beauport  shore;    they  foueht 
well,   but  could  make  little  impression;    the  amtli! 

tion   was   wasted  in  a 
useless     cannonade; 
smallpox     broke     out; 
and  amid   defeat   and 
gloom  the   New   Eng- 
landers  drew  off.     The 
Puritan   bowed   before 
the  will  of  God,  "and 
searched  his  conscience 
for   the   sin    that  had 
brought   upon  him  so 
stern  a  chastisement." 
Meanwhile  the  mis- 
government     of    King 

the    Pn^li.t.        u  -.  ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^    forced 

,,    u  /         "°^  '^y   '°   ''"^^    ^'"^   fr°m   the   throne 
which  fel    to  his  nephew,   William  of  Orange      jlmes 
found    refuge  i„  France,    and  between  1690  and  1713 
the     two    nations    grappled    in    two   terrible   wars    in 
the    latter   of  which  the    great   Duke  of   Marlborough 
won  his  fame.     During  all  these  years  Canada  and  the 
British  colonies  made  raid  after  raid  upon  each  other 
In    Hudson    Bay   the   French  did  great  deeds,   und'r 
the  heroic  young  Le  Moyne  d'Iberville,  who  with  one 
ship  took  two  British  .hips  and  put  to  flight  a  third 
captured  Fort  Nelson  (1697).  and  in  all  thtags  showed 
hmiself  a  most  gallant  and  chivalrous  gentleman.     In 
1711  an  expedition  was  sent  out  against  Quebec  under 
General  Hill  and  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden  Walker.     But 

JZr  .  1  ""^^  ^  "^'■^  '^°""'^'''  «'''°  °wed  his  pro- 
motion to  the  Queen's  love  for  his  sister-  Walker  was 
a  pompous  fool;  the  fleet  was  wrecked  in  a  fog  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  one  of  the  Egg  Islands; 


e.ght  ships  were  lost,    hundreds  of  gallant  sailors  were 
taed,   and  a  thousand  of  Marlborough's  veterin 
Wancer  and  Hill  sai^d  back  in  disgrace  and  shale       " 
Forty  Years  of  Slow  Progress.-For  the  next  fortv 
years  Canada  has  little  history.     Though  peaceTas  ZZ 

borde       M         T  '°  '""'  '^^•''■"^  "^"'  °"  -'°ng  the 
border.     Men  and  women  were  bom  and  Uved  and  died. 


Quebec  in  1700 


thit  i.u  II  population  of  Canada  doubled;  and 

that  IS  all  there  IS  to  tell.  >=".  tuu 
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iLderrw."^  '^u"'"'''  ^"'^  '°^sue  among  Hval  fur- 
traders,  both  m  the  colony  and  at  court,  a  Lgle  soTn 

In  1613  a  lawless  expedition  from  Virginia,  under  Samuel 
Argall     destroyed    De   Poutrincourt'f  lit  ,e    colot  " 
Port  Royal,  but  under  his  son,  Biencourt,  it  struggled 
mto  hfe  agam.     Biencourt  died  young,  and  his  rifhts 
passed  .nto  the  hands  of  the  Huguenot,  Claude  de  la  Tou 
and  of  h>s  danng  and  resourceful  son  Charles.    Claude  de 
l°\^^it  ^'"•^'"^  P°^'  ^'  tf-^  "-""th  of  the  Penob 
nTal-  c!:?:  ^t  ^^""""^  ''-''  ^'  ^-  ^^r. 
England  Attempts  to  Cplonire  Nova  Scotia.-Mean- 
wh.eK,ng  James  of  England  had  granted  Acadif  o  a 
&otch  nobleman,  Sir  William  Alexander,  who  sent  out  a 
few  colonists  and  maJe  a  good  deal  of  money  by  seTn« 
estates  m  his  new  realm.     The  purchasers    wL^ 
granted  by  the  King  the  title  of  ba?onetTNo:a  ScoT 
-em    to   have   made   no   attempt  at  settlement      st 

J^h^was  Sir  Bavid  Kirke.  ^o'f  Z^  l':^:-^^ 

The  La  Tours.-In  1628,  during  the  war  between  Vn. 
land  and  France,  Kirke  and  his  "brothe"  tp" "j  SL" 
French  forts,  and  carried  Claude  de  la  Tour  a  capSe  to 

htf  rturn"dT7r '^'  °"^  "^  ''^  QueenlmSo? 
honour,  turned  English,  was  made  a  baronet  of  Nova  Sco- 

t  a  came  back  with  two  ships  and  attacked  hi,  son's  pt^. 

tion,  but  was  repulsed.    Charies,  however,  wishing  to  have 

a  foot  in  either  camp,  accepted  a  baronetcy,  wWirhe 

continued  to  demand  from  France  the  title  of  Lieutenant 

governor,    which    was    finally  accorded  him     SX" 

Acadia  was  restored  to  France,  and  in  spite  of  La  W^ 

commission,  Isaac  de  Razi.ly  was  sent  out  flm  p'aL 
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as  Lieutenant-governor,  with  300  colonists      He      »  k 
lished  himself  at  Uhave   with  -  k      7"*'^-     "«  estab- 

Port  Royal      La  Tour  Tl  Jl  '°^''  estaWishment  at 

y>"-     i-a  iour  kept  his  post  at  Cat«.  <?!.Ku        j 

set  up  another  at  the  mouth  of  ^e  st  10^  ^    .'•       . 

squabbles  went  on  between   hil       !,  "'^  Contmual 

siae.     In  1643,  Charnisay,  who  was  nn  tJ,..     t  ,      V 

foundland,  in  vain  endeavouring    otthein  7   ""T 
David  Kirke;  in  1646  he  went  to  oil  I  """  ^^ 

m„ined   for  four  years,   a^wher?  Ms  CaThJ  "'•  "■ 
edified  the  good  priests  as  much  as  1  Pr  .   T   "-"^ 

jaoq,  elm,  had  been  endeavouring  to  hold  Fort  La  Tour, 
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sLSh  H  .,  «  "'  ^'-  J"'"''  ^«'""''  Chamisay,  though 
III  t,  1"'^\'^^'y  "«  ^8»inst  "is  five  hundred  Once 
she  beat  h.m  off,  but  on  Easter  Monday.  1645,  he  fought 
h.s  way  .nto  the  fort  after  heavy  loss,%aptu  ed  it  la 
forced  Madame  La  Tour  to  look  on  with  a  haUer  « 
her  neck  at  the  execution  of  her  faithful  followed.  S 
shock  was  too  great,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  h»r„„  r 
Acadia  died  of  a  broken  heart.  ™"*  °^ 

Charnisay  now  had  a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade- 
he  arranged  h.s  differences  with  the  Bostonians  7„!i 
persuaded  them  to  abandon  La  Tour,  but  Just  when 
h,s  prosperity  seemed  secure,  he  was  drowned  by  Jhe 
upset  mg  of  a  canoe  in  the  harfx,ur  of  Port  Royal  The 
mgemous  La  Tour  then  tried  to  bring  harmon^tto  t^e 
~Iony  by  marrymg  his  rival's  widow,  but  other  claimaS^ 
tni  I,R''i°'''^''"f.''"^"'  ""''  '""^  «^'=P"tes  went  o^ 

rIZIT/  ^"^  °u'^  ^"«'""''  ^°'<^'^"'  >-d  by  Major 
Robert  Sedgwick,  with  a  commission  from  Oliver  Crom 

well«Acadia.     U  Tour  was  equal  to  the  emergency 
went  to  England,  won  the  favour  of  the  Protector   a^d 

In  1666  he  d,ed  at  Port  Royal,  leaving  to  his  widow  a 

i^^fr"!-  "'°"«''  ""''^''  encumbered  by  debl 
England  Captures  Acadia.-In  1667  Acadia  was  re- 
stored to  France.    In  1690  Port  Royal  was  captured  by  a 
New  England  expedition  under  Sir  William  Ph^s.  but  wa^ 

«)on  restored ;  in  1710  it  was  again  captured  by  a  c^mbine^ 
Bnt.sh  and  New  England  force,  and  Its  name  changed 
to  Annapohs  Royal,  in  honour  of  the  English  Qu°en 
But  no  real  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  until  mg' 

.:r.nt;:;r  ^^^ '""'  ^-^  ---  ^-"--^  -Lt 
III 

Cape  Breton.-About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
centuo^,   K.ng  Louis  XIV  granted  the  island  T^^  . 
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s  t?  "■" "" "" ""« ■'i^i « .s^f  s; 

»u  complete  that  she  was  able  to  demanrf  f,^™  c 
U.e  cession  of  aU  her  Cairns  to  aZ^^^^J'Z  ^^^^ 
Bay    temtory,    known    Yy  Great  Britain   as   RuSs 
Und.         Cape      Breton      was    kept    bv    Fr»n         . 

a^hlt*'^.  T^'  °^  ^•'^  ^^-  ^---  -<»  S^-  hL° 
a  shelter  for  her  fishing  fleet;  on  it  there  .~,„  7.. 

great  fortress  of  LouisWg  '°°"  "'°^  ""^ 

.n..^^^^  k""*"*  °^  I^uisbourg-Ixjuisbourg  had  a 
splend,d  harbour,  but  the  country  around  was  Weak  a„d 
ba^en,  and  the  little  settlement  did  not  prosper     The 

to^ir^irirbrrr^^^^ 

J6,000,000,    an   enormous    sum    for   those    days      Thl    ' 
^n«  sent  out  to  ask  whether  they  were  p^^ng  tSe    f 
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Street*  with  gold.  In  1745  France  and  England  were 
agam  a  war  and  the  French  privateers  found  iouis Wg 

?^       -tV"  ^'"'^'^  ^'"  Englanden.  gathered  tL^her 

wpperell,  to  attack  the  fortress.  Though  thev  were 
a.ded  by  a  small  British  fleet  under  Comm^o  e  Wa^T 
.t  seemed  a  foolhardy  attempt;     but  DuchamboTS 

Z^tlLT  '"  ■""'"""*"="'  poltroon.  whSe 
Pepperell.  though  a  country  gentleman  without  experi- 

n  m'an""'  t°"'' ""^  ""'"^^  ^''"''  -d  inliniteTact 
of  ZTZ         ■""■*'=■    On  an  island  in  the  mouth 

Wain  ^'^r  ''''  "■  ""^^'^y-  '""^  '"'  tf-i^  '-a^  taken 
Warren  could  not  enter.  A  night  attack  was  beaten 
back.  s,xty  men  died  in  the  blo«iy  surf,  and  m  wire 
taken  pnsoners;  but  the  New  Engenders  forced  a  lanZg 
at  Gabarus  Bay.  to  the  west  of  the  town,  dragged  the^ 
guns  overiand  throi,gh  the  marshes,  and  prS  W 
attack  ^fiercely  that  after  forty-s^ven  da^s  of    ^ 

?he  thSTT'^T'  '°  ''"'""''"  -^-^  2.000  me^ 
forM  J  T  ^"8'«"<1"^  kept  the  French  flag  flying 
numr  f%'  °T''  ""''  ="  '"""  '»'°  the  harbour  I 
bv  tt  T  f'^^V^^^h-ntmen.  In  1748,  however! 
nf  M  I  T^  °^  A,x-la-Chapelle.  greatly  to  the  ange; 
of  New  England,  and  against  the  wiU  of  King  GeorgT  II 

for  Madras  on  the  south-east  coast  of  India  which  had 
fallen  mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  rrfi.ht 
for  North  America  was  still  to  come  ^ 


CHAPTER  X 
THB  SBVEN  V8ARS'  WAR    (1756-63) 

Pompadour   the  mistre«  "/j^"*'""'  ""d  Madame  de 

they'au^hed  atTe  -^i  ?L^t  ''V  ^'''""^ 
but  we  can  now  see  th,f  iV  '"■^'  Petticoats," 

not  even  a  que^t  o"  of  the  T  To"  '^""°'"  ^"'«''. 
-t.  but  altCe  t  w:^^^,^--'"  '"-  »  «- 

-?o' S^^„^3,"„^,f<>i^«Hc..-The  «oven.- 
thirty  years  ^t^  h,      ,,/        ""«  "'*°  ^''^  '»«^'»y  '^hich 

New  Orleans  «  d  [he  st  IT  "'^-  '^"^'"'^  ''"' 
issippi.  those  two  ^ea^^oadf  nttThXan  oVthe  c"'- 
tment;    one  mighty  hand  stretched  out  1  T 

sea-coast  at  Louisbour.r  th„  T      ,  °  ^'^^P  ">« 

of  the  Ohio       At    "  °'^"  "^"''^''^  ^'the  valley 

Lawren,^  system  the  7  "'uu''"  P°'"*  ^'°"S  ^^e  St 
post;  you^'cariw' S  'o^n'  rhf"'^'^  ^"  ^^^'^ 
Mississippi  they  had  sett  eJnts  at  S^I  °"  ^'^ 
farther  ^o^a  at  Kaskaskia  and  CaLfa  p""''  ""' 
of  the  Ohio    would  unite    the   twn  Possession 

Hem  in  the  English  ^..L'tL  "rLThlTa.  ^"^ 
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The  Brittth  Ptani.— The  British  planf  were  at  first 
sight  much  less  imposing.  Though  the  population  of 
the  British  colonies  in  1780  was  about  1,500,000  white 
men  and  800,000  slaves,  they  were  settled  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  narrow  coast  plain  between  the  AUantic 
and  the  mountains.  But  just  about  the  time  that  the 
French  .vere  striving  to  bind  together  their  setUements 
on  the  St.  Uwrence  ind  the  Mississippi,  the  frontiers- 
men from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  began 
to  top  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  and  to  stream  down 
mto  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
The  listener  could  hear  ■ 

The  treed  of  pioneen, 

Of  nations  yet  to  be, 

The  first  Sow  wuh  of  wavei  where  toon 

Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

The  French  had  soldiers,  but  the  English  had  settlers, 
and  in  such  a  contest  the  axe  of  the  woodsman  will  iii 
the  long  run  vanquish  the  musket  and  the  sword. 

The   Struggle  for  the  Ohio  Valley.— In    1753   the 
French  sailed  up  Uke  Erie,  built  a  fort   at  Presqu'lle 
where  the  town  of  Erie  now  stands,  cut  a  road  through  to 
French  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Allegheny,  and  built 
a  foi-t  at  the  junction  of  road  and  river.     In  the  next 
year  they  pushed  on  to  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny 
and  the  Monongahela,  where  the  great  town  of  Pitts- 
bure  now  stands  amid  its  furnaces  and  factories,  over- 
powered a  force  of  Virginians  whom  they  found  on  the 
spot,  and  built  a  fort,  called  after  the  Governor  of  Can- 
-da.    Fort  Duquesne.     Dinwiddie,    the    Scotch    Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  at  once  sent  the  finest  athlete  and  bush- 
fighter    in    his   colony,   George  Washington,    to  retake 
it.    On  the  way  Washington  met  a  French  party  under 
young  Jumonville;     shots   were   fired,   and   JumonviUe 
fell   dead.     Soon,   however,   Washington   wa.-:  attacked 
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Bntish    soldiers,    unaccustomed    to   bush  fi.rhtin.    i.  . J 

The  gallant  Braddock  dashed  hither  and  thither   keot' 
them  together  against  the  invisible  foe   had  fivr'hn^ 
shot  under  him.  but  would  not  let  hb  men  i^LeT 
V.rgmwns.  who  at  once  took  cover  and  out  Wht  ^l 
Indian  at  his  own  game.     At  last  Bradd,Sc  M  'h^t 

efc  young  Irishman,  ^ho  had  great  influenrihh  f 
iroquois.    an   influence   which   h^  alt  rj^  ds   i^d 
by  marnage  with  Molly  Brant,  sister  of  the  g^^a    M^ 

;  tir  ml"'"  "T  '''  *°''"  °^  BrantfoX  cal^d 
After  much  wranghng  with  the  five  colonial  legisla- 
tures who  were  providing  his  forces,  he  got  fn  Son 
and  moved  on  to  Uke  George.  Here  at  Crown  pS 
he  was  attacked  by  the  French  under  *-.,>  ""w  Com 
--der.in.ch.e,  the  Baron  Dieskau.  a  .ZZ  s^Z: 
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Of  fortune     At  first  Dieskaus  regulars  had  the  better 
of  Johnsons   mihtia,   but  his   Canadians  and   Indians 
got  out  of  hand  and  threw  the  regulars  into  confusion 
and  the  battle  ended  in  a  bloody  repulse  for  the  French 
Dieskau  was  badly  wounded  and  captured;    only  with 
much    d>fficulty    did   Johnson    persuade    the    Ir^uo^ 
whose  ch,ef  had  been  killed  in  the  encounter.  T  re! 
fram   from  killing  and   eating   the  captive.     Johnson 

?n°™r^  "".'  '''.  ^"^"^  ''  ^^"^-^  ^°-^  t-  ^tr'ng 
in  numbers  and  position  to  attack,  and  had  to  fall  back 

but  even  such  a  gleam  of  success  was  welcome  to  the 

and  the  title  of  Baronet. 

Shirt'^**'^.  If  *°  J"*"  ^^""-Meanwhile  Governor 
Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  who  burned  to  exchange  the 
pen  of  the  lawyer  for  the  sword,  had  also  rendezvou^d 

«H    I  !?'  ^^'^  P"*'''  °"  *°  O^^^g"'  i°tendi°g  to 

led^f  f  .T'^'  v"*  ''''  ^''''''''  ^^'^  »°"  f""  know- 
edge  of  the  English  plans,  details  of  which  had  been 
found  m  the  captured  baggage  of  Braddock.  and  had 
^l^T^"^^'  ^'°  ^°"  Frontenac.  For  Shirley  to  have 
attacked  Niagara  would  have  been  to  leave  Oswego 
at  the  mercy  of  the  French;  it  was  a  fair  checkmate, 
and  Shirley  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  reinforce- 
ments  in  Oswego  and  to  fall  back 

Emulsion  of  the  Acadians.-Meanwhile  Colonel 
Monckton.  a  regular  officer,  with  a  body  of  New  England- 
ers,  had  attacked  the  French  forts  in  Acadia.  5f  thes^ 
the  most  important,  Beaus^jour,  was  surrendered,  almost 
without  a  blow,  by  the  French  commandant,  Ducham- 

lyTst  J''^"''  """  ""'"''"^^y  '°"  °f  "'^  ™^-^d  who  in 
1745  had  surrendered  Louisbourg  to  the  New  England- 
ers.  The  capture  of  the  fort  was  followed  by  the  sad- 
dest scene  in  Canadian  history.  The  Acadian  settlers. 
to    the   number  of  over  6.000,   were  seized,  placed  on 
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board  ship,  and  sent  oflf  to  the  British  Colonies,  from  Mas 
sachusetts  southward.   They  had  refused  to  take  even  a 
qualified   oath  of  allegiance,  and  their  priests  had  en 
oouraged  them  m  their  resistance ;  at  least  one  of  these,  the 

AbMLe  Loutre,  had  given  bounties  to  the  Indiansforevery 
British  scalp  brought  in,  scalps  torn  from  the  heads  of 
the  peaceful  settlers  of  Halifax;  Great  Britain  felt  that 
in   the  great  war  which  was  evidently  approaching   it 
would  not  do  to  have  on  her  flank  a  bc^dy  of  men  "hose 
leaders  were  thus  hounding  them  on  against  her.     The 
Acadians  themselves  were  naturally  simple  and  peaceful 
^asants,  but  they  paid  the  penalty  for  the  politL  and 
religious  ianaticism  of  their  leaders.    But  while  their  ex 
pulsion,  though  harsh,  may  have  been  necessary  the  de 
option  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  bungling  stupidity  with 
which  It  was  earned  out,  form  a  melancholy  story    Nor 
had  any  provision  been  made  for  their  reception  elsewhere 
They  were  cruelly  received  and  cruelly  fleeced  in  the 
Bntish  colonies  to  which  most  of  them  were  sent    and 
st.II   worse  received  and  still   more  cruelly  fleeced  by 
their  brethren  in   the  province  of  Quebec.      Into   the 
fertile  diked  lands  which  they  had  cleared  along  tSe 
Basin  of  Mings  and  the  other  head-waters  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  New  England  settlers  soon  ^.me;  and  though 
^ter  the  war  some  of  the  Acadians  crept  back  to  the 
meadows  which  they  had  loved  so  well,  it  is  a  British 
not  a  French  tongue,  which  is  heard  to-day  in  the  land 
01  Jivangeline. 

whii?r7"  ^  Europe.-AlI  this  fighting  had  taken  place 
while  the  governments  of  England  and  France  were  at 
peace;  but  early  in  1756  a  great  change  in  European 
pohtK^s  forced  them  into  war.  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus 
tna  had  a  long-standing  quarrel  with  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia; she  had  now,  after  many  years  of  diplomacy,  per- 
suaded not  only  Russia  but  also  her  old  enemy,  France 
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X^t'thetr^"''™  ''"'■    '^"-Sh  the  Prussian 
storm  V      Jwas  b;ewin<r^r     '.'""r^^'"'    "^""^    ""e 

under    the    command    of    the 
Marquis   de    Montcalm,    with 
the     Chevalier    de    Levis    as 
second   in    command.     Mont- 
calm  was    an   impetuous  and 
chivalrous  southerner,  brave  as 
his  sword,  practically  untouch- 
ed by  the  vices   of  the  court; 
a  competent  and  dashing  gen- 
eral,  though  perhaps  not  the 
equal  of  De  Levis.     There  were 
thus   m   Canada,  exclusive   of 
the    garrison     of    Louisbourg 
about    .3,000    regulars    in    s« 

^:!r:s  t:;  ir  catd"^'  r-^- '--'-  ^^ '« 

nia.  militia,   eL^^  b^rfighSs  tt'il/r  .^'^ 
and  always  trvini^  tr.  ,,.<.         S""^'^^'   "ut  'H-disciphned, 


The  Marquis  db 
Montcalm 
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Vaudreuil,     a    w?ll- 
meaning    man    who 
loved  his  couutiy,  but 
who  was  vain  and  ig- 
norant, quarrelled  with 
Montcalm  when  every- 
thing  depended   upon 
their  co-operation,  lost 
his  head  at  the  crisis, 
and  then  tried  to  throw 
the  blame  on  the  dead 
general.  Thelntendant 
at  this  time,  Bigot  by 
name,  was  a  scoundrel, 
whoplunderedboth  the 
King  and  the  habitants. 
One  of  his  tricks  was 
to  charge   the  King  a 
high    price    for    grain 
♦«,.  L  1-,  which    he    had  forced 

^^k-b'tants  to  sell  him  cheap.    Some  of  it  went  to   he 

Tn    when  th^rtr'  '*  '^  '"'''''  ""  '"  ««-"-•    ^at 
on    when  the  hahtants  were  starving,  he  refused  to  let 

whTh        \  ^"^   ^""^   ^'   ^^"'"^  P""^^.   nearly  all  of 
wh.ch  went  mto  his  own   pocket.     Vaudreuil  was  per' 

can  hardly  be  acquitte  <  of  winking  at  the  wro;g-doi„g 
of  this  cruel  rascal.  * 

outt'ltfh^dt  *'''  '''"'"  °'  '^'^-^  '^^"^'''S  ^-"""g  the 
outposts  had  been  gomg  on;  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  broke 

fort  rr  T°^  r"''  ^""'  °"*-  "^^^  French  had  built  a 
lort  at  Ticonderoga,  on  Lake  Champlain,  of  which  De 
Levis  was  placed  in  command,  and  from  this  centre  the 

^Zr  '^""^'^°''  equally  savage  Canadian  aUies 
swarmed  out.       "Not  a  week  passes"  writes  a  young 
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French  officer,  "but  we  send  them  a  band  of  hair-dressers 

was  1  :V"  \'''^  «"">  '°  "'^"^  with  "     N?; 
R^L  .  o     '""^  °'  "'^  '^^""8  ^"  °n  °ne  side.     Caotata 

alSforedh-'f"''*^^'   '""^  ^'^  Eng.and?£d 
The  French  Capture  Oswego,  1756.-By  the  Enrfish 

the  colonml  Assemblies  and  their  endless  committed 

roga      Which  '^T-     ''.°"*^^'"  '^^^^  ''-  -  "TTconde-' 
roga.     Which  would  make  a  move?     ADoarentlv  at  tt. 

he  travelled  day  and  mght  to  Montreal,  had  a  hurried 

conere„cew.thVaudreuiI,concentratedatFo,tFront"Ic 
all  the  troops  m  the  colony,  save  those  at  Ticondero"t 
and     tiung    himself    on     Oswego.      On    the    ?S    'i 
August  he  landed;  in  less  than  a  week  the  W 
mass  of  smouldering  ruins,  and  itllarrtn  „    Tw 
prisoners  ,n  the  hands  of  the  French     Almost  S 
I^udoun  had  heard  of  the  disaster.  Montcalm  was  bS 
at  Ticonderoga.     Lake  Ontario  was  now  from  end  to 

Sh:Fr:n''c?  't^ '''  ''^'^  -^=  -""''y  -  ti  IS 

Of  the  French;  w.der  and  wider  spread  their  fame  amon^ 

men  fl    ri'  """  '™'"  ''''''''  ^^  ^^t^er  we"  thrr^I 
men  flocked  to  the  li;y  standard.     Loudoun  and  MontcaTm 

lea  back  their  forces-Montcalm  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
and  c  1  .,,  d  i,ty  of  Quebec.  Loudoun  otua'^ 
w.  h  the  cdonists  about  quarters  for  his  men  tiU  The 
hot  ..,pe,ed  Scotchman  swore  by  God's  blood  t^at  he 
would  order  into   New  York  aU   the  troops  in   North 
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America,   and   billet   them   himself   in   private  hou«, 
whereat  the  citizens  gave  in  ' 

aIikr^„Z~H '"""''?"'  ^"«'^"'^  ^""^  •^">  defeated 
alike   in   India  and   m   the   Mediterranean   Sea.      Her 

government  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  had  kept  himself 
m    power    by  all   manner  of 
bribery  and  corruption.     But 
as  the  bad  news  came  pour- 
ing in,  the  cry  of  an  indignant 
,peoph   grew    so  strong   that 
even  that  corrupt  pariiament 
was  forced  to  call  to  its  head 
the  greatest  man  in  England, 
William  Pitt.   Once  the  King, 
who  hated  him  for  his   out- 
spoken   remarks    about   Ger- 
,    ,  mans,  dismissed  him;  but  the 

voice  of  the  people  was  too  strong,  and  in  June,  iVS 
the  greatest  minist^  in  English  history  icissed  hands." 
At  Its  head  were  Pitt  and  Newcastle,  so  that  it  com- 
bined the  power  of  genius  with  the  power  of  com!pti^. 

Fr.^.  I  .^  .•"""  "  '°°«  '^^  '°  '^bo"^"  said 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  "but  at  last  she  has  brought  forth 

hadTew  /'";i^»«-17^«)  --  -t  a  lovable  mairhe 
had  few  fnends,  and  not  many  acquaintances.  His 
t„  r  ^.""^  P^^'""^*^  P"de  often  made  him  overbearing- 
to  stupid  Duke  or  stupid  general  he  talked  with  haughty 
upenonty  But  he  was  the  man  for  a  crisis,  and  C 
land  rallied  to  his  call.  "No  man  ever  we^t  into  Ws 
private  room  "  said  of  him  an  old  soldier,  "but  came  out 

firi^  .^"  ^  ^'^''"  '"^"•"  "'5  "'hole  heart  was 
filled  with  the  love  of  England  and  of  her  greatnlsT 
and  with  his  bummg  words  he  instilled  that  love  into 
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the  heart  of  soldier  and  sailor  till  fh- 
became  a  hero  and  the  W„  h!  '""e  common  man 
know  that  I  can  save  M.  ^"° ^^""""^  invincible,  "i 
one  else  can,"  he  once  said  7'  ""''  '  '""'^  *"«'  "» 
JHe  boast.  Brealc°r  tS/h" tr^^  ^^  '^  -"0" 
he  chose  out  able  vouno-  m.„        7  °'   seniority, 

°J  fleets  and  of  aS  "^^1^  "^  '''  ^he  hea'd 
of  the  Admiraltv   an  hnn.cl      ■  ^"'°"'  '*'«  head 

trator.  but  not  oler  fo„d  „f  J  '"'  "  '"^  ^'l'"'"-- 
Possible  to  fit  out  a  ttai^  fll?'  "''  *''^'  ''  ^^^  *«- 
at  once  told  him  that^hl^  h  •'"  ^  ''''^'"  '''"^'  P'tt 
or  Anson  wouM  r  l^;:rr^-:'^^^^;  «- ready. 
Commons.    It  took  insf  L     j  *"*   '^ouse  of 

ready.     Such   w^Vh"    ij  tT  '°  "''  ^'^*  ^^P^^'»'- 
utmost  need,  she  caUed  on  to  faJThe"""''.  "   ^"^'^"'''^ 
The  French  Capture  Fort  wS^  *  ^     """'"' '"  ^™^- 

.  the  troops  in  the  coun^  !*/  t  ""'^^  ^'"°='  all 
I-uisbourg.  His  Tn  sTowrestr7hr /°r''^"^ 
sent  to  help  him  keot  him  .  ^'  °^  '''^  fleet 

after  all  his  troops  had  emh  ^^  T  ""  ^"^''-  ''hen 
captured  on  a^L  17^^^^^^ ''^ '"""''  ^^°™  'otters 
7,000  men.  and  ?hat  in  the^ ? "^"'^  ''"'  "  «""'^°  °^ 
three  ships,  su^^^h  '  ^^^ ^ '^h^ ^  °^ ''^^"^^^ 
sailed  back  to  New  York    LT  "nhappy  Earl 

Montcalm  had'ear^ed  from"'"'"'  "'"=• 
absence,  and  of  the  ^^t  T  """"""^  °^  Loudoun's 
^-tier.  He  a1  ^celathrd  af  Ti"'  T  ^'^  ^^^^ 
of  about  6,000  French  andaloo  inn'"'^'  ^  ^°'^ 
dash  at  Fort  William  H.l  T,  '"^'^"''  ^"^  ""ade  a 
were  under  the  comLnd  o7  C  f ",  "'°"'  ''^*^  «- 
Fort  Edward,  about^ It  ^„tr  /"r"  "^''^  ^' 
fflore,  under  General  Webb  .  T  f'  '^  ^  '"^°y 
had  helped  in  the  past  year  t'o  W T"^  ^'°''  ""'^^"'^ 

day  when  toudo^r'JrJVr .?""'"^"-    ^"  ^''^  ^^^■ 
m  „a.e  up  his  attempt  on  touisbourg. 
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Montcalm  opened  bis  trenches;  Webb  refused  to  answer 
the  "Pl^'Us  of  the  gallant  Munro;  by  the  afternoon  of 
August  8  h,  300  of  the  garrison  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
and  smallpox  was  raging  in  the  small  and  unsanitary 
fort;  on  August  9th  Munro  asked  for  and  obtained  honour- 
able  terms  of  surrender;    but    hardly  had  the  British 
evacuated  the  fort  when  they  were  set  upon  by  the  Indians 
and  many  of  them    butchered,    though  to  save  them 
Mon  calm  nsked  his  life  amid  the  drunken,  red-skinned 
dev.  s.     Yet  the  French  triumph  was  barren;  the  Indians 
went  off  to  their  homes;  the  French  Canadians  insisted 
on  retummg  to  their  wives  pnd  their  harvests;  the  General 
drew  back  his  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

Thus  in  America  the  campaign  closed  amid  defeat 
and  shame.  Elsewhere  the  dawn  was  breaking.  In 
India   Clive,    "that  heaven-bom  general,"  as  Pitt  called 

rV  !l''°"  *'''  ''^*"'=  °'  ^^''"y-'  '"  Germany,  our 
ally  had  been  victorious;  best  of  all,  Pitt  was  now  firmly 
established  m  power  with  an  enthusiastic  parliament  at 
his  back  and  a  still  more  enthusiastic  nation.     Loudoun 
was  recalled,  and  an  irritating  rule  was  done  away  with 
which  had  made  all  colonial  officers  inferior  to  the  reg- 
ulars; a  message  was  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  various 
colonies,  and  communicated  by  them  to  their  legislatures 
which   roused   them   like  a   trumpet   call;  20,000  men 
were    asked    for,   and   20,000  men   the  colonies  gladly 
gave;   at  home  naval   and   military  preparations   were 
feverishly  pushed  on. 

The  Campaign  of  17S8.-Pitt's  plans  for  1758  were 
soon  formed  Not  only  were  they  more  comprehensive 
than  those  of  the  year  before,  but  L.  v  were  to  be  exe 
cuted  with  speed  and  thoroughness.  He  himself  worked 
night  and  day,  and  he  saw  to  it  that  others  did  the  same. 
Three  French  squadrons,  under  ordere  to  steal  across  to 
Louisbourg,    were    blockaded   in   harbour   or   defeated 
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The  control  of  the  sea  thus  assured.  Pitt  set  him^if 
to  the  reduction  of  America     S™.i=i       I  '^'^ 

men,    the   eallant    v,..,n/\r  officers  and 

were-     rl)  Th.        •      ^  """'    "°"*-     "«  P'ans 

were,     (a)  The  main  army  under  Abpr.^r^^j, 

strike  up  the  Hudson  and  the  lakes  SlTr.  T  *" 
of  the  French  colony     (b)  Collnl?  r  f  ^^  ''^^'■' 

regiments.  naraiy  be  measured  m 

Abercromby   might   have   brought   uo   his   .rtit. 
and  battered  the  French  fort  to  piecel:  or  he  co  m  W 
-Pt  Montcalm  at  bay  with  a  part  of  his  over.vhe,m^g 


no 
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numbera    marched  the  rest  round  to  one   of    various 
pomu  h.ghtr  up  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  sat  there  tU 
he  had  starved  out  the  whole  French  army,  which  had 
prov,s,o„s  for  but  eight  days.     But  his  one  idea  was 
that  last  refuge  of  the  incompetent  soldier,  a  bayonet 
charge.    On  the  morning  of  July  8th.  he  sent  his  troop 
-he  d,d  not  lead  them-to  the  attack.    The  French 
fought  gallantly  behind  a  wooden  stockade,  on  the  summk 
of  a  slope  which  they  had  strewed  with  boughs  of  trees 
and  sharpened  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground.    Montcalm  and 
De  Levis  were  everywhere.     English,  Scotch,  and  Amer- 
icans strove  m  vain  to  gat  at  the  enemy.     Where  all  we« 
brave,     the    newly-formed     Highland    regiments    we" 

hZT'  I  ZJ°"  ''°""  **"=  •^"^''^  "'■'•'  their  naked 
hands^  pushed  their  way  to  the  foot  of  the  breast-work 
climbed  It  m  litUe  disordered  clusters,  only  ;o  be  shot 
down  or  bayoneted.  Between  noon  and  seven  there  were 
no  fewer  than  six  general  charges.  Then  as  twilight  came 
on,  Abercromby,  who  had  passed  his  time  a  mUe  and 
a  quarter  to  the  rear,  saw  that  even  with  such  troops 

t  Tt^*-  P"''^"'  ^'^  8^^^  the  order  for  retreat 
nearly  2,000  officers  and  men  had  fallen ;  the  Black  Watch 
went  into  the  battle  1,000  strong,  and  came  out  499 
No  wonder  that  Montcalm  cried  in  triumph:  "What 
soldiers  are  mine !    I  never  saw  the  like  " 

but'^nriirt''  '""u''*'*  '^•'^  '"^"  ^-"^  his  cannon, 
but  neither  he.  nor  his  army  under  such  a  chief    were 

m  any  mood  to  try  again.     He  retreated  to  Lake  George 

and    there    entrenched    himself   against    attack-attack 

Dy  a  foe  of  one  third  his  numbers 

hnn^'"'!^"'"^^""*  Frontem.c.-Out  of  the  darkness, 
hope  and  rejoicing  suddenly  flared.  Under  pressure  of  a 
counc,  of  war.  Abercromby  sent  off  on  an  independent 
expedition  Colonel  John  Bradstreet  (1711-1774)  TskiUed 
leader   of   irregulars   who   had   served   under   Pepperell 


CAPTURK  OK  LOUISnOURG  IH 

in  1745,  and  who  in  this  war  hoj  i.      ■    . 

stores  of  munitions  of  Zm  J  "'  """''  ^''='' 

for  Fort  Duc,„esne  and  th^  Se^lrr^^sT' ^^ "" 

burned  or  car^ld  off  S^i::  aLed" "  "°f  ^''"^  '''^^^• 
the  harbour,  and  ret  red  ^™^  /"""''  '^P'""^"  ■» 
b.ow  Should  have  bleSo^rdTp't  alV^"^-  ..^•'''^ 
to  rebuild  Oswego,  to  which  thp^  .  .'^  expedition 
stores  Which  wert  L^d'couM  laT^  c^^ri^ '«"": 
even  as  ,t  was  the  French  control  of  Lake  Z!  ' 

Toir  '''  ^'--  -  ^^^  -sternl:'^tS:r„pT 

attacrorth:^t:rttf"rT'"''"  ^-^  '""^'^  ^-^-^ 

badly  with  tl>e  e«ii;  eS^  'f  '*  "^'^  '^^ 
ish  squadron  had  be^nTnt  to  ^  '"  •^^""^'^'  "  ^"t" 
-ching  Uuisbout  U^Trd"  ■  ,T'S^^°^ 
lioscawen  (1711-1761)   Icnr,^.,   k     .    '""™  ^"^  Edward 

"Old  DreadnouJ?^S^rh  f^p^^S  ^ '^  ^ 
rendezvoused   at   Halifax,  where   by   thTenl    of\^ 
were  gathered  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line  and        .? 
een  fngates  and  fireships  under  Bos^^^^^^^d    jTS^" 
soldiers  under  Amherst,  all  regulars  save  50.  R  ' 

Since  its  return  to  the  Fre^h  T^Ts      ^^'''■ 
had  been  spent  on  the  fortiSion  of  "^^^'T 
^«e   „,    the    blockading   squadron,   "sever:;'^?  ,^ 
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found  their  way  over  in  twos  and  threes,  and  when 
early  in  June.  Boscawen  sailed  into  Gabarus  Bay  ther^ 
were  in  the  harbour  six  ships  of  the  line  and  seven  frig- 
ates,  with  crews  amounting  to  over  3,000  men  The 
gamson,  under  the  Chevalier  de  Druttjur,  consisted  of 
rather  more  than  3,000  French  and  colonial  regulars 


Plan  op  Louisbouro 


and  a  body  of  the  town  militia.    On  the  walls  and  out- 
works were  mounted  over  two  hundred  cannon. 

After  several  attempts  had  been  foiled  by  the 
weather,  Amherst  made  his  landing  on  June  8th,  in  which 
Brigadier  Wolfe  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Dru- 
coiir  was  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  he  fought 
with  a  sprightly  gallantry  which  won  the  applause  of 
the  besiegers.  Conspicuous  by  his  side  was  his  noble 
wife,  who  pointed  guns  with  her  own  hand,  or  leaned 
contemptuously  over  the  wall  to  brush  away  with  her 
handkerchief  the  dus*  where  an  English  cannon  had 
made  its  mark.  Amht.-st  was  no  heaven-bom  general, 
but  he  was  a  competem  and  hard-working  soldier;  the 
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the  others  we"  sunk  Lt  on  V:   ''''  "'''»-  -"Ped; 

officers  and  men,  waV""'"f  ■•  """•  "^'^  "^^  5,000 
Governor  he  gay^ul  TZ  P  Tv""  '°  '^"«''«"'-  As 
Breton  and  Isle  St  r  .1  •^"*'"''  ""=  ^^ole  of  Cape 
gallant  dei„''\!i  ^''"e  st"".!''''^'''''  '^"•"^^-  "^ 
operation  of  Amherst  wUhA^  ""•-'^''  ""^  ™- 
on  Canada,  for  thoueh  W„/'^7r''^  '"  ""  ''"ack 
for  an  attack  on  Quetc  bI""'  ^""'"''  ^'^'^  '^-^^ 
practicable  so  late  in  t^e' ^  '"  ™'""''^««^  ""e  im- 

Amherst  sailed  offtl  B„  ,  "!!  ^"^  """^'^  •""  Po'nt. 
Ceorge  with  rei^f^  ce^  "itr^l'l  ^''  '"^'''^ 
cromby  thought  the  .-.^V      r  *''   ''^   ^"'^   Aber- 

attack.  As  fhey  del  Z^d"  "'"''"'■^''  '"^  ^""'"er 
calm  was  breakfng  u™:l  ".'T  ""'  "■"'  ^°°'- 
tated,  and  only  a  few  s  ra^^^'  """"P'-^  '^"^  '•"'- 

to  carry  on  the  fiehtTnf  ^'^  "f  """  P"^'"  ^^re  left 

CapLe   of  fS   nf  "'"""^  ''"''^  '-hamplain. 
John  Lbes  a7fS759)IT"r''^''""''"'=    «"S='dier 

upon  his  marlh  tr^t^Du  '  "ne'Vh"",'''"'''^'^'^''"^ 
of  Virginia  were  a  much  ^,  ?'        ""^  "''""'a'  mihtia 

England,  who  werTSht-r'  i  *'''"  '""^  "^  ^ew 
Forbes  had  infinite  troubl'^^ru'  «'«''^t'<^«.  and 
letter  to  Pitt  he  wnw"Afe:''';.^'"-  '"  ^"  -^"-> 
excepted,  all  the  rest  are  an  .1  *''^"' P"''cipal  officers 

broken  Inn-keepers   Ho 'e  10^.""'  ''"^  «'"'^«'''n  "^      " 
andtheMenun^er  hem  nr/   H   ''''  ""'^  ^"'"=»'  '''waders, 
nor  can  it  well  be  ofhe'w  sT  JT^''  "'*''- °ffi-rs ! 

'"rh:^^.s^r^^^-^^-"tS'"^ 
>oss  of  c  uz^rrZ"''  '^^"  -^"^'^  ''^  '-^^ 

tae^a™,    no  .Zu^l:^^^^^:^''" 

-■"^=>   ucsc.-ted,    the   militia   m   i      •  ■       '  'tiaian 

mmtia   of  U>u.smna   and   of   the 
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Illinois  country  went  home.  But  for  a  time  it  looked 
as  if  the  weather  would  save  France.  In  October  the 
British  advance  guard  was  .still  fifty  miles  from  the 
fort;  the  autumn  rains  began  and  the  new-made  road 
was  soon  a  swamp  in  which  the  wagons  sank  up  to  their 
axles.  Forbes  was  dying  of  an  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  but  with  Scotch 
obstinacy  he  kept  on.  On  the  evening  of  November  2Sth 
his  vanguard  reached  the  fort,  to  find  that  the 
French  had  evacuated  it  on  the  previous  day,  after 
blowing  up  the  fortifications.  The  party  which  took 
possession  of  the  ruins  was  led  by  George  Washington; 
the  defeat  of  Braddock  was  avenged.  Forbes  had  won 
no  brilliant  victory,  but  the  fruits  of  his  exploit  were 
greater  than  those  of  the  fall  of  Louisbourg.  "It 
opened  the  great  west  to  EngUsh  enterprise,  took  from 
France  half  her  savage  allies,  and  relieved  the  western 
borders  from  the  scourge  of  Indian  war."    (Parkman) 

The  strong  spirit  had  kept  up  the  weak  body  till  he 
reached  Duquesne;  there  he  collapsed,  though  not  till  by 
his  orders  the  prize  had  been  named  Fort  Pitt,  in  honour 
of  his  equally  heroic  master.  As  soon  as  he  could  be 
moved,  Forbes  was  carried  back  by  slow  and  painful 
stages  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in  the  following 
March.  His  work,  was  done,  but  one  wishes  that  the 
splendid  message  of  congratulation  from  Pitt  had  not 
arrived  too  late;  for  if  duty  well  done,  without  vain 
whimpering  or  repining,  if  pain  and  languor  and  a 
thousand  obstacles  overcome  make  a  man  a  hero,  then 
there  is  no  truer  hero  in  Britain's  story  than  plain  John 
Forbes,  who  out  of  weakness  was  made  strong,  who 
won  for  Britain  the  Empire  of  the  West. 

The  Campaign  of  1759.— After  his  mad  waste  of  so 
much  good  blood  at  Ticonderoga,  Abercromby  was 
recalled,   and  replaced  by   Amherst.     In   the  next  year 
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Of  La.es  Geor«el7chXli  SS^r  P  ^ "" 
was  sent  to  rebuild  Oswego  and  then  t  f  u  ""^'^"^ 
lake  at  Niagara  the  Jr^!t'f  .  ^  °  ^^'^^  ^'^°^  the 
commerce  0^"^  u;^rt,^''  (^t  "^°"^'  ^'  *^^ 
Brigadier  James  Wolfe  caSeH  h  a  ^"P^^.tion  under 
Sir  Charles  Saunter  wasT  ^  ^  '"*  ""der  Admiral 
and  then  go  on  toth^^tlTof  QuSr  ^^  "°"^=''°"«- 

tothedfen^oftt  fort  ""^  ''°""=""°  "^^^  ^-^ 

a  siege.  retre':t:d  tltj  ^nraW^d  r?"^*  ^^^"^ 
of  July  26th.  Ticonderoga  wasat  Lst  fn  K  ^'V^^* 
Bourlamaque  then  entrenrZ  I  V  ^"^'"''  ^'^'^^■ 
at  the  end  of  the  Ike  Iw     '^^        ^^  ^^'^-aux-Noix 

hisantagonisttil^t'L"  LTm^Vnd"  '^  '^"'  °^ 
an  English  combination  before  Se'      ^"''"'^' 

of  one  of  hro^n^SrLrrr'  '^  "'^  ''""*-« 
siege  with  vigour,  and  defeated  /  ?"  '='"''•'  °»  ^''^ 
dians  and  Frerch  1 'tf .  !  ^'^' ^°'""  °^  ^^=t^™  1°- 
to  raise  the  Tge.  X  Juif  t'tl  T""  ^-<^^^^oure.l 
dered.  They  were  in  deaj^fe!'  L  theT""  ■^""^°- 
them  as  their  own  savaL-  Imth  !,  V  '""^""'^  '"^^ 
at  Fort  William  HeZ  bu  Tohn  T'"  ''''  ^"^'^^ 
in  control,  and  sent  t?l  """P'  "'^  ^"'I'ans 

Vork.     Unfortunate  V   Amrr'  "'"''''  ^^^°"  '°  N- 

to  super.de  S::^!  ^:r^:^j^^t^  «^- 

to  the  help  of  Wolfe  was  lost.  *  P°«un'tj  oi  gomg 
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Capture  of  Quebec— (3)  James  Wolfe  (1727-1759) 
was  at  this  time  in  his  thirty-third  year.  In  1757  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  an 
attack  on  the  coast  of  France 
when  almost  every  one  else 
behaved  badly,  and  the  keen 
eye  of  Pitt  had  picked  him  out 
for  promotion.  At  I^uisbourg 
the  bulk  of  the  fighting  had 
fallen  on  him,  and  now  Pitt 
had  given  him  the  hardest 
work  of  the  campaign.  In 
the  thin,  sickly  body,  lank  red 
hair,  and  retreating  chin  there 

„_  _,  —     was  little  outward  evidence  of 

General  Wolfs  .,  ...         ... 

the  spint  withm— a  spirit 
ardent  and  indomitable,  a  spirit  which  won  the  love  of 
his  men  and  yet  enforced  the  most  rigid  disciphne. 
His  nature  was  a  curious  but  lovable  blend  of  tender- 
ness and  fire;  the  latter,  under  the  influence  of  nervous- 
ness, sometimes  played  him  false,  as  when  at  his  final 
interview  with  Pitt  he  drew  his  sword  and  with  many 
big  words  went  stamping  about  the  room.  The  old 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  could  never  understand  Pitt's 
way  of  giving  promotion  without  regard  either  to 
seniority  or  influence,  told  King  George  II  that  Pitt's 
new  general  was  mad.  "Mad,  is  he?"  snapped  back 
the  shrewd  old  monarch,  "then  I  wish  he  would  bite 
some  of  my  other  generals." 

With  him  was  associated  Admiral  Saunders,  and  the 
two  co-operated  as  splendidly  as  Amherst  and  Bos- 
cawen  had  done  in  the  year  before.  Soldiers  and  sail- 
ors are  often  jealous  of  each  other,  but  there  was  no 
room  for  jealousy  in  Pitt's  men;  they  served  the 
Empire  with  the  same  devotion  as  did  their  great  master. 
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task  of  the  young  general  w/s  ll^       '^'''^^"'-     ^he 

had  with  hi™  the\T;i:rof  irBritr-H ''''"'''  '-^ 

were  not  more  than  9.000  men  in  aHW.  "™^'  "^^^ 
ors.  Against  him  were  Mon^Sm  n  t  '°"  '°  ''''  ^^"- 
14,000  men  in  arms  M^nt;  .  !^^"'  ^"'^  ^^out 
"ral  impetuosity  Tnd  hfd  H  '''''  "'''^''  '^''^  "^t" 

linesof  defencefbu"  a,a,otTh"  T  "'^  *^°°P^  '"''-'' 
the  St.   Charles    to    the    mL.  '"P°"  ^''°'^  ^'°'" 

-inisto^  at  home,  whIJh  w^s"  frinTrut  .^^^  ''''''' 
hTharite^^f  His"--  ,-"  -teernV"  ^J^ 
cane,  o  t  thllo^a^l'^n.^rlCe'tlrr  ''' 

^  ifa"„t  r "'''  -^  -- "-  ef wi: 

and  over'  I0,S'm^«,r,r  r^^"  ^^^^>'  ^-^^ 
land  not  greaOv  TT }  *T''^  °"'  '«  ^ght  for  a 
a  smilingSd  of  sSnnf  f  T  'T  "''^'  ''  ^^  'hen. 
'and,  worth  fighting  for'  '"'  "^^'"«  ^^'"-  ^  ^ood 

in«tri^r^--^--e-.ananoth- 
the  Island  of  Orleans  on  J^.^'f/^'^'^hshed  camps  on 
bank  of  the  Mottm Lnd  °h l^"^^'"  °."  ^"^  "P^^^''^ 
whole  basin  of  Quebec  he  fe^t^v  """^  ''''  "^^^  t'''^ 
to  and  fro  on  shinh'  ^  ..  "*  '"^  '"^'^  <;onifortably 
sweated  hTther  and'thitht  :  '"^  ""'^"  °^  ^-'■- 
sun.  His  batterfes  on  Pott  T  ,''•  """"  "^"^  ^"""^^^ 
far  and  wide  hC    roon  .  7"  '^"^  ''"^  "'^  «  ^"has; 

not  force  Montca  m  to  o  '''  '^"'^    "^"^  "^  -"^1 

attempt  to  fordThri^r  °"'  '"""='  "'"■  -'^  -> 
tack  on  the  Beaunor.   ^  ""  '""^^'  ''"^^^  °f  an  at- 

loss.  Almost  ndelL'he^HT;  '"^'^"  '^^"^  ^^'^  ^^^ 
adiers,  MoncktonSLt'dld  m::::^!.^^'-  ''^  ^^r 
™^ested  that  an  attempt  at  landing^^.r:^'-^ 
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might  be  made;  Wolfe  accepted  the  suggestion,  worked 
out  a  plan,  and  on  the  night  of  September  12th  made 
the  attempt. 

Meanwhile  news  of  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Niagara  had  compelled  Montcalm  to  send  off  reinforce- 
ments to  Bourlamaque,  and  to  station  De  Levis  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  at  Montreal;  bad  food  and  the 
desire  to  return  to  their  ripening  crops  had  caused  many 
of  the  mihtia  to  desert.  Montcalm  had  with  him  below 
the  city  about  6,000  men;  eight  miles  above,  at  Cap 
Rouge,  was  his  aide-de-camp,  Bougainville,  with  3,000; 
in  between  were  various  small  detachments. 

Wolfe  made  his  attempt  at  the  Anse  du  Foulon 
known  ever  since  as  Wolfe's  Cove,  where  a  steep  path 
leads  up  the  precipice.     At  its  top  was  a  post,  commanded 
by  Duchambon  de  Vergor,  of  whom  we  last  heard  at 
Beaus^jour.     Montcalm,  seeing  the  importance  of  this 
post,  had  wished  it  to  be  reinforced  by  the  regiment 
de  Guienne,   800  sturdy  veterans,    but  Vaudreuil  had 
countermanded  the  order,  with  the  words,  "We  shall  see 
to  that  to-morrow. "     The  morrow  gave  him  other  things 
to  thmk  of.     Up  the  hill  in  the  darkness  went  the  troops 
the  Highlanders  in  the  van.     Even  of  his  few,  Vergor 
had  let  the  majority  go  home  to  reap  their  fields;  the 
remainder   were   surprised,    and   Vergor  sprang  out  of 
bed  only  to  be  captured  in  his  shirt.     All  through  the 
night  the  troops  scrambled  up  the  path,  and  were  drawn 
up  by  their  officers  on  the  level  ground  west  of  the  city 
known  from  an  eariy  settler  in  the  time  of  Champlain,' 
Abraham  Martin  by  name,  as  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
By  morning  Wolfe  had  nearly  4,000  men  in  the  firine 
line.  * 

The  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.— Montcalm  too 
had  not  been  idle.  By  nine  o'clock  he  had  brought  his 
men  across  the  St.   Charies,   and  got  them  into  line- 
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«Hn,  and  i„«Sd  ^S:  To t^r BH^irr^.^ 
gnm  and  silen*^  tin  tu  British  stood 

and  the  command  devolved  on  Tn  T  ^''"  "°""'^^'^' 
on  the  pursuit  with  J^Z  Z  'Z:  "" Thr'"  "^^' 
of  Quebec   and   nf   fhl   v      '"  ^Jwess,     i  he  command 

him  the  last  rites  of  his  Church     at  t  v.""''  '°  «'"" 

wandered  back  to  his  ^iie'Z^^lTZtlyZT 

pleasant   chateau   land   of  Gasconv      In   tl,       ^  u     ^ 

died,  and  was  buried  in  a  hoTe  ^c  h"      k  "'^''^  ^^ 

shell  in  fi,      u  ,  °"S  ''y  a  burst  ng  Enelish 

I  u  ^^;f,^^P^^  of  the  Ursuline  Convent.  ^ 

FaU  of  Quebec-Quebec  had  not  yet  fallen      W^ 

Be  Levis  heard  of  the  disaster    h^/       f  ^''™ 

from  Montreal.  gatherinranHh      .  '"^""^  ^"'^^ 

as  he  came      kS  De   L         ''^^'•'^"•"8  the  fugitives 

the  city  coL  X  WeTeMlrtil^h^"  ''"  ^^"■'^• 
but  Townshend  presL  the  ZZZ  '^tTm^T^ 

tJ- t;2:i,:s"r^'"'  "^^  °^  ^-'=  and^er  l'j 

Second  Battle  of  the  Plains     n    • 

terr,bly  xr.m  cold  and  from  scurvy.     They 'had  ten 


AORBEMBNT  FOR  THg  SuRRBNDBR  OF  QuEBBC;  Wit.TTKN  m  FRENCH 
SIONSD  BY  ADMIRAL  SaUNDERS,  GenBRAL  TowNSHBNO  ' 

Chevalier  db  Rambzay 
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inadequately  supplied  with  winter  clothing,  though  the 
kmdly  nuns  partly  from  charity  and  par 'y  from  mid! 
esty  supphed  the  Highlanders  with  long  stockings. 
When  the  spnng  came,  and  De  Uvis,  who  had  wintered 
at  Montreal,  came  down  to  strike  a  last  blow  for 
France,  Murray  could  put  barely  3,000  men  in  the  field 
agamst  h,s  enemy's  10,000.  Yet  he  marched  out,  and 
on  Apnl  28th  was  fought  the  second  battle  of  the  Plains. 

r. r.^f  .         "  ^"*"'  *^  ^'"'^  ^°y^'  '"  '-hich,  afte; 
splendid  bravery  on  both  sides,  Murray  was  compelled 
1  to  retreat  mto  the  cty  with  the  loss  of  1.100  men     His 

condition  was  worse  than  that  of  De  Ramezay  in  the 
previous  autumn,  but  the  spirit  of  commander  and  of 
troops  was  unbroken,  and  they  held  De  U-vis  at  bay 
Capture  of  Montreal.-On  May  9th,  groups  of  Eng- 

htr  ^VT^T'  '""^  °'  ^''"'^  '^""8  the  riveA 
bank,  watched  a  fngate  come  slowly  up  the  river.     On 

her  nationality  depended  the  fate  of  Canada.  Should 
she  be  French,  no  earthly  power  could  save  Murray 
from  surrender.  At  last  a  little  ball  ran  up  to  her  mast- 
head, hung  for  a  moment,  and  then  broke  out  into  the 
glorious  white  ensign,  with  the  Union  Jack  of  England 

loffe  with  the  news  that  a  British  fleet  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  few  days  later  De  Levis  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  retreated  to  Montreal.  During  the 
summer  Amherst  closed  in  on  him.  Murray  advanced 
from  Quebec,  and  early  in  September  the  two  commanders 
met  before  Montreal.  On  the  night  of  September  7th. 
De  Levis  and  his  French  regulars  burned  their  flags  on 
the  island  of  St.  Helen's,  to  save  the  colours  from  the 

fall  of  Canada  was  due  not  to  them,  but  to  the  incompetent 
and  fo«l,.h  government  at  home.  On  the  next  day, 
Vaudreuil  and  De  Levis  surrendered  to  Amherst 
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Peace  Of  Paris.-Though  the  French  did  not  formally 
K.ve  up  Canada  for  over  two  years,  there  was  no  more 
fighting.  Murray  at  Quebec 


^^- COLONIES  Z/-^- 
Dcpcnfcs  gJnJnTeir 

1  Lftfatmit^-mptt  parU  Rii, 
au  moil  Safftiitpocktan,  dt  la 

v.ilruren  bfiuntiff^n  da  Trtfi- 
ritr.  nflieau  Saiwu  Ju  CfHtt^f. 


governed  the  country,  under 
the  command  of  Amherst  at 
headquarters  in  New  York. 
Fighting  went  on  in  India, 
in  Europe,  in  the  West 
Indies.  At  last  it  was  over, 
and  by  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
on  February  10th,  1763, 
France  cleared  bag  and 
baggage  out  of  North  Amer- 
ica, keeping  of  her  former 
Empire  only  the  two  little 
islands    of    St.   Pierre   and 


Ordo.nnancb,  that  is,  Bank  --    .^    ciu 

Note  issubd  after  thb  Fall    Miquelon,  as   a   shelter  for 

or  OUEBEC:  Mr.NKn  nv  n,n^.n        .        ^  .    »;■     <i     aiiciicr    lor 


or  Quebec;  signed  by  Bigot. 


her   boats,    which   came  to 


—•'I       "..■<-■<      i.iiuiC     lo 

hsh  for  cod  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundicnd.  By  this 
Peace.  Great  Britain  took  over  the  whole  of  North 
America  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  which  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain.  From 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  Rupert's  Land  the 
Union  Jack  was  supreme. 

Pontiac's  War.— But  England  was  not  yet  to  have 
peace.-  The  Indians  of  the  west  had  seen  with  alarm  Robert 
Rogers  take  possession  of  the  western  posts  (1760-1). 
The  French  had  come  among  them  to  trade  and  to  depart' 
but  the  advance  of  the  English  was  like  the  slow  rising 
of  a  tide  without  an  ebb.  Hardly  had  the  news  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris  been  published  when  almost  all  the 
Algonquin  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  joined  for  one 
last  struggle  against  the  white  invader.  With  them 
Tc-^°'"rf-**'^  Wyandots  and  the  Senecas;  the  influence 
^-  Sir  WilHam  Johtison  kept  quid  the  rest  of  the  Six 
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Nations.  The  leader  of  the  confederacy  was  Pontiac 
an  Ottawa  chief,  renowned  for  his  e.ocuenc"  ^urlge 
and  statesmanship.  In  May.  1763,  thev  rose  suddenT; 
and  secretly  all  alo.,^  the  frontier.  Detroit  under 
Major  Cadwyn,  held  out;  but  Sanduskv,  St  Joseph 
M,ch,l,mackmac,   Miami,    Presqu'lle,    and    other    Z's 

U:1:TT-   ""'  "  '-'  '""'^  ^'  Virginia   Lrng 
houses,  and  women   weeping  over  the  mangled   lx,dies 
of  the.r  brothers  and  husbands,  told  the  ghastlv  ta^e  o 
Indmn    warfare.     British    officers    were    Ltu  ed    with 

him^lf   and  adv.sed  h.s  subordinate,   Colonel   Bouquet, 
sLnn  "*"   ""'   ""^''""   '''^"''"^   '"-^"'ated   with 

cari'o";.  '    "'""'    """"    ^"""-^    endeavoured    lo 

afte??''"^^  'K  '"^  '"^"  ^"^  "^^t^"  back.     Bouquet 

Run  anT  '^^  J'i"'  "«'""«'  """  '"^  »'«"^  "f  Bushy 
Run  and  reheved  Fort  Pitt.     After  nearly  a  year  Pontiac 

Tee  A  few  ™"  ^''  '''''  °^  ^^^^'^  aL  to  mS 
peace  A  few  years  later  the  great  chief  was  killed  in  a 
private  quarrel  with  another  Indian. 
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FIRST  VBAKS  OF  BRITISH  RULB 

Canada  in   1763.-  Great  Britain  had  thus  taken  over 
a  people  who  differed  from  herself  and  from  her  other 
colonists  in  North  America  in  race,  religion,  language,  and 
customs.     England   and   France   had   beer   at   war  for 
generations;     Englishmen    and    Frenchmen    considered 
hatred  of  each  other  to  be  a  patriotic  duty;  nowhere 
had  the  fires  of  hatred  blazed  so  high  as  between  the 
Canadians  and   the   English  colonists,    les    Baslonnais, 
the    Bostonians,    as   they   called    them.     The   religious 
history  of  the  two  countries  ever  since  the  Reformation 
had  given  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  a  bitter  loath- 
ing of  each  other.     In  England,  in  1 763,  no  Roman  Catho- 
lic could  be  a  schoolmaster,  or  hold  any  public  office, 
or  be  an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy;  King  George  III 
had  just  come  to  the  throne,  so  strong  a  Protestant  that 
in  after  years  he  refused  to  allow  Roman  Catholics  to 
hold  any  office  in  Ireland,  though  they  formed  four  fifths 
of  the  population.     Such  a  country  and  such  a  king  found, 
in  Canada,  Roman  Catholicism  absolute  and  unquestioned. 
Since  the  days  of  Champlain,  Protestants  had  hardly  been 
seen  in  the  country.     Louis  XIV  had  driven  them  out  of 
France  and  forbidden  them  to  enter  the  colonies. 

Great  Britain  did  not  enter  upon  her  task  with 
much  enthusiasm.  She  had  felt  no  special  need  for 
Canada.  Rupert's  Land  was  supplying  her  with  furs,  and 
the  American  colonies  with  the  products  of  farm,  forest, 
and  sea.  Canada  had  been  conquered  in  much  the 
same   spirit  as  a  farmer   smokes  out  a  nest   of   wasps, 
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in  order  to  allow  the  people 


New 


.  lew  England 

p  sound  in  their  beds,  secure  fmm  .u 

whoop  and  the  scalping-kni,..     Howeve"   Z  ZtZl 

parti      '°'      """  "  *""  ''""^  ""^y  ^'  '"-'•ed  into  four 

from  k'^anrrrh"'  '•"  •'""''  ""^  '^"'^  *"'  ""' 
the  term  of  tie  U^ltyX"  "'  '"'  '^'"^-  ^^ 
;^tee„  .0.,  ,„  S  ..le;=,  ^  ^^ 
i*ll  their  estates  and  remove  to  France-  of  thirn  • 
some  few  of  them  took  advantage.  T^e  der^  whh"° 
or  two  exceptions  remained  with  th  ir Vcckf   «)  th: 

re  ired  to  theu-  farms,  there  to  await  what  might  befall 

"thtrtrr  ^  'r  ^^^  =-^--  ^^  --c 

w.th  certam  large  busmess  houses  in  London. 

The  New  Enghah  SetUem  Qu«rel  with  the  Gover- 

„or.-H3uarreIs  soon  broke  out  between  the  English  ^tZl 

and  Governor  Murray,  who  called  them  on  one  S^" 

on     the  hcentious  fanatics  trading  here."   on  anoTr 

four  hundred  and  fifty  contemptfble  sutlers  and  Jl 

tfr..   T     °", -other   "the   most   immoral  collect^n 

1  d- ,i ;:;  hrs;;dieff<:T  r  "^^""'^  •^""" 

■•Hcentio."   the  O^^ X^^.^t^Xdient ^o 
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his  authority,  and  by  "fanatics"  that  they  were  not 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  New  E^Lnd 

tween   the  same  busmess  men  and  the  French.     The 

accuromedTr^^.*"  "'''''   '"'^   '^«-'    ^^^   wer 

.ty      Ztl.  /r^'l"'.  "'^  '°  °'"^-"-  '°  author- 
■ty.     Wntmg  to  the  British  Government,  he  calls  the 
French  Canadians  "perhaps  the  bravest  and  the  bes 
race  upon  the  globe,  a  race  who.  could  they    1^    in 
du^ed  wuh  a  few  privileges  which  the  law    oTeSland 

American  C^.^       ""'  ""'"'  "'  °'  "'^"  ^"  '^'^ 
The   New   Englanders   had   come    from    a   countrv 

S"or\Tthe"I  -V™"=^   ''^^  ^"^  ^--   mS 
uig,  or  by  the  Assembly  to  which  the  Town  Meeting 

WtedTT'^'r  ■  ^'°"'  ^^  «"t  they  s";5 
jected  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Governor  ^d  the 
quarre  g„w  steadily  more  bitter,  till  in  1^6  thTy  sue 
cessfully  pet.tioned  for  his  recall  on  a  number  of  grounds" 
ofwh,ch  the  two  chief  were  that  he  undul^faZ-ed 
testar[T^  '■  ""k   *'"'   ""'   •'discountenanced^heTo 

^r:^  ^;o=r- ir~ 

Catholics  ■""    °'   °^^^   «»'«««  ^-"-^l"   Ro«nan 
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tints.     No  one  knew  whaf  I?  ^^^   "'^  *"*'- 

everyday  affairs  .ot  Ito  Z  I'f  "  '°''"-  ^"'^  *''- 
French  they  had  had  T  elfL  J""""'  ^"•^*='-  "^e 
torn  of  Paris  "  whinh  VJl  "  '"'°'^°  ^  "^e  "Cus- 
France.  and  whiL  fad  S,^"  ^"^''*  -'  from  Old 
by  the  kindly  Intendant  We"  1*°  ?i|  '""^^  ^^"^ 
or  had  it  been  superseded  h„.u  1  ^  '""  '"'''«^'-  '^is, 
who   had   failed™  ie'^''f.'^"^°f^"«'-d?    Men 

the  American  ColoLeTdLLd  Tl  "*  ^"^'^"^  ^  '« 

.  other  clever  but  dishones    frlT  ^'^  ^''"^"  ^"^ 

powers  as  Justices  JXp^'"''''  °'''^«^'1  °-  Maimed 

.      ranee  of  the  kaZnl  ld^„  "'Z"^^''  "P°->  «"-  '^"o- 

••Three  or  four  huirfaXs"^ ^rj"'"^/''^'-- 
cesser.  Sir  Guy  Carietnn     ^u         v  Murray's  suc- 

their  houses,  l^^d  2  f";  nn^'  '^'"  '"™^''  ""'  of 
debtors  ruined  and  debt  ZZnS'T  "i  '''  ^^'"^' 
sorbing  everything."  "^discharged,   fees  ab- 

affairs,  ^nt  out  tr^'^ '.'^^  "7v  T" "^   ^*^'^   "^ 
The  first  of  these  was^r!       ^f  h'Sh-mmded  men. 
the  Attoraey-geneVa  trir,-;:,^"^'"   (1731-1824). 
end   of  his  life   w^;  VT  '"""  ^'''^^'-  ^^o  to  the 
ruffles,   the  costure  of  ^h^  TeirTt'^*'  "'^'    ^^ 
Though  of    Huguenot    detent  Vi"^  "^''^  "' 
allowed  the  practice  bv  th7  P        J^^'^^    "'""'d    have 
He  religion.  'Hetoufd'^  ^^Sed  tt  f'T.^'''- 
by  a  mixed  system  of  laws,  in  whi  S  the  ,1?1     ^"""^ 
as  much  of  their  own  civil  law  1  *"*'"'"'^  retamed 

"fe.  so  that  such  matterr  a^^L  teT'^l  ''"^  "^^''^ 
•and.  the  making  of  w  lis  t^e^rf  '  ^"^  ""^^^^^  °^ 
and  the  giving  of  dor^J  woui?  b^Xd  "'  ?r ^«^' 
accustomed   way.   while  in  other  Jt"r     ^f.'" ,"''' 

iiwciera   xitighsu  law 
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Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
Lord  Dorchestsr 


would  prevail.  He  would  have  placated  the  English 
subjects  by  holding  out  hope  of  an  Assembly  in  a  few 
years,  and  by  the  immediate 
introduction  of  English  crim- 
inal law,  and  of  such  parts  of 
the  civil  law  as  concerned  trade 
and  commerce. 

Carleton.— At  the  same  time 
there  came   out  as  Murray's 
successor.    Sir   Guy    Carleton 
(1724-1808),  who  had  been  a 
close  friend  of  Wolfe,  and  had 
served  under  him  at  the  siege 
Of  Quebec  as  Quartermaster- 
general.    During  some  of  his 
eariier    fighting   in   Germany, 
he  had   spoken  slightingly  of 
Hanoverian  troops,   which  so  offended  King  George  11 
that  when   Wolfe  sent  up  the  list  of  his  staff,  peppery 
little  George  struck  out  Carleton's  name  with  his  own 
hand;    but  Wolfe  insisted,  and  at  last  won  his  point, 
the  King,  who  after  all  was  a  just  man,  coming  to  see 
that  a  general  sent  out  on  so  difficult  a  task  must  be 
allowed  to  choose  his  own  subordinates.    Before  Quebec 
Carletor   did  good  service,  not  only  as  Quartermaster- 
general,   but  by  his  advice  to  the  engineers.    In  after 
years,  as  we  shall  see,  in  her  time  of  doubt  and  peril, 
it  was  his  keen  soldierly  eye  and  cool  soldieriy  heart 
which  saved  Canada  for  the  Empire. 

He  was  also  a  man  of  unstained  and  scrupulous 
honour.  Colonial  Governors  of  the  time  were  entitled, 
in  addition  to  their  salary,  to  certain  fees  and  perqui- 
sites. There  was  nothing  unlawful  about  accepting 
these,  and  Murray  had  taken  them.  Carleton  was  a 
poor  man,  yet  before  he  was  two  months  in  Canada  he 
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soldierly   skill    .nrfT'       *  "^^  """='  P^^'^=  his 

authoHty.  Which  e„diiX\LtirSul"1:f 

bvT:::  ''r'""'"  T"^^^*^  "•  government  oIl-S 
by  the  people;    nearly  all  English  thinkers  of  thrtfme 
thought  that  the  people  would  be  better^overn.H  K 
a   small   highly-trained   upper   class      WithT'' 

^ttS"^  7-''  ''^'  ^=-"  t^e'tidt^j:: 

of  disaplme,  order,  and  prompt  obedience,  so  that  both 

^nT  ^1  r  '''''  '^''°  '^•"^•l  to  them  to  repre- 

sent the  democratic  American  ways.     He  had  no  h. 

whatever  that   the   English   would'ever  be    J  tTe  mf 

S  bv    h^ry  """''  '°  **"=  ™<1  °f  t™«  be  peo- 
pled by  the  Canadian  race,   who  already  have  t^l 

such  rm  root  and  got  to  so  great  a  height  Lt^y 
new  s  ock  transplanted  would  be  totally  m  inTLmr 

ajways  to  be  in  a  ^^  i^^th^a^f' th^obTdr  p:^^ 
of  the  population,  and  as  such  to  be  encouraJd  it  l! 
obvious  that  we  must  redress  their  grievan"  sTvt'them 

u.|r.^^:LTr;srth^ 
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he  gave  them  back  much  of  their  own  civil  law,  took 
away  much  of  t:.e  power  from  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
and  estabnshed  regular  courts  at  Quebec,  Three  Rivers' 
and  Montreal.  In  1770  he  returned  to  England  to 
press  his  views  on  the  British  Government,  and  at 
last  m  June,   1774,  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  the 
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Quebec  Act,  to  which  French  Canadians  have  ever 
smce  looked  back  almost  as  Englishmen  do  to  Magna 
Charta. 

By  this  Act  (a)  the  boundaries  of  Canada  were  ca- 
tended  to  take  in  Ubrador  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
south  and  west  all  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  out  of  which  have  since  been  formed 
the  great  states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  lUinois,  Ohio,  and 
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Indiana.     (A)  The  French  were  given  the  f,.II«f 

than  twenty-three  pe^sotscho^rby  7h"e  k"   "   T" 
really  meant  chosen  by  the  Go'emo^  '"''    "'"' 

Anger  of  the  American  Colonies.-r.  •.    Act    »o 
opposed  by  Pitt,  who   had  now  been  v         A  I    T 
House  of  I^rds  as  Earl  of  Chlthl  ^  '°  '*'' 

offence  to  the  American  CoSThicrr  by^hi: 
t.me  on  the  verge  of  rebellion.     They  obj ted  to  the 

Sl^tf^i^r^^o^^tl,^-^ 
^u.  an   Asselly.   .o'.t'^air  t^^grS 

S,e  T    r''"'""   °'  *''*   boundaries,  ^us     at  tWs 
time    the    Americans    were     beirinnino-    to  ^ 

mountains  into  the  valley  of  theM  sL  ppi "  Th    ^  ' 

was  full  of  talk  of  land   companierrr^^L  Jffi^el 

were  spr.ngmg  up  on  all  sides,  and  here  was  The  British 

Government  putting  the  land  in  which  they  had  b^et 

BritTsh  r '  ""'"  '"^  "'"'^°'  °f  "^^  ^^'^'^  F-S   The 
Bnfsh  Government  claimed  that  the  extension  %  'he 
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boundanes  was  necessary  to  protect  the  Indians  whom 
Amencan   fur-traders  ,„d  land  agents    were    d  Jor7 
:zmg  w.th  bad  rum  and  worse  whfsky.      To  the  Am^ 
.cans  ,t  seemed  not  protection  to  the  Indians  but  Z" 
shment  to  themselves.     In  October,   1774,  the,"   Co"- 

ssued     An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  " 

I/Ssa"v''-r""^  "'  ^  '""^  '''°*-  ^^'"'"e 
That  rZiZ'  ^°"'  ''"  ""  ""^^''''  °"'  astonishment 
lish  in  T,  P^'"'^'""^"  ^''°"'d  ever  consent  to  estab- 
sh  m  that  country  a  religion  that  has  deluged  your 
^land  ,„  blood,  and  dispersed  impiety,  bigo^y  Tr 
^cut,on    murder,  and  rebellion  through  every  p;rt  of 

TlZTi  f ^"V'"  ^^"^'""^  °^j"-«°-  were  merely 
a  fine  cloak  for  the  greed  of  the  land-grabbers,  for  only 

?o  tS:''-.ILrt  H^'r-P^^  ^••'^  '''«''^^'  comphmehS 
■  »h  .  .  ^l  ?  '""^  «'°"°"=  resistance"  which  the  in- 
;ab.tants  had  made  to  Great  Britain,  speak  o    thdr 

you  bfthTl  rr"^'"  ^"'^  -^■-  "w^^t  -  °ff-d 

you  by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament?    Liberty  of  con 
^ence  m  your  religion?    No.    God  gave  it'to  yoT' 

Was  the  Quebec  Act  Wise?-Was  the  Quebec  Act  a 
w.se  one  ?  If  the  American  Colonies  could  ha^e  S^  sted 
•t  was  unw.se  m  the  extreme  thus  to  add  fuel  to  the^ 
anger,  but  .f  we  think  that  American  independence  t" 

to  Gre!t  '^V°''f ''''  ''''  2"^"^^  Act  at  least  gave 
to  Great  Bntam.  the  loyalty  of  Canada  during  the  wl^ 
wh.ch  was  to  come;  if  the  ship  was  doomed,  the  Act^ 

hit  of  he  I  ""^-  '''  ■'«''  P™^'='°"^  «--e   he 

that  of  the  lawyers;  and  though  the  habitant  ^mbled 
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-der  the  control  of  1'^^  ^d  tL^    """"'''^'^ 
l«s  grumbling  went  for  little  ""^'^   "'^' 


Carrioui 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THB  AMBRICAN  RBVOLUTION 

During  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  colonists  had  fought 
manfully  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain;  MassachuS 

bodied  men      When  at  the  end  of  the  War  the  mother 
country  [reed  them  from  their  fear  of  Canada,  every 
pulpit  m  New  England  rang  with  praises  of  her  generosit^^ 
The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we 
are  glad      was  the  text  if  a  hundred  sermons.     Seven 
years  la  er  (1770)  British  soldiers  were  stoned  by  a  mob 
m  the  streets  of   Boston;   twelve  years  later  (1775)  the 
colonists  broke  into  armed  revolt,  with  Massachusetts 
mc      among  their  most  prominent  leaders.   What  were 
the  causes  of  this  sudden  and  terrible  revulsion  of  feeling 
the  results  of  which  left  a  lasting  imprint  upon  Canada^ 
No  one  can   understand  the  history  of  British  North 
Amenca  smce  1763,  without  knowing  something  of  the 
events  which  brought  about  the  American  RevoluUon, 
of  the  attitude  of  Canadians  during  that  struggle,  of  the 
great  migration  of  Loyalists  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
after  the  war,  and  of  the  part  played  by  these  in  the 
development  of  our. constitution  and  the  formation  of 
our  public  sentiment. 

Causes  of  the  Revolution.  I.  The  Character  of  the 
Colomsts.-Neariy  al<  the  British  colonies  on  the  Atlantic 
sea-board  of  North  America  had  been  established  by 
men  who  had  left  their  mother  country  under  a  sense 
of  wrong.  New  England  had  been  colonized  by  Puritans 
seeking  refuge  from  the  religious  and  political  despotism 
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over  the  water  "  Fr»o^i.  u  '"""^S^-  °ut  to     Charlie 

ants  '^eZi.:ii^:'c:^:t„':r::^  s- 

n   iTif  f1  7°"«;  ^"'^  ""patient  of  restraint. 

These  parhaments  had   produced  a   it  ,.f  IITi-r- 
n.a„^of  .h„„  .ere  of  /eat  aS/anlelr        " 
•lU.  The  Mercantile  Svstem  —  Vo»     i.-i 

those    deahng   with    trade   and    commerce      In^^  ^ 
,    the  colonial  system  of  Great  BritrrdLn  "he  t""^ 
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grow  h  of  such  raw  materials  as  sugar,  rice,  tobacco 
and  tmber  had  been  encouraged  by  bounties,  and  by 

^  "",!"."!  '"  ""  ^"«"'''  '""''^'-  The  colonies  were 
also  forbidden  to  use  any  other  than  Imperial  ships, 
to  buy  any  other  manufactures  than  those  of  Great 
Bntam,  or  to  snip  certain  "enumerated  commodities" 
to  other  than  British  ports. 

This  system  had  not  greatly  hampered  the  colonies 
One  or  two  small  manufacturers  were  crushed  out,  but 
th,s  was  more  than  repaid  (a)  by  the  growu.  of  ship- 
buildmg  m  New  England;  (A)  by  the  bounties  and  pre- 
erences  g,v-en  in  the  British  market;  (.)  by  the  protec- 
^u"ntriirh':  *''^«"''^'•  Navy,  not  only  against  other 
countnes  but  agamst  p.rites,  who,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  were  a  very  real  menace;  (d)  by 
the  smuggling  which  went  on.  especially  with  the  French 
and  Spanish  West  Indies  and  Sou'h  America.  To  these 
they  sent  cattle  and  horses,  wheat  and  com,  timber 
and  fish;  from  them  they  got  in  return  sugar,  molasses, 
rum,  and  a  steady  stream  of  gold  and  silver  coin 

th.^^*^  ?!l^  *"!!'  '^''^'"  """^  "°*  '■^''"y  hampered 
them.  It  had  undoubtedly  angered  them.  Its  advan- 
tages they  took  as  a  matter  of  course.  Its  drawbacks 
they  tended  to  regard  as  so  many  injustices  done  them 
by  a  British  Pariiament  in  which  they  were  not  repre- 
sented. 

hv  ^aJ^'^^^T"^  **  ^"""^  Govenunent-Thus 
by  763  a  national  spirit  was  growing  up.  and  the  removal 
of  the  French  thunder-cloud  gave  it  full  scope.  Pitt 
had  been  driven  from  office  (1761)  by  the  narrow-minded 
King  George  III.  and  power  bad  passed  into  the  hands 
ot  the  Kmg  and  his  ministers,  of  whom  the  chief  in  1763 
was  Pitts  brother-in-law,  Mr.  George  Grenville.  an 
obstinate  and  pedantic  lawyer.  Just  when  the  Americans 
were  crowing  over  their    exploits,  and  moumin.-    ove- 
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their  dead  and  their  debts,  the  Uctless  Gren-ille  decided 

with  a  strong  hand.    Great  was  the  discontent.  * 

The  Stamp  Act-In  1766,  at  the  height  of  .h-  ^■ 
content,  Grenvi.le  introduced  a  Stamp  t.ty:hth 
all  contracu  had  to  be  made  on  stam^d  pLr  Ju 'hJ 
from  a  government  official.   The  proce^,  nfU.         I  I 
other  laws  Which  were  announS^^rr     ti^Zt^l 
a  standmg  army  in  America,  the  need  of  which  had  E 
made  manifest  by  Pontiac's  rising.    To  this  the  Am., 
refused  to  submit;  the  officers  who  tid t  sSltt "Z- 
were  mobbed   and  their  houses  broken  in"     Th    c^^ 
msts  admitted  the  justice  of  making  them  pay  part  o 
he  cost  of  the  war.  and  all  the  cost  of  defeL  Against  the 
Indians;  but  they  took  their  stand  on  the  do^Ce  th«t 
there  should  be  "no  taxation  without  repre^nU  io„  " 
that  they  would  tax  themselves,  if  necessary,  but  would 

;  a7ri766,"^"'  r'T"*  '°  ^  ^''--     in  tL"°:^ 

^^aledfhe  Acf    The  rT  ""'f'  '"'  ^"'^  ^°^'™'--' 
(«iuea  me  Act.     The  repeal  was  wise,  but  from  it  the 

were  these  backwoodsmen  to  resist  her  imS  miYhH 
In  vain  Pitt  pleaded  for  moderation.  uTgTlhaT'the 
obnoxious  Acts  should  be  repealed,  and  that  tSen  he 
new   pohtical   situation   should   be   faced   and   AmeriL 

The^'^'S   ";.''   '"   ^"   ^°"'^™'   ^^^-t-- 
di,n.^^*      ^  ^'^  •"'  ""^  '^"P'^  decided  that  the 

me  DecliiMtion  of  ladependeace.— At  last  in   177.; 
the   New   Englanders   attack'Td   and  repuliTrsmi' 
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Bntish  force  at  Lexington,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
at  Bunker's  Hill,  outside  Boston,  they  fought  so  well 
that,  though  defeated,  they  gained  in  confidence.  In 
the  next  year  the  thirteen  colonies  definitely  declared 
their  independence  (July  4th,  1776). 

American  Invaiioa  of  Caaada.-In  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence the  Americans  were  for  the  most  part  on  the 
defensive,  but  they  felt  strong  enough  to  invade  Canada 
and  this  m  the  summer  of  1775  they  proceeded  to  do" 
The  Vermont  militia,  under  Ethan  Allen,  surprised  and 
captured    Ticonderoga    and    Crown   Point.    One  army 
under     Richard    Montgomery,     an    Irishman    who     in 
old   days   had    scaled   thf   cliff   with    Wolfe,     marched 
against  Montreal  by  Uke  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu- 
another  under  Benedict  Arnold  forced  its  way  up  the 
Kennebec  through  the  woods  and  down  the  Chaudi*re  to 
Quebec.    For  a  time  Montgomery  was  delayed  by  the 
spinted  resistance  of  Major  Preston  at  St.  Johns  on  the 
Richelieu;  an  attack  on  Montreal  by  Ethan  Allen  was 
repulsed,  and  its  leader  captured.     But  the  capture  by 
the  Americans  of  Fort  Chambly  rendered  St.  Johns  in- 
defensible.    Carleton  was  surrounded  at  Montreal  and 
only  escaped  by  lying  flat  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat  which 
some  brave  French  Canadians,  of  whom  the  chief  was 
Captain  Bouchette.  silently  in  the  darkness  paddled  with 
their  hands  through  the  American  lines.     Montreal  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  who  were  joined  by  a 
number  of  the  chief  merchants  of  the  town. 

The  Habitants  Refuse  to  Fight.-Meanwhile  the 
French  were  disappointing  both  sides.  Carleton  had 
confidently  hoped  that  their  hatred  for  the  Bastonnais 
would  induce  them  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  Great 
Britain,  and  had  promised  reinforcements  to  the  British 
general  at  Boston.  The  Americans  had  hoped  that 
the   fourteenth   colony   would   jniti   the   rebel   thirteen 
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•nd  had  made  arrangemenl:.  ior  enrolling  two  CanaHi.„ 

wBich  he  did  not  understand.     The  seiRniors  and   th. 
clergy  were  loyal,    but   the  HaMani.   ref^sTto  If 

Chrdrron,;r:ui^,^:^^ 

the  Americans  number  jomed 

makmg  h.s  way  along  the  cliffs  from  above   S^ho^ 

wmter  he  continued   the  siege    butTnth;  .     ^       u' 

haT'wiLVrf  «n  --^^^-^  Ta-m^pt 
naste,  with  Carleton  at  his  hwls      -rt,.  a—    •        "f  «" 

drn^n  out  of  the  country^a^-;  the'lurmTrT , Z^T 

tltot    r  """i!""^'^'*  °"  ^•'«=  Champlain.  ' 

Lord^^f'r        ""''"''  ^"'^'°"  ^'^'^  'i"'^«"ed  with 

if  Wn?T  ^'.T'""'  **"=  '"^""P^tent  British  SecreC 

During'  th     "^  *"'"  '"P^'^'^^''  ^y  <^°'-'  Bur^y^ 
During   the   winter   Burgoyne   gathered    his   for^   a^ 

Montreal,  and  in  the  spring  of  1 777  set  off  up  the  S  lieu 

"rftistZ        I?'"""""  *°  J°'"  '--'''-'th  ither 
Bntish  force  which  was  to  march  up  from  New  York 

rorrc^.t.t™ddrfr^v" "°-  ^-^  ^■'^ 

KewVor.wen:-offt2tlr^SphE?C^; 
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though  victorious  at  Ticonderoga,  was  surrounded  at 
Saratoga,  and  for  lack  of  the  support  which  should  have 
been  sent  hira  was  compelled  to  surrender 

Haldfaiand.--Carleton   was   succeeded   as   Governor 
by  Sir  Fredenck   Haldimand,   an  honest  and   upright 
Swiss  soldier  of  fortune.     After  the  defeat  of  Burgo^e 
France  had  joined  the  Americans  against  Great  Britain 
Mid  Haldim^d  found  the  Canadians  naturaUy  restless 
He  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  imprisoned  nine- 
S"q"rt*'°"*™'^'  ^'"^  "'  *'''"  ™^"  ^°'*  '"'P*  thecoun- 
Peace  of  Paris,  1783.-Not  France  alone  took  the 
Ameiican  side;  Spain  and  Holland  declared  war,   not 
from  love  to  the  Americans,  but  in  the  desire  to  humble 
the  pnde  of  their  great  rival,  who  had  so  greaUy  humbled 
theirs  dunng  the  Seven  Years'  War;  Russia  and  Sweden, 
though  nommally  at  peace,  formed  an  Armed  Neutrality 
a^d  hmdered  her  as  much  as  they  dared.     But  the  island 
race  rose  to  the  danger,  and  none  of  England's  enemies 
save  her  own  children,  had  anything  to  boast  of.     Franc^ 
went    bankrupt    and    brought  on  herself  the  horrors 
of  revolufaon;  the  trade  of  Holland  was  swept  from  the 
sea;  after  a  three  years'  siege  the  red-cross  flag  still 
waved  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.    But  when  a  /rench 
fleet  and  an  American  army  forced  Lord  Comwallis  to 
surrender  at  Yorktown  (October,  1781),  Great  Britain 
saw  herself  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  in  America,  and 
during  the  summer  of  1782  negotiations  went  on  at  Paris 
Peace  was  made  in  1783  on  the  basis  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  the  United  States  set  off  on  their  career  of 
^pansion;  from  that  day  the  history  of  Canada  has 
been   constantly   influenced  both   for  good  and  ill   by 
having  her  frontiers  march  for  3,000  miles  with  those 
ot  that  great  and  growing  nation. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   CONSTITLTIONAI,  ACT 

was  about  the  treatmenf  T  !  ^^^  """"^  *°  ^  "^de 
through  the  war  had  rel.^  ^T"'"  '°  "^°=^  -"o 
try.     Great  Britain  ni?./''  '°^^  *°  ^''^  """'^^  ^°un- 

broke  out  among  the  vttS  Me'  ^  °'^^  °^  ^^^^'^^ 
prisoned,  whinJd  tarr.H      ,,  .         ^"^  "'°'"^»  "'^'■e  im- 

horse  .on'r^::rtTlZT[t'''''  *'^°"^'' 
hundreds  was  con{iJ^.tJt     "^"g^^,    the    property    of 

fidelity  to  a  iLtcaureThr  °°,°''"  '^"""^  ^''^"  ^"^-^ 
of  the  Loyalists  to  Can  J      Tf"  ^^^^^^^t  migration 

best  blood  in  the  UnUed  st^"^  °'  ''^"  "^^^  "^  the 

women  of  the  ,nder;lrthe"''"-r°  '"^"  ^"-^ 
was  no  light  thing  for  th!™  T         """chant  class.     It 

homes  and  set  hfir  lisTo  the'T.  *''"  '^°'"'°^*^'''^ 
had  suffered  mu^h  and  tLl  1  ","f  ™^^-  B«t  they 
the  British  4  If  tJer  de  '.''•  "^  *''  ^^^""^^  "^ 
unduly  suspicLus  of  h^  '^T°'^^''  ^"''^  sometimes 
who  shall  b™  them  '    •""*""  °'  '""^  ^"''^^  «'-'-•    " 

unm?„l^o';tfsethoTd'"-~^n  ^^''^'"  "^  -* 
Two  hundred  aTs  oManH  "^  '°  ""'=•'  '"'  ''^^• 
and  provision  m^e  'jve  T  muT^  *°  ^^^'^  '-">'■ 
when  he  came  of  a^e  nn^  ?  f  ™°'^  ''^  ^^'^'»  «>n 
They  were  aT.^  furni  hed  JithTr  ''"''""  °"  •"^'^^«- 
and  over  m.mZlel^^r\r\''''''°°''- 
Upper  Canada  nearly  3.^:^ Se.ro^td'^^i  L" 
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granted.    More  than  28,000  Loyalists  sought  refuge  in 
Nova  Scotia,  where,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  found  a  city 
at  Shelbume,   most  of  them  settled  along  the   fertile 
valley  of  the  St.  John.     In  Canada  a  few  took  up  land 
m  the  strip  north  of  the  American  border  and  south  of 
the  seigniories  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  still  known  from 
the  method  of  government  introduced  by  them  as  the 
Eastern  Townships;  but  more  went  west,  and  began  the 
settlement  of  what  is  now  Ontario.     In  the  spring  of 
1783  Captain  Michael  Grass,  of  New  York,  with  a  number 
of  friends  landed  on  the  deserted  site  of  Fort  Frontenac, 
now  Kingston,  where,  he  tells  us,  "I  pointed  out  to  them 
the  site  of  their  future  metropolis,  and  gained  for  per- 
secuted principles  a  sanctuai-y ,  for  myself  a  home. ' '     Over 
5,000  others  took  up  land  along  the  Bay  of  Quinte  or 
westward    in    the    fertile    Niagara    peninsula.     Among 
those  who  thus  went  west  were  the  Mohawks,  under 
their  great  chief,  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendanegea) ;  they 
had  fought  on  the  British  side  during  the  war  with  their 
old  bravery  and  their  old  cruelty,  and  at  its  close,  in 
fear  of  the  Americans,  almost  the  whole  tribe  removed 
to  a  grant  of  about  700,000  acres  along  the  Grand  River, 
where  their  descendants  remain  to  this  day. 

The  Constitutional  Act,  1791.— With  the  coming  of 
the  Loyalists  new  problems  of  government  arose.  They 
had  fought  for  their  lawful  King  and  a  united  Empire, 
but  they  were  just  as  strong  believers  in  the  right  of  a 
man  to  manage  his  own  affairs  as  was  George  Washington 
himself.  They  have  been  called  "the  Jacobites  of 
North  America,"  but  though  the  poetry  and  the  pathos 
of  their  lives  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  Scotch  followers 
of  King  James,  they  were  no  mere  believers  in  a  lost 
cause  and  an  outworn  ideal.  Vhey  had  wished  to  reform 
the  Empire  and  the  Old  Colonial  System  as  strongly 
as  had  the  rebels,  but  they  had  sought  reform  by  peaceful 
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means  and  not  by  the  rough  road  of  revolution.     Hence 
m  the  new  country,  they  soon  found  the  bounds  of  the 
Quebec  Act  too  narrow  for  them.     In  Nova  Scotia  they 
at  once   sought   representation   in   the   A^mbly    and 
when  this  was  denied  them  by  Governor  Parr   they  pe 
titioned  the  British  Government  to  such  effect  that  in 
1784  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  had  settled 
was  made  a  new  province,  with  the  name  of  New  Bruns- 
wick.    In  Canada,  Sir  Gjy  Carleton  had  in  1786  been 
sent  back  as  Governor  with  the  title  of  Lord  Dorchester 
Carleton  had  fought  with  honour  during  the  war   and 
at  Its  close  had  been  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  North   America.     Though  sti!'  no  believer  in 
democracy,  he  had  learned  by  experience  that  colonials 
must  not  be  treated  as  inferior  beings,  but  must  be  given 
a  status  m  no  way  below  that  of  citizens  of  an  indepen- 
dent country.     As  Commander-in-chief,  he  had  co  ,ie  to 
know  and  to  respect  the  Loyalists,  and  was  from  the 
first  wilhng  to  grant  them  local  self-government.     Many 
messages  passe.1  between  him  and  the  British  Government 
and  in  1791  Canada  was  given  a  new  constitution  by 
the  so-called  Constitutional  Act. 

Canada  Divided  into  Two  Provinces.— By  this  Act 
Canada   was   divided   into   two  provinces.    Upper   and 
Lower   Canada,   now  known   as  Ontario  and   Quebec 
The  boundary  between  thtra  was  not  stated  in  the  Act 
but  was  laid  down  later  in  the  year  by  a  royal  Order' 
Reference  to  the  map  shows  that,  after  running  down  the 
Ottawa  River  almost  to  its  mouth,  the  line  suddenly  cuts 
across  so  as  to  leave  Montreal  and  a  small  portion  of  terri- 
tory west  of  it  within  the  Lower  Province.  This  is  a  curious 
instance   of   the   triumph   of   history   over  geography 
The  French  seigniories  had  extended  into  this  comer 
and   it   was   thought   wise    to    keep  them  within   the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  French  law  was  to  prevail 
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We  shall  soon  see  the  difficulties  to  which  this  division 
led. 

Tevras  of  the  Act. — What  manner  of  government 
was  set  up  by  this  Act?  To  Englishmen  of  the  day, 
it  seemed  that  they  had  granted  to  the  two  provinces 
what  was,  in  the  words  of  Lieutenant-governor  John 
Graves  Simcoe  of  Upper  Canada  to  his  first  Parliament, 
"nc  mutilated  constitution  but  the  very  image  and 
transcript  of  that  of  Great  Britain."     The  place  of  the 
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Ki  g  was  taken  by  a  Governor,  with  a  Lieutenant- 
governor  under  hiha  in  each  province.  In  practice, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  country  and  the  lack  of  good 
roads  and  canals,  this  resulted  in  the  Lieutenant-governor 
of  Upper  Canada  becoming  practically  independent  of 
the  Governor,  who  was  almost  constantly  at  Quebec, 
while  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  Lowe^  ''anada  for 
the  most  part  remained  peacefully  at  ho:m  In  London 
and  did  nothing  for  the  province  save  draw  his  salary. 
The  House  of    Lords  was  represented  by  a  Legislative 
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Council,  which  was  at  first  to  consist  of  not  fewer  than  six- 
teen members  in  Lower  Canada  and  seven  in  Upper  Canada 
These  were  appomted  for  life,  nominally  by  the  Crown' 
really,  of  course,  by  the  Governor  of  the  province.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  represented  .  a  Leeislative 
Assembly  elected  .y,he  people,  and  sittm^r  fo^ 
years.  The  parallel  between  the  British  and  the  Can- 
adian constitution  seemed  complete,  but  events  were 
to  prove  that  it  was  about  as  accurate  as  Fluellen's 
famous  comparison  between  King  Henry  V  of  England 
andAexandertheGreat:     "There  is  a  ri^er  in  Monmouth 

both  ""U'  "r  '"  ''"''''°"'  ""'^  "^"^  ^  ^^°n=  « 
both.       Where  the  parallel  broke  down  was  that  there 

was  no  provision  in  the  Act  for  making  the  Governor 
and  his  ministers  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Assembly 

The    Clergy    Reserves—The    British    Government 
still  thought  that  the  American  Colonies  had  s^Toff 
because  they  had  been  allowed  to  become  too  den-Latk 
t°^;  K    '•'f^.^o-^.^'t^tional  Act,  provision  was  made 
^r  curbing  this  spirit  by  the  two  great  British  safe- 

Church.     Few  Englishmen  at  the  time  believed  in  gov- 
ernment by  the  people.     In  the  debate  on  the  lain 
the  Bntish  Pariiament,  even  the  great  Radical,  Charles 
James  Fox.  said  that  that  was  the  best  consti;utiori" 
Which      monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy  blended 
•     .     .  nor  could  any  government  be  a  fie  one  for  British 
subjects  to  live  under,  which  did  not  contain  ifs  due 
weight  of  aristocracy,    because   that   he    considered  to 
be  the  proper  po.se  of  the  constitution,  the  power  that 
equalized  and  meliorated  the  powers  of  the  two  othS 
extreme  branches,  and  gave  stability  and  firmness  to 
the  whole."     Thus  we  find  that  by  the  ActThe  Ki^g 
.s  allowed  to  grant  "hereditary  titles  of  honour,  ra2 
or  dignity,     and  to  attach  to  any  of  these  an  hereditary 
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right  to  sit  in  the  Legislative  Council.  There  was  also 
to  be  an  endowed  Protestant  Church,  to  which  was  to  be 
given,  when  any  land  grants  were  made  to  corporations 
or  individuals,  "such  lands  ...  as  shall  be,  as  nearly 
as  the  same  can  be  estimated  .  .  .  equal  in  value 
to  the  seventh  part  of  the  land  so  granted."  The 
Governor  was  also  to  have  the  right  of  erecting  within 
every  township  or  parish,  now  or  hereafter  to  be  formed, 
"parsonages  or  rectories,  according  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England; "  and  to  endow  them  with  any  of  the 
lands  in  question. 

The  provision  for  a  Canadian  nobility  was  never 
put  in  force;  even  so  firm  a  believer  in  aristocracy  as 
Lord  Dorchester  warned  the  Government  of  its  unsuit- 
ability  for  a  new  country;  but  the  question  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  as  the  lands  set  apart  for  the  Protestant  Church 
were  called,  was  long  of  great  importance,  especially  in 
the  Upper  Province. 

Was  the  Division  of  the  Provinces  Wise?— Was  the 
division  of  the  Provinces  wise?  Did  it  not  prevent 
any  possibility  of  union  between  French  and  English? 
Fox  thought  so,  and  said  that  "the  most  desirable  cir- 
cumstance was,  that  the  French  and  English  inhabitants 
of  Canada  should  unite  and  coalesce  as  it  were  into  one 
body,  and  that  the  different  distinctions  of  the  people 
should  be  extinguished  for  ever. "  To  this  the  Prime 
Minister,  William .  Pitt,  son  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
replied  that  people  so  dissimilar  could  not  at  once  coalesce, 
and  that  the  best  method  eventually  to  bring  them  to- 
gether was  to  separate  them  for  a  time.  It  would,  said 
Pitt,  conciliate  the  French  by  showing  that  we  did  not 
wish  to  force  them  into  union,  and  they  would  be  able 
to  "look  at  the  Operation  and  effect  of  British  laws, 
compare  them  with  the  operation  and  effect  of  their 
own,  and  probably  in  time  adopt  them  from  convicUon. " 
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CHAPTER   XIV 


THE   WAR  OF    1812 


Causes  of  the  War—The  peace  of  1783  had  been 
framed  by  Lord  Shelbume,  a  pupil  of  Lord  Chatham. 
He  loved  the  Americans  and  hoped  that,  after  the  fires 
of  conflict  had  died  down,  Great  Britain  and  the  new 
Republic  would  unite  in  a  great  Anglo-American  federa- 
tion. His  dream  soon  faded.  In  England  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  smaller  men,^  who  treated  the  new  nation 
with  suspicion  and  endeavoured  to  hamper  its  trade- 
the  United  States  showed,  for  everything  British,  hatred 
which  nobler  spirits,  like  Washington,  in  vain  endeav- 
oured to  check.  In  the  persecution  of  the  Loyalists 
It  broke  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  and  behaved  so 
badly  that,  till  1796.  Great  Britain  refused  to  give  up  a 
number  of  the  western  posts  which  controlled  the  fur- 
trade. 

In  1789  revolution  broke  out  in  France.  King  Louis 
XVI  was  dethroned  and  a  republican  government  set  up 
which  in  1793  declared  war  on  Great  Britain:  As  was 
natural,  the  sympathy  of  the  American  Republic  was 
with  the  French  Republic,  and  though  the  new  form  of 
government  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon,  American  sympathy  for  France  continued 
Nothing  could  be  more  foolish,  for  had  Napoleon  once 
conquered  Great  Britain  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
tried  to  build  up  a  great  colonial  empire  and  have  made 
the  United  States  his  next  victim.  This  war  led  to 
increasing  difBculties  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 
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tr^tr'm^tZ,.t'""'^-^°'  "  '^«  American 
both  counSes  HL  "ricT^K  '  '^  ""'"«  ^"^P'-  »" 
issued  at  Bcr  in  ZUZ  '  "  '"  '^  '"^  "  !>«««* 
be  in  a  state  of'  JXh  T""'"'"  '^'  E"8''»1  »" 
ships  to  capture  a!^„  r.  *^^'  "'''"'  '°  ''""^'' 
witTher.  Ke  nlt";r  n^TTl.  ^°  '^'''^^ 
taliated  by  Orders  i„r;,^  ^"^*-  ^"'^'i  re- 

o.  Europe^r^a^imrhJSe^  ^  As  ^  "p^"^^' 

fightin,  a'nd  o1  tr^^^ere^rLl?^,'  "f h"'  '"''  °^ 
ican  ships     Great  nZ       "'^"P''"^'  deserted  to  Amer- 

in«  for  ?^  one  canno?  beT  "'  'T  ""'  ""^^  ««'''■ 
stopping   and   sea^M°l    I  '^".""°"'"'-    ^"^^  insisted  on 

and  with  truth  that  bS  7  ^""""^ans  alleged, 
often  seizedT;,  ''^P'^"'"  *°  «'^°'  of  a  crew 

BHtish  manT^:t^?S  LeSV  r'-^"^ 
frigate  r;.„a^,„i,  ^^     J   L/T     J        American 

into  her,  compelled  her  to',  .  "'"  ''^"^''-  ^^^^ 
eral  sailers  Tme  of  th  /"  '  ^""^  """^  "'^  ^^^- 
British    Gove^ment  ^'"'"'"""     ^"'•°"S'>   '"e 

Admiral  b/Thr'orderS  St  ''T'  '"' 
apologized  to  the  United  States    th.       ^T    '^""^   ""'^ 

3.  SmaUer  Causes     Wh  '""  '^"'''^<^- 

each  other  Httle^ef7r^r,"^"°"'  ^""^  i^^tated  with 
Craig.  the'c^Lrlf  Sn  f"'^  '"  '""^  ^'^  J^™- 
Irish  adventurerThife^SU- i-  .S-;,- 
States  to  report  to  him  on  the  state"of  feeLJgVhei' 
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In  1812,  Henry  was  refused  an  office  by  the  British 
Government,  and  in  anger  sold  to  President  Madison 
copies  of  Craig's  letters.  The  angry  Americans  c.  ra- 
plained  that  the  Governor  had  been  spying  on  them. 

Dn  numerous  occasions  since  1783  the  Americans  had 
been  fighting  with  the  Indians  in  the  district  now  divided 
into  the  states  of  Michigan  and  Indiana.  American 
frontiersmen  were  driving  back  the  red  man  from  the 
hunting  grounds  of  his  fathers.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  Shawnee  chief,  Tecumseh  by 
name,  a  brave  and  chivalrous  warrior  and  a  far-seeing 
statesman,  succeeded  in  forming  a  confederacy  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  "I^Jng  Knives,"  as  he  called 
the  Americans.  The  Ihdians  considered  themselves  to 
be  the  hereditary  allies  of  Great  Britain  and  called  on 
her  for  aid.  Sir  James  Craig  steadily  advised  them  to 
keep  the  peace;  but  many  Americans  believed  that 
Great  Britain  was  secretly  encouraging  the  Indians 
against  them,  and  were  naturally  indignant. 

American  Declaration  of  War.— There  was  much 
division  in  the  United  States.  New  England,  knowing 
that  war  would  ruin  her  trade,  urged  peace.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kentucky  and  the  young  Western  SUteS  were 
wUd  for  war,  and,  in  order  to  get  their  votes  in  the 
approaching  Presidential  election,  Madison  sacrificed 
his  principles  and  on  June  19th,  1812,  declared  war  on 
Great  Britain,  just  four  days  before  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil were  withdrawn.  Thus  Canada  was  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  which  she  had  really  nothing  to  do. 

The  Campaign  of  1812.— The  Americans  at  once  in- 
vaded Canada.  Everything  seemed  in  their  favour. 
In  the  United  States  then;  were  at  the  time  about 
6,000,000  whites  and  1,250,000  negroes,  while  the  popu- 
lation of  Lower  Canada  was  about  330,000,  of  Upper 
Canada  95,000,   of  New  Brunswick  about  60,000,  and 
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of  Nova  Scotia  less  than  70  000      Th. 
time  i„  British  North  AmeS.    JaT,;^  l!"!! 
troops,  and  in  Canada  only  about  4  4^         ,  '"'' 

fend  over  1.200  miles  of  Tont^rfrol  J'1" '"^  '"  '" 
to  Montreal;  nor  could  Grea  B^ufn  ^  th  "''""^ 
her  struKKle  with  Nor^i  »"w<n  at  the  crisis  of 

send  many  mo  to  oTS  '?  ''j,  'r"'^"  ^^"'"-'- 
States  had  even  fewe/rtln    ^""""'y/"^  "'  the  United 

very  unsat.rcLS""  i^"  :r'suL"^  T'T  ""^"^^ 

British  navy  ^    '"  ""''"'''  '^^'^"'^   ^y   the 

Sir  IsMc  Brock.— The  war 
began  with  a  British  success 
Of   July  17th   the   American' 
post  at  Michilimackinac  was 
captured,     and    the     victory 
turned  hundreds  of  the  west- 
em   Indians   into   our   allies. 
The  two  main  armies  of  the 
enemy     were    directed     one 
agamst  the  Niagara  frontier, 
the  other  further  west.    Early 
>n  July,  General  Hull  invad- 
ed Canada  near  Windsor  and 
■ssued  a  windy  proclamation 
calhng  on  the  inhabitants  to 
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lected  his  few  regulars  and  called  out  the  militia.  The 
Loval.su  and  tl.ir  sons  nobly  responded  to  his  call 
and  though  there  were  undoubtedly  some  American 
sympathizers,  they  were  cowed  by  Brock's  vigour.  The 
Legislature,  however,  refused  his  request  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  whereat  Brock  dissolved  it 
and  took  matters  into  his  own  hands 

The    Capture    of    Detroit.-On    Brocks    approach, 
Hull  retreated  to  Detroit,  which  he  garrisoned  with  thirty- 
three  cannon  and  2.500  men.     Brock  now  gathered  his 
forces  at  Amherstburg,  on  the  Can    lian  bank  of  the  De- 
troit River,  where  he  was  joined  oy  some  600  Indians 
under    Tecumseh.      The^  Shawnees    had    in    the    year 
before,    in    the    absence   of   Tecumseh,    been    defeated 
at  Tippecanoe   by   the  Americans  under  General   Har- 
rison,  and  were  burning  for  revenge.      Even  with  this 
reinforcement  Brock  had  with  him  only  about  700  reir- 
ulars  and  600  Indians,  but  he  at  once  crossed  the  river 
and  began  the  siege  of  Detroit,  aided  by  a  plan  of  the 
town  and  fort  drawn  for  him  by  Tecumseh  on  a  piece 
of  birch-bark.     Hull  was  old  and  timid,  his  men  were 
m  deadly  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  on  August  16th   the 
garrison  of  Detroit,  with  vast  supplies  of  military  stores 
tamely  surrendered    to    a   force  of  half  their  numbers' 
The  capitulation  included  the  entire  territory  of  Michi- 
gan. .  Hull  was  in  the  next  year  condemned  to  death 
for   cowardice,    but   pardoned    in    consideration    of   his 
former  good  service. 

Queenston  Heights  -Meanwhile  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost,  the  Governor,  had  made  an  armistice  in  the  hope 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Massachusetts  might  incline  the  Americans 
toward  peace.  The  only  result  was  to  enable  them  to 
bring  up  stores  and  men  along  the  Niagara  frontier 
Here  in  the  oarly  dawn  of  October  13th  they  crossed  the 
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river  below  the  Falls  in  flat  boats,  and  after  some  loss 
occupied  Queenston  Height.  Brock  came  galp  ng 
up  from  Fort  George  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  f nd  w ith 

fall  r/^^*'^J''  ^  '"""^^  "P  »»'-  ^°P^.  only  o 
fall,  shot   through    the   breast.      The    York    volunteers 
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dashed  forward  to  avenge  him,  but  were  beaten  back 
and  Ly  ten  o'clock  the  battle  seemed  over.     Had  the 
American  militia  who  lined  the  opposite  shore  crossed 
over  to  help  their  friends,   the  whole  Niagara  penin- 
sula would  have  been  lost,  but  as  a  spectator  said-  "the 
name  of  Indian,  or  the  sight  of  the  wounded,  or  the 
devil,  or  something  else  petrified  them  and  they  would 
not    move."      British    reinforcements   came    up    under 
General  Roger  Sheaffe,  and  by  a  long  flank  march  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  invaders  in  the  rear.    In  the  after 
noon  a  new  attack  was  made;    with  the  river  behind 
them    and    British    regulars  and  whooping  Indian-,  in 
front,   the  Americans  broke  and  fled;    many   perished 
m   the  waters  and  nearly  a  thousand  were  captured 
But  Brock  had  fallen,  and  the  loss  could  not  be  meas- 
ured by  regiments.      Later  in  the  year,  a  British  ship 
carrying  Brock's  sword,  papers,  and  other  effects   was 
captured  on  Lake  Ontario  by  Chauncey,  the  American 
Commodore.     With  true  chivalry  the  gallant  sailor  at 
once  sent  on  the  relics  of  the  dead  hero  to  his  relatives 
in  England. 

The  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon.— On  land 
where  they  had  expected  "a  walk  to  Quebec, ' '  the  Ameri- 
cans had  fared  badly;  on  sea,  where  Britain  had  long 
been  supreme,  the  well-equipped  American  frigates  were 
victorious  m  several  single-ship  actions.  There  was  no 
lack  of  bravery  in  the  British  saUor;  he  fought  till  his 
ship  was  a  wreck  and  half  the  men  killed  or  wounded; 
b!4  the  Americans  showed  equal  seamanship  and  better 
gunnery.  Great  was  the  wrath  and  amazement  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  defeat  of  men  trained  by  Nelson,  and 
great  was  the  joy  when  in  the  next  year  (June  1st.  1813) 
Captain  Broke  of  the  Shannon  defeated  and  captured 
ofT  Boston  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  and  towed 
her  into  Hahfax  harbour.     Later  in  the  war,  the  British 
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and  sailing  across  Lake  Ontario,  captured  and  burned 
the  town  of  York  (April  27th).  In  the  fight  the  mag^^e 
exploded  and  250  American  soldiers  were  huriernto 
U^r.  by  h.s  mefficiency  in  this  acUon.  General  She^e 
tam-shed  the  reputation  which  he  had  won  at  Qu^! 
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ton,  and  was  superseded.  To  regain  control  of  the  lake 
S.r  George  Prevost  attacked  Sacketfs  HarboL  real' 
«mg,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  a  S  lite  " 
that  "any  offensive  operations  founded  uporCanlda 
must  be  preceded  by  the  establishment  7  a  naval 
supenonty  on  the  Lakes."  But  Prevost  was  weak  and 
.tresolute  and  drew  off  his  men  when  they  werTot  the 
pomt  of  success.  '"* 

Stoney  Creek  and  Beaver  Dams.  -On  th^  m, 
frontier  the  Americans  captured  Fo.  t  G^S^e  .nd  cC 
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ing  over  swept  down  on  Hamilton.  At  Stoney  Creek 
however,  the  British  regulars  turned  to  bay,  and  under 
Captam  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Harvey  made  a  fierce 
night  attack  (June  5th).  The  sleeping  sentries  were 
bayoneted  "in  the  quietest  manner,"  and  the  invaders 
were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  prisoners 
among  whom  were  both  their  generals.  Soon  after 
about  500  Americans,  with  two  guns,  endeavoured  to 
surpnse  the  BriUsh  post  at  Beaver  Dams  (near  Thorold) 
but  missed  their  way  in  the  beech  woods,  were  attacked 
by  Colonel  Fitzgibbon,  a  dare-devU  Irishman,  with 
about  thirty  men  and  a  few  Indians,  lost  their  nerve 
and  surrendered. 

Uur«  Secord.— Fitkgibbon   had  known  nothing  of 
the  commg  of  the  Americans,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have   been  surpris    '  had  it  not  been  for  the  valour  of 
a  woman.     At  Queenston,  Sergeant  James  Secord  was 
lying  helpless  from  his  wounds.    Both  he  and  his  wife 
Uura,  were  children  of  Loyalists,  and  hated  the  Ameri- 
cans for  the  wrongs  done  to  their  parents.    When  the 
American  troops  reached  Queenston,  Secord  and  his  wife 
at  once  suspected  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  surprise 
Fitzgibbon,  who  had  been  active  in  harassing  the  out- 
posts of  the  American  arm) .    Secord  lay  helpless,  but  his 
wife  undertook  to  warn  Fitzgibbon.    "She  was  already 
in  her  thirty-eighth  year,  and   the   mother  of  five  chil- 
dren.   The  roads  in  many  places  were  ankle  deep  in  mud 
the  country  was  sparsely  settled,  and  the  woods  were 
known  to  be  haunted  by  bands  of  Indians  and  white 
marauders,  who  hung  upon  the  skirts  of  the  armies,  yet 
she  never    faltered  in    her  resolution."      Leaving  the 
house  in  the  first  flush  of  dawn,  she  started  on  her  way 
The  story  has  often  been  told  of  her  taking  a  pail  on  her 
arm,  and  passing  the  American  sentry  on  the  pretence 
of  milking  a  cow  in  the  field  beyond,  but  it  seems  prob- 
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able  that  the  excuse  which  she  really  made  was  her  de- 
s.re  to  vs,t  her  brother,  who  lay  dangerously  iU  some 

^tZt  """"^  "'  '^"'^^^  ^"'^  rattlesn'akes.  sh^ 
travelled  by  a  circuitous  route  through  the  woods,  and 
more  than  once  forded  a  swollen  stream.  "  For  a  time 
she  seems  to  have  lost  her  way,  but  after  walking  a  dis- 
tance of  about  nineteen  miles,  she  at  last  reached  a 

atK,uts^  Finding  the  creek  much  swollen  by  rain  ^d 
the  bridge  removed  or  swept  away,  she  was  compelled  to 
cross  by  crawling  on  her  hands  and  knees  along  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  Toiling  up  the  steep  bank  t- 
yond  she  stumbled  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  sleeping 
Indians   who  sprang  to  their  feet  with  piercing  yells    It 

by  their  chief,  who  understood  but  a  few  words  of  Eng- 

Fitzgibbon.  *  The  time  of  her  arrival  at  her  destina- 
bon  IS  uncertain.  Some  place  it  in  the  evening,  some 
ust  at  the  dawn  of  the  following  day.  The  modesty  of 
this  herome  of  Upper  Canada  led  her  to  make  no  record 
of  her  adventures,  and  the  =tory  only  came  out  more 
than  forty  years  later.  Unce.  tain  and  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  some  of  the  details  have  therefore  grown  up, 
but  the  mam  facts  are  undoubted.  It  is  oleasant  t^ 
think  that^  Laura  Secord  lived  to  a  v^ou  Td  agl  . 
dying  in  1868  at  the  age  of  ninety-three 

Moraviantown.-On  Lake  Erie  the  British  squadron 
under  Captain  Barclay  was  defeated  at  Put-in-Bay  by  the 
Americans  under  Commodore  Perry.  So  bravely  did  they 
fight  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  both  fleets  were  shattered 
wrecks,   but  the  victory  was  Perrj-'s,   and  the  Brit  Ih 


ay  s  Lane  Historical  Society,  1895.) 


(Lun- 
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army  under  General  Procter,  which  had  been  holding 
Michigan,  was  compelled  hurriedly  to  return  to  Canada 
and  retire  up  the  Thames  River.  Previous  to  this  time 
Procter  had  shown  skill  and  resolution,  and  with  an  in- 
ferior force  had  held  the  Americans  at  bay,  but  he  now 
made  a  headlong  retreat,  heedless  of  Tecumseh,  who  com- 
pared him  to  "a  fat  dog  with  its  tail  between  its  legs  " 
recumseh's  old  enemy,  Harrison,  with  a  force  of  Kentucky 
nfleraen  who  had  no  fear  of  the  Indians,  was  soon  at 
his  heels,  and  at  Moraviantown,  Procter's  dispirited 
troops  were  swept  away  in  shameful  flight.  Tecumseh 
fought  hard  and  died  on  the  field  (October  5th). 


St.  Uwhsncb  and  Champiain  Rkgion 
War  1812-14 

Ch.te.ug„«y  «.d  Ciysler's  Farm-Thus  encouraged, 
the  Americans  made  a  double  attack  on  Montreal  One 
army  under  General  Hampton  took  the  old  line  of  the 
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der  Colonel   Macdonell.      These  latter  JH  r 

cheenly  fro„  different  parts  of  the  field,  that^^' h  aTo^ 

army  ot  3,000.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  dashing  action 
of  the  whole  war,  and  showed  how  loyal  the  French  had 
become  to  British  institutions.  Meanwhile  another 
Amencan  army  under  General  Wilkinson  had  lan^d^ 
low  Prescott  and  come  down  the  St.  Lawrence  paSv  in" 
boats  and  parUy  on  land;  but  at  Crysler's  Fa^'  miJt 

2^000,  and  though  Wilkinson  pushed  on  for  a  day  or  two 
thenewsofChateauguaycausedhimtoreUeat  SfaliT' 
m«  stm  went  on  along  the  Niagara  front^^^th '  Ame^t 
burned  Newark,  the  former  capital,  and  tumfd  tte  " 
hab>tants  out  into  the  December  cold.  In  return  cler^," 
Gordon  Drummond.  the  new  Administrator  of  UpS 
Canada,  swept  the  Niagara  frontier  with  fire  and  sworf 
from  Uw.ston  right  up   to  -the  flourishing  vina^of 

Campaigns  1814.  Lundy's Lane.-In  1814  the  euemv 
agam  tned  the  Richelieu  route,  but  were  defeated  at 
Lacolle  M,ll.  On  Lake  Ontario  there  was  some  ind  cLve 
fightmg,  but  the  hottest  of.  the  campaign  was  on  th^ 
Niagara  frontier.  The  Americans  were^oTn.er  th! 
unskilled  mihtia  of  Queenston,  but  hardy  Tetlrans:  ^'d 
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BUWKHOUSB,    KlN«9TON 
(Built  soon  after  IS12} 


at  Chippawa  under  General  Brown  they  inflicted  .   bloody 
defeat  on  the  BriUsh  under  General  Riall  (July  6  h)   At 

Uuly^th),  fhe  Americans  under  Brown  with  the  ga  ant 

Winfield    ocott     as 
second  in  comman. 
the    British    unde; 
Riall.       From   six 
o'clock  to  nine  they 
fought  through  the 
summer     evening, 
the     roar    of     the 
Falls  sounding  high 
over  the  roar  of  the 
musketry.      At  first 
the  Amencans  had  the  advantage,  but  Drummond  came 
up   with  reinforcements,  and   at   midnight,   with   both 
Brown  and  Scott  wounded,  the  enemy  drew  off  to  Chip- 
pawa and  on  the  next  day  re-crossed   the   river       The 
British  lost  878  out  of  3.000,  the  Americans  854  out  of 
4,000.     It  was  a  soldier's  battle,  the  bulk  of  the  fighting 
being  done  by  subordinate  officers  like  Harvey  and  by 
the  British  infantry  and  the  Canadian  citizen  soldiery, 
who  fought  side  Uy  side  with  equal  valour. 

Plattsburg.— Meanwhile  great  events  had  been  hap- 
pening in  Europe.  In  April  Napoleon  was  compelled 
by  the  allies  to  abdicate,  and  was  deported  to  the  island 
of  Elba.  Sixteen  thousand  of  Wellington's  Peninsular 
veterans  were  now  sent  to  Canada,  and  cariy  in  September 
Prevost  with  11,000  men  attacked  Plattsburg,  on  Lake 
Champlain;  but  when  the  squadron  which  accompanied 
him  under  Captain  Downie  was  defeated  and  its  brave 
leader  killed,  Prevost  at  once  retreated.  So  angry 
and  ashamed  were  the  officers  under  him,  that  many 
broke  their  swords  in  his  presence.     The  Duke  of  Well- 
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the  post;  dtZZi:tssZLT^-  ""'  "^^  "^'^ 
liked  that  he  was  recaUed    H  u"  '"  """"^  <^''- 

ei«ht,  Just  in  ti.:  Ta'S  a^tlanlr  „°;  ^°^'^- 
kmdly  man  who  had  won  the  love  7T\,  V""^  " 
might  in  time  of  peace  have  dZ-       „  ?'"'^-  '""^ 

a  crisis  he  failed  '  '"'"■  ^""^onted  by 

tHis^r^fhe-^i^th^r^-;- - !--  - 

in  just  though  cruel  CLL^'fl"f°"  "'^^  ''"™ed 
York  and  x\ewark.  American  burning  of 

Naval  War  on  Lake  Ontario     r>    • 
there  had  been  muTT L?^^^  ^.^^J,'"  f^  '^'' 
Lake  Ontario.     Though  no  actbn'  on  thtfa.?  ''"!,  °" 
m  importance  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  tt  A^ 

ships  on  which  both  armie.!  ,n  ll    ^     .  provision 

British  ships  were  onT.     r,      F^  depended.     The 

American  the^L  "^y'tilf  T  ^^"^'"^-  ""^ 
Chauncey  corr.pleted  a  tw.n      f  ^"   °"^  ""^^'"O 

days  fro^  thel.^e  t  ^^ ti°LT  11,'^"  T^-'^'^"* 
In  the  year  1814,  by  thTordrrs^  V  r  '"  "'^  ''•^''• 
St.  La^Tence  was  buil  at  K^Lt  V^"'  ^'°'  "^ 
carried  102  guns  and  wL  ^  "  ^^"^  ^^'^-  She 
autumn  montrof  r814  T  "°  '^"'''"'  "■"*■  '"'  the 
Lake  Ontario  w^ittoutlriiTgul  ''^  '^*"^''  ""-'  "^ 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent.-Bv  this  tin,.  „„  „.^:.. 

K=riici  ivere 


IT 
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weary  of  war;  negotiations  began  at  Ghent  in  Holland, 
and  peace  was  eventually  signed  (December  24th)  on  the 
basis  of  the  status  quo.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  British 
had  captured  Castine  near  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot 
River,  and  advantage  might  have  been  taken  of  this 
to  try  to  rectify  our  eastern  frontier  line;  but  the  defeat 
at  Plattsburg  and  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  devote 
herself  to  the  great  European  settlement  which  was 
going  on,  led  to  the  Americans  getting  better  terms 
than  they  had  expected  earlier  in  the  year. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Peace  neither  of  the  two  main  causes 
of  war  was  settled.  The  Orders  in  Council  had  already 
been  repealed  and  nothing  was  said  about  the  right  of 
search,  which  Great  Britain  did  not  give  up  till  the 
Conference  of  Paris  in  1856.  During  the  war  the  shipping 
of  the  United  States  was  swept  from  the  sea,  its  exports 
dropped  from  over  $100,000,000  a  year  to  $7,000,000, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  skill  of  its  negotiators  at 
Ghent  it  might  not  have  escaped  without  loss  of  territory. 
President  Madison  had  indeed  paid  dearly  for  his  re- 
election. 

New  Orleans.— The  hardest  fighting  took  place 
after  peace  was  signed.  A  splendid  army  of  Peninsular 
veterans  under  General  Pakenham  attacked  New  Orleans 
(January,  1815),  but  Pakenham,  with  mad  bravery,  led 
his  men  over  an  open  space  against  ramparts  skilfully 
built  of  cotton  bdles  by  General  Andrew  Jackson.  It  was 
not  a  fight  but  a  butchery;  Pakenham  and  2,000  men 
fell  before  the  deadly  fire  which  was  poured  in  upon  them, 
without  ever  coming  to  grips  with  the  invisible  foe. 

Results  of  the  War.— The  help  given  us  by  Great 
Britain  had  been  ungrudging.  Gallantly  as  our  militia 
fought,  without  the  regulars  we  should  have  beet 
swallowed  up.  The  name  of  Brock  is  still  remembered 
as  the  hero  of  Upper  Canada,  and  that  of  Drummond 
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is   onlv   less   honourable.     But    in    ♦!,„  *  n      • 

urged  that  they  be  discouraged      In  1817  7"  .'"''/"' 

=ssrhS=s£-S3;"^" 

fought^fXX^XT  it"""^'  ^'*'*'" ""'' '''"' 

blood,  and  1,  far  L  this  world  thaT'h  T  '''""'°  °' 

«al  baptism  of  a  nation      Ith  l!       ,    ^^'"  *""  ""'^ 

the  long  years  of  hatr"  d  of        "  "'^"'"^  '°  ^"'""^  °^ 

the  United  States  which  date 

from  this  war;  but  to  many 

men  patriotism  is  impossible 

without  a  little   hatred,  and 

memories    of    the     war    did 

much  to  steady  Canadians  in 

tlie  years  of  trial  which  were 

to  come. 

The  Rush-Bagot  Treaty.  - 
Yet  even  while  the  embers 
of  strife  were  stUl  hot.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States 
entered  into  an  agreement, 
tne  good  spirit  and  common 
sense  of  whfch  were  full  of 
hope  for  the  future.  In  1817 
an   arraneemer*^    "■-- «  .  , 

"=:=        ll.^C  A   BwTISH   OPPICSH,  1812 
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between  them,  known  from  the  names  of  its  negotiators 
as  the  Rush-Bagot  Treaty,  by  which  both  powers  agi*ed 
to  maintain  no  war  vessels  on  the  lakes  save  on  Lake 
Ontario  one  vessel  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons 
burden,  and  armed  with  one  eighteen-pound  cannon;  on 
the  Upper  Lakes,  two  similar  vessels;  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  one  similar  vessel;  and  to  dismanUe  all  other 
vessels  of  war  built  or  building  on  the  lakes. 

This  agreement  confined  the  armed  force  of  the  two 
mtions  on  inland  waters  to  small  vessels,  suitable  for 
putting  down  struggling  and  illegal  fishing.  It  stUl  re- 
mains in  force,  though  the  United  States  has  been 
allowed  by  Great  Britain  and  Canada  to  break  it  to  the 
extent  of  having  several' larger  and  more  heavily  armed 
vessels  on  the  lakes  to  use  as  training  ships.  That  this 
infringement  has  been  allowed  is  reaUy  a  proof  of  the 
confidence  felt  by  Canada  in  the  peaceful  intentions  of 
her  neighbour;  and  though  both  countries  are  justly 
proud  of  brave  deeds  done  and  chivalry  shown  during 
the  war,  we  may  now  say  with  confidence: 

No  more  shall  the  war-try  sever, 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red. 


CHAPTER  XV 


MATBRIAI.   PR0GBB8S,    1763-1837 

I.   Lower  Cwuda 

Pop«l.ti<m.-Once    given    peace,    Lower     Canada     in 
creased  rapidly  in  population,   though  there  was  ,ittt 

united  States.     The  following  table  shows  the  growth : 


Year 

1 765 

1790 

182S, 

1830 

1837 


Lower 
Canada 
69.000 
161,000 
479,000 
550,000 
600,000 


Montreal 
9.000 
18,000 
37,000 
43,000 
30,000 


Upper 
Canada 

30,000 
158,000 
213.000 
397,500 


Toronto 


1,677 
2.860 
9,654 


ending  village  which  early  travellers  had  noted      The 

b^.  fom  which  port  as  many  as  six  hundred  ships  a 
year  cleared  with  squared  timber  for  Great  Britain  Thi! 
Canadian  timber  was  favoured  by  the  British  Govl^^ 
ment  p..y„g  ^  much  smaller  duty  on  enterinrJre^t 
Bntam  than  that  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  other 
countries  around  the  Baltic  Sea.  But  the  value  of  th! 
mdustry  to  the  coui,  :ry  was  much  less  tha:  th  ^f  W 
mg.  the  lumber-jack  often  led  a  wild,  drunken  life,  "'^ht 
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come,  hght  go,"  and  was  not  a  good  citizen;  the  timber 
was  not  manufactured  in  Canada  but  exported  to  England 
m  the  rough;  most  of  the  profits  went  to  a  few  business 
men  who  lived  in  England. 

Education.— The  great  mistake  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  Lower  Canada  was  the  neglect  of  education 
Before  the  conquest  there  had  been  a  number  of  schools 
m  the  province,  some  of  which  taught  reading  and  writ- 
mg  and  others  a  certain  amount  of  agriculture  and 
carpentry.  Most  of  these  had  been  under  the  control 
c  the  Jesuits;  but  the  secrecy  of  the  Order  had  made 
>t  unpopular,  and  though  all  the  other  religious  Orders 
were  confirmed  m  the--  possessions  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment,  the  estates  of  the  Jesuits  were  confiscated, 

?  /7   V°°^  "•""   ^^"^^y  ^°y  "ther   schools   were 
started.     Wntmg   in    1784  to  the  British  Government, 
the  Postm«ster-general,  Mr.  Hugh  Finlay,  wisely  said- 
Before  we  thmk  of  a  House  of  Assembly  for  this  coun- 
try, let  us  lay  a  foundation  for  useful  knowledge  to  fit 
the  people  to  judge  of  their  situation  and  deliberate 
for  the  future   well-being  of  the  province.     The   first 
step  toward  this  desirable  end  is  to  have  a  free  school 
m  every  pansh— let   the   schoolmasters   be   English    if 
we  would  make  Englishmen  of  the  Canadians-    let  the 
masters  be  Roman  Catholic  if  it  is  necessary,  for  per- 
haps the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests,  would 
not  put  their  children  under  the  tuition  of  a  Protes- 
tant       Unfortunately,   Mr.   Finlay's  wise  advice   was 
not  t^en,  the  difficulty  being  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
and   Anglican   Churches  each  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
schools  strictly  under  its  own  control,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  provincial  system.     In  the  French 
schools  the  teachers  were  often  grossly  ignorant.    "A  great 
proportion  of  the  teachers  could  neither  read  nor  write  " 
wrote  Lord  Durham  in   1838;    "the  gentleman  whom 
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masters    which    h»rf  "^   '■'^'•'^'"   ^^hool- 

mere  was  little  or  none.     In  182T  M^r^iii  tt  •  ^ 

founded,  but  in  nrimarv  .Z  ^       "  ^"'^^••^"y  was 

II.   Upper  Canada 

Soldier  Settlers.  — The 
settlement  of  Upper  Canada 

was  to  a  large  extent  military 

Many  of  the  Loyalists   were 

disbanded  soldiers,  of  whom 

Butler's  Rangers,  who  settled 

m  the    western    part  of    the 

province   near    Niagara,    are 

the  best  known.     From  1784 

onwards    Roman   Catholic 

Highlanders,     led     by     their 

priests,  were  granted  land  in 
and  about  the  county  of  Glen- 
garry, and  in  the  next  twenty 
years  founded  the  towns  of 
Cornwall,  Prescott,  and  Brock- 
ville.     Early  in  the  nineteenth       A  B„„s„  s..o«.„.  ,s.2 
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century  a  settlement  was  made  north  of  Uke  Erie,  in  what 
IS  now  the  county  of  Elgin,  by  Colonel  Thomas  Talbot 
a  fierce  little  Irish  gentleman,  who  hated  Scotchmen  and 
women,  turned  teetotallers  out  of  his  house,  and  built 
the  only  good  road  in  the  province.  In  1827  he  founded 
London,  which  in  the  next  year  became  the  judicial 
capital  of  the  district.  After  the  Napoleonic  Wars  more 
disbanded  soldiers  and  half-pay  officers  came  in,  and 
founded.  Perth  and  other  towns  in  the  Ottawa  valley 
Between  1830  and  1840  soldier  settlements  spread  along 
Lake  Simcoe.  ^ 

The  Canada  Company.— But  it  was  not  only  sol- 
diers who  came.  The  biggest  single  attempt  at  settle- 
ment was  made  in  Western  Ontario  by  an  English 
land  company,  known  as  "The  Canada  Company" 
which  at  first  endeavoured  to  buy  up  a  great  block 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  and,  failing  in  this,  obtained 
a  grant  of  about  1,100,000  acres  of  fertile  land  near 
Lake    Huron,    known   as   "The    Huron   Tract"   which 

/!'cL.'^"P°'^'^  °^  *°  ^"'^•■^  °°  ea^y  terms.  Guelph 
(1827)  and  Goderich  (1827)  are  two  of  the  towns  founded 
by  them. 

Emigration.— Emigration  in  those  days  was  not  the 
easy  thing  it  is  now.  Ships  often  took  more  than  six 
weeks  to  come  from  Glasgow  or  Liverpool  to  Quebec 
or  Montreal.  Only  gradually  were  laws  made  con- 
trolling the  greed  of  sea-captains  and  emigration  agents 
and  even  then  these  laws  were  easily  evaded  Insuffi- 
cient water  was  provided,  and  ignorant  doctors.  So 
ftlthy  were  the  emigration  ships  that  they  could  be  told 
by  the  smell.  The  Inspector  at  Quebec  wrote  to  Lord 
Durham :  "  I  have  known  as  many  as  from  thirty  to  forty 
deaths  to  have  taken  place,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage 

%T,'^^'  ^^^"  ™  ^^"^  °^  ^  ^'•■P  -containing  from 
SUO  to  600  passengers;    and  within  six  weeks  after  the 
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arrival    of   some   vessels    anH  tt.„  i     j- 
sengers  at  Quebec   the  hos„l    t     ""'"'  °'  '"^  P^'" 
of  100  patients  at  different     1   T  '''"'"*   "^""^^ 
After  1837,  when  the  „,!  "  ^""""S  *''^'"" 

was  given  prwer  to  ke.?    M    "' ''^"°"  ^'  ^^"^^  I^'e 

tm  th'eycouTslU  ATeLtilUfTaTt;''^^  "  ^""^'^- 

working.  *°   ^^"'    ^'■^i'-   livelihood  by 

Those  brought  out  by  TheCanada  r 
of  a  much  better  class  than  X^  JZh  J  ™"*a'''  "'^^ 
those  from  the  United  States   Hi  T''  """'^  "^ 

took  up  land  in  wes  em  OnL^  11°""^'  "'  "'*°" 
of  the  Americans  was  PhileLT  Wright  :?  .J'T 
setts,  who  founded  Hull  Hsmi      ""S"*'  «  Massachu- 

farmmg   necessary   in    Unner   C«„,7        \  "'^  °^ 

work,    but    unu2d    to    plough  T/"'   «°°^    ^'    'P^l- 
though   manv  of  th.^       «     .      """''   °'  "^-     »"* 

dreds  of  thdr  Isltdant"  r     '"''   "^^''^"'P'    ^""- 
and  prosperity'  '''^''"'^'"'  ''^^^   ^  day   reached   ease 

The  Towns. — Till  about  isan  tu^  i 

Kingston   which  had  also  theZ t  J^d^riS^^ 

voS  'Sh-Xitrst  ,r  r''"---^- 

-ved   in   179"  frmTwarf-^'^-^P'tal  had  been 

A  visitor  in  1798  found  it  '  f  drear;':il£:Ta  d'^"" 
ouses,-     without   a   church,   a   JJlS  e  ^^^ 
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ers     Int^       ,  ^^d-Most  of  the  people  were  farm- 
ers    In  the  early  days  their  lot  was  a  hard  one   harder 
far  than  ,„  New  Ontario  to-day,  with  none  of    he  cot 
forts  railways  have  r  ,t  within  our  reach. 

The  lands 
were  appor- 
tioned to  the 
first  settlers 
by    lot,    thus 
preventing 
any    fear    of 
cheating. 
After  a  man 
had  reached 
his    land,    he 
found     that 
there    was 
much    to    do 
before  a  sin- 
to  be  "under 


CoKNER  OF  King  and  Yonge  Strebis 

Toronto,  One  Hundred  Years 

Ago  ()812) 


gle  meal  could  be  won.       The   soil  had    .„  ^     ^^aer 

away  Then  the  big  trees  had  to  be  cut  down  and 
burned.  Occasionally  the  stumps  were  dragged  out  with 
great  logging  chains  drawn  by  oxen,  or  pried  out  w  h 
levers;  more  often  they  were  left  as  they  were  "ill  the 
action  of  wind  and  weather  wore  them  away 

Early  Fanning.^After  the  land  was  cleared,  it  was 
broken  up  with  a  spade  or  with  a  heavy  plough.  Some- 
times the  pioneers  had  not  even  these  rough  instruments, 
and  the  land  was  scraped  with  the  heavy  bough  of  a 
r^.  Often  a  bund;  of  rough  boughs  tied  together  at 
the  end  was  used  as  .  harrow.  When  ripe,  the  grain 
was  cut  with  a  sickle  or  reaping-hook,  an  implemeTt 
afterwards  superseded  by  the  scythe.  Threshing  was 
done  with  a  flail,  an  instrument  made  of  two  harL^ 
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sticks  fed   together  at  one  end  with  a  leather  thon. 
Many  a  weary  hour  was  spent  by  the  boys  of  the  family 

MiUs.-.After  the  grain  was  threshed,  at  first  the 
set  ers  ground  it  on  the  farm  in  a  •'plumpinglin'. 
or  hommy-block."  This  was  a  bowl,  usually  made 
by  hollowmg  out  a  stump,  sometimes  by  the  use  of  a 
red-hot  cannon  ball.  In  this  the  gr.in  wa's  crushed  w  th 
a  hardwood  pestle,  six  to  eight  feet  long,  flat  at  the 
bottom  and  about  eight  inches  across,  tapering  to  two 
or  three  mches  at  the  top.     Mills  were  few  and  far  bl° 

ZZ%  J''  '"'  "'"  '"  ^PP^'  C*»-'l»  -as  built  in  t?e 
year  of  the  coming  of  Captain  Grass  (1783)  at  the  falls  on 
the  Cataraqu,  River,   about  six  miles  from  Kingston 
Many  a  man  has  walked  home  from  it  thirty   miles 
through  the  forest,  with  a  sack  of  flour  on  hil  back 

unlmmJr  "^'^^  '  '""''''  ""'-  '°  ^-^  ''  --  -' 

shan?v' J*?*  «°»^«---The  first  house   was  usually  a 
shanty  o    logs,   roughly  squared  with  the  axe.     Mud 

ZTu^'Tf"'"'^'"-    Theroofwasofbark,orlogs 
and  a  blanket  was  hung  up  for  a  door.    Gradually  ^ 
saw-mills  were  introduced,  frame  houses  we.^  found  to 
be  cleaner  and  m  the  long  run  cheaper.     Lime  was  made 
by   heating  broken  limestone   upon  great  fires  of  logs 
and  brushwood.     The  first  brick  house  in  the  proving 
T^nto"     ''  ^""""'  "  '''''  "''"  ''"^^  baked  ne^ 
Along  one  wall  of  these  early  shanties  was  a  hearth 
rnade  of  stones,  with  a  chimney  of  logs  and  mud.     On 
de  ed  Th       '^^r^V^^'-'^'^-'og."  usually  of  elm,  smoul- 
dered   hrough  the  winter  nights.     This  wide  fireplace, 
w^th    Its    roanng    draught,    ensured    good    ventilation 
and  the  air,   though  often  smoky,   was  never  impure 
Cooking  was  done  over  this  fire,  either  on  a  long  spit  or 
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in   a  great  pot  hung  on   a  projecting  iron  rod.     The 

rtnSri  """^^^  '"''"'"''  '''  ^""'""«'  ""'  ^"""'^ 
Furniture   and    CIothes.-Not   only    the   house   but 
the  furn.  ure  had  to  be  made  on  the  spot  by  the  farmer 
A  rough  table,  a  few  chairs,  a  bed  with  boughs  of  spruce 
or  cedar  mstead  of  a  mattress,  were  often  all  the  fumi- 

Some  of  them  had  brought  clothes  from  their  old  homes 
and  for  a  time  the  farmer  might  go  about  in  the  long 
vJT  r^''  •"•^^"^^^^hes,  and  silver-buckled  shoes 
which  he  had  worn  in  happier  days;  but  usually  the 
coat  had  to  be  cut  up  to  make  garments  for  the  chil- 
dren.  Soon  sheep  were  introduced,  and  though  thev 
were  often  worried  by  wolves,  each  little  settlement 
usua%  had  enough  sheep  to  supply  it  with  wool,  Z 
few  houses  were  complete  without  the  spinning-wheel 
at  wh.ch  the  thrifty  housewife  worked  in  the  long  win 
terevenmgs.     Boots    also    had    to  be  made  at  home 

l«th.'!'°V°'^"  """'^  ""^^^='"=  "^"^^  °f  ""tinned 
leather.  Sometimes  this  leather  was  also  made  into 
clothes,  and  the  story  is  told  of  a  recently  arrived  immi- 
grant  who  washed  her  only  garment  in  strong  "oft 
soap,    and  found  it  shrink  to  very  scanty  proportions. 

Potash.--The  wood  cut  down  in  clearing  the  land 
was  not  whol  y  wasted.  Almost  every  farm  had  its 
leachmg  tub  and  "potash  kettle,"  in  which  the  ashes 
were  prepared,  sometimes  to  be  made  into  soft  soap 
for  ,am.ly  use,  sometimes  to  be  sold  as  potash  in  the 
nearest  village. 

The  Famine  Year.-The  year  after  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ceased  to  supply  the  settlers  with  food,  the  misery 
was  so  ternble  that  it  was  long  known  as  "The  Famine 

rTnH-   ^""' r*"'"'  °"'*  ^^^'^''"  ^'^  P'g'^^d  °r  roots 
or  Indian  cabbage.      Some  died  of  starvation.     What 
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wonder  that  many  sold  their  land  for  a  little  food  and 
went  into  the  villages  to  work  as  labourers 

Growth  of  Comfort.-Gradually  settlement  spread 
and  a  httle  comfort  came  in.  The  travelling  Yankee 
pedlar  began  to  go  about  the  country,  selling  his  "  no- 
tions '  as  Sam  Slick  said,  "by  a  mixture  of  soft  sawder 
and  human  natur,"  and  by  his  gossip  keeping  the  farm- 
er s  wife  a  little  in  touch  with  the  world  outside  The 
grist-mill  took  the  place  of  the  hominy-block  "Bees  " 
as  the  gatherings  of  the  country  people  to  help  each 
other  were  called,  were  a  great  feature;  there  were 
husking  bees,  sewing  bees,  bees  of  all  sorts.  Of  these 
the  chief  was  the  logging  bee,  when  the  whole  settlement 

^l  r'u  i"u*"'''  '""'''  "'"  '^"'*  ^y  P"'"K  "P  the  logs 
which  had  been  cut  in  the  previous  winter.  At  these 
there  was  often  much  hard  drinking;  but  there  were  also 
mdoor  and  outdoor  games  for  both  sexes,  and  much  inno- 
cent jollity.  "The  merry  sugar-making"  i„  the  spring- 
time was  a  great  occasion,  when  the  sap  began  to  flow, 
and  all  hands  turned  out  to  the  sugar-bush.  Local  "fairs" 
sprang  up  in  every  township  and  county,  and  were  a 
feature  of  rural  life  till  the  coming  of  the  railway  made 
it  so  easy  for  people  to  go  to  the  great  centres  that  the 
local  fairs  became  of  less  importance. 

Fish  of  all  kinds  were  plentiful;  so  were  deer  and 
other  game,  including  the  passenger-pigeon,  now  ex- 
tinct but  then  flying  in  such  great  flocks  that  they 
sometimes  "jroke  down  the  branches  of  trees  in  which 
they  ht.  But  in  spite  of  this  rude  profusion,  it  was  a 
hard  life,  especially  for  the  women.  Many  a  young 
mother  grew  old  before  her  time,  or  died  before  a  doctor 
could  be  brought.  All  honour  to  the  pioneers,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  gallant  women  of  the  early  days. 

Roads.— At  first,  communication  was  bv  water  or 
by  trails  through  the  bush.    Gradually  roads  were  built. 
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Governor  Simcoe  was  a  great  road-maker,  built  Yon.e 

from  Ancaster  to  Niagara      Th..  '"'' 

hv    1,;  '  '"""agara.      I  nesi- were  soon  constructed 

oy    his  Successors,   and  coaches  m^   u  .  "^'^™ciea 

WiLtr    Tn'the"" '"""'^"'^"''^'' *°  ^-^'-'^^^ 

~..^  ,^„d  „..  dj  i  .„::  'iLiTr 

were  my  poor  bones    dislocated.     A  wheel    hZ/       J 

^r  "T"":'-''  '^'°«  •'^  the\:adleTo./"j 
former  wrecks  and  disasters.     In  some  places  t hev  had 

bytTdT'  "T  !:"^  '""^"^  °'  -^  '^^  'hi  -ud 

abyss,  and  covered  them  with  clay  and  sod    th»       u 
green  foliage  projecting  on  either 'side      mstntf 

an  iron  bar  in  front  of  my  vehicle    t,.  Jr         '''^"Sth 
from  being  flung  out.-  '  *"  P''"'"*  ""-^^'f 
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K..«  b.«di« .  .m.,1  i  "irr-'L^'- 
roa.1   it  can   be  called     J        !  '■™''  "«'''"   ('' 

oxen,   with  ropes,   or  carrieH   fw);i  ^         "   °'' 

A  little  later  came  thTl  ^  /  °^"  ""^  P^^age. 
Navigation  in  ro::r  C  nadrtas"  iL  a  t^  '""^• 
on   November  4th,    1809    the  Z  ,  ^""  ^^''^^^• 

owned  by  Mr    Tnhn  T'l  ^'"^''  '^""^'"odaUon. 

surmountable,    between    1«9«  ^'-  ^.^^"'^  P^ved  in- 
Canal  was  b^lt  byTJS?  '^^    '•"=    ^'^"^"'' 

Legislature.     BetwJen  I's^a  /l^  tL  S'  '^  ^"^ 
was  built  by  Great  Britain      n  ^     ^"^*^"  ^^"^^ 

control  or  tL  S^  U^".  h^dTuVcLT/a  tT" 

to  a!d  the  trade  of  th.  ^     "  ^^'  ^^"^  "^"P^cted 

"  "le  traae  of  the  provmce  more  than  it  rliH     Tu 

Money  and  Bank  ng.— Mo<;t  -,f  ft, 

ug.     Most  of  the  early  trade  of 
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hn  h  provnces  was  done  by  barter,  but  the  war  brought 
Bnt.sh  money  ,„to  the  country  and  greatly   increaLd 

.1,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  cost  of  »2,000,  and  sold  it 
to  tho  irc^ps  at  M.0O  a  bushel.  The  payment  was  pro- 
bably made  ■„  -Army  Bills,"  which  were  issued  during 
the  war  by  the  Governor-general,  bore  interest  at  six 
per  cent.,  and  were  afterwards  paid  ofT  by  the  British 
Government,      ll.ese   were   readily   accepted,   and   were 


^ 


^jy^^jy    25  D.  AHMYBlLt.  25  P 

■T««m)r.f,re  Dolliri.     yiagt  <uuj  Piastrei. 
^"^  Bill  Of!,!  Sl.,t„.    l,„^/f'{/„,^    ,j,,, 


i^' The  Bearer  i.~i„ 

XXM.II.  Av    •    /I  J^i, 


Army  BiLt  of  1813 

really  a  sort  of  bank-note.  In  1817  the  growth  of  trade 
led  to  the  openmg  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada  at 
Kmgston;  m  the  same  year  the  Bank  of  Montreal  was 
started  as  a  private  company,  and  in  1822  was  given 
a  charter.  " 

Education.-But  though  conditions  were  so  primitive, 
the  settlers  were  not  unmindful  of  higher  things.  The 
American  Colonies  had  always  shown  a  fine  zeal  for 
educafon.  and  in  this  the  Loyalists  were  true  to  the 
stock    from    which    they   came.     Schools   of   all    kinds 
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the  little,  provinc^'  Tu     «  ants  „f  Tand""!,  ':""'    "^ 
No  compulsion,  however   was  out  u"       "  '"°"'^- 

,^  .      ""•»"■•'  opened   its   door   in    1 70S     c« 

afterwards  Grammar  Schools  were  started  J I  ^ 
Cornwall,  York,  and  Niagara    In  18  fi  1  r         ^'"K"'""' 

system  was  begun  and  wfs  helped  iy  the  gZ""  '''°°' 
that  bv  I  sort  .(,„  ,    *^"  °r 'ne  (jovernment,  so 

ab^ut  3oi  n  f  T^l  "'^'^"  ^™°""^  Schools  with 
about  300  pup,ls  and  350  Common  Schools  with  8  flin 
pupils.     By  1840,  out  of  220  000  MM  T         '™° 

of  sixteen,  about  30,^-^^^;^"^"'"'^ 
celebrated   schoolmaster  of  the«   ear W   h,"  '"°" 

Rev  Jo,n  strachan,  and  whatv'r  we  Lv  IhinHf  1  ' 
poht.cs,  of  which  we  shall  hear  later  we  must  If  h  ." 
him  as  a  teacher  In  ison  .  '  ,' "^^^ ™"^t  »"  bow  to 
Kingston,  whence  he  Lve^  ij'^/"!"''^''  '  -"-'  "' 
wall,  and  then  to  Vork  US^^  '^Zi'7  Ihe":™" 
brated  men  of  the  province  were  his  „„n  1 
others  Robinson  and  Baldwin,  JtemarSs't  H"' 
of  opposite  political  parties,  and  mL  th  " 

to  differ,  both  always  looked  back  w  fh  Ltitude^o'tr 
lessons  of  truth  and  honour  and  devoHon  t„      . 
Which  he  had   taught   them.     In   tfe IX    "S'^^ 
however,  many  oi  the  teachers  were  nIH  =!xi-  ,      ' 

..nowledge  went  little,  if  at  .,„:  L^J^.I^re  t^ent^ol 
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Reading.  •Ritini',  'Rithmetic,  and  who  kept  order  by 
a  free  and  freq,..nt  use  of  the  "tawse. "  Their  salaries 
were  small,  and  they  were  boarded  round  among  the 
parents  of  their  pupils,  living  for  a  few  months  with  each 
m  turn.  Dilworth's  SpeUing  Book,  and  the  Nev. 
Testament  were  often  the  only  text-books. 

Only  at  the  end  of  this  period  did  Universities  struggle 
wto  bemg.     In  1827  a  Provincial  University  was  given 
a  Royal  Charter  with  the  name  of  King's  College,  but 
the  resolute  attempt  of  Dr.  Strachan  to  keep  it  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  England  caused  delay 
and  It  did  not  begin   work  till   1843.     In  1829  Upper 
Canada  College  was  founded  in  Toronto  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  staff  of  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
but  Its  work  did  not  go  much  beyond  that  done  in  the 
Grammar  Schools.     The  narrowness  of  the  Lieutenant- 
governors  and  of   the  Council  forced  the  other  religious 
bodies  mto  founding  Universities,  if  only  to  give  a  pre- 
liminary training  to  their  theological  students.      In  1836 
Oie  Methodists   obtained  a  charter  for  Upper   Canada 
Academy  at  Cobourg,  which  in  1841  changed  its  name 
to    Victoria    University     and    began    University    work 
with  Egerton  Ryerson  as  its  first  president.     In  1839 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  obtained  a  charter  for  Queen's 
Umversity,  which  opened  its  doors  at  Kingston  in  March. 

Newspapers.— Newspapers  have  been  called  "the 
poor  man's  University. "  The  first  newspaper,  established 
in  Upper  Canada  was  the  Gazelle,  of  which  the  first 
number  was  issued  at  Newark  on  April  18th,  1793  Not 
till  1836  did  the  province  boast  of  a  daily  paper.  In 
that  year  the  Royal  Standard  was  issued  in  Toronto. 

Religion.— However,  the  great  centre  of  intellectual  life 
was  not  the  school  but  the  Church;  The  first  Roman 
Catholic  church  was  erected  in    Glengarry  County  in 
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SIX  feet  four  in  his  bare  feet     Th7fir.?^r   ,  '*°°^ 

was  that  built  by  the  British  f^J  ^^'"""  "''"^'^^ 

minister     Mpti,r^;>_  .  J  ^^   aethune   as 

Loyalists  afdt^^^'r.e'ar^^  ^  ?"tn'^  *'"' 
The  first  clergyman  was  WUliam  W  a^^  °  •  ?"'°*^- 
system  of  lay  preachers  .fitted  Tt  to^pr^a^^'*-  J"" 
ances  of  religion  among  the  early  pL^^ln^     °"^- 
religious  body  grew  so  fast.     £T^    '  ^  .°°  "*'"'' 
often  untaught  men.  uncouth  in^^Z^^'Z        "T 
surd  in  their  views,  but  they  did Tnoh.         7'°  ""■ 
could  not  have  been  otheltT. 'Ir ^LTn  iT 
immigration  came  in  from  the  United  St,^    *,,    '      ^° 
less    charge    of    spreading   dislo^   ;^\tn''r,^- 
agamst  these  lay  prtacheni      T^TJL    T  '"*'** 

spnt  off  from  the'wTan  CbLT  ".  ^'"'°^'^*^ 
separate  Conference^fTel  ot^  In  th  r"'"  ' 
their  forty-si.  .ergymen.  all   bTthrL"  "^/^^ 
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subjects.      There   was   also   in   the    province   a   body 

of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  in  close  connection  with  the 
EngHsh  Conference  of  that  Church. 

In   1820  the   number  of  Protestant   clergy  in    the 
province  was  as  follows: 

Church  of  England |g 

Presbyterian  and  Congregational 15 

Baptist JO 

Methodist jg, 

Mennonites -j 

Friends  (that  is,  Quakers) 10 

•The  Methodists  also  employed  H2  lay  preachers. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
PoiiTicAL  LIFE,  1791-1837 

Causes  of  the  RebeUlon  of  1837     t    r 
Victoria   ascended    t^VoTZ/r"""''^^'^'''^'' 
December  of  the  same  vet  .t         ^'^^'    ^"*«*"-     I" 
in  her  Canadian  domTnio^    hT  ""'  ^'^  ^^''^'«°» 
were  kUled.  Canadians  whh  h  '  """'  ''"™t-     ^en 

through  burning  sfretl  and  T'"'""'^'*  ^^"-^'-^ 
voured  by  swinl  Such'  w"  t?/  "°"°'^'^  '^^'^  d- 
seventy.five  years  of  British  ,^eh«/T*!.°"  '"  ''''■^'' 
of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  '■"^"'''  *''"*  ^^"^ 

What   was  the   matter?    ti, 

of  one  province  again"    ieothl-^To/'"  ^'^  ^™"^°-^ 
to  both  provinces;  (3)  sp^^Tj^  ^^^  gnevances  common 

1     Into,  n.    ■     .  .  *P*"^  grievances  in  each 

i.  inter-Provincial    Grievances —Tt. 
differences  between  the  twoT^^    ^         ^   ^"''^  ^"^te 
funds,    (ft)   pubhc  works         "^    """^  "'  '°  ^  P"bMc 

betilXrovlt  r^err  '^"'  ^'^  ^  '^^^ 
duty  on  goods  comtaj  k'^  i-?'  "."'"^  '°  ^""-^ 
shipped  at  Montre J  mZ  T  /'  '''"'^''  '^'^^  tran- 
Montr^al  was  upon  goods  T  .  f  *"'  ''"^^  P^'^  «* 
was  only  fair  that  s-f^portr  ".  ''j''''^  ^^"='^^'  '^ 
At  first  this  was  .ettlerbv  ^„°  ''"'"'''  ^°  *"  ^er. 

the  two  provinces;  bu   Wo^    LT"'''  ^PP™"*^'^  ''^^ 
that  at  last  the  British  SvTr  '''""  ''"^"^'^  ^™«e 

•  1822,  by  the  Canlda  T^al  aT*  "''''^"'  '°'  ="d  « 
payable  to  UpperTJr Ltn';  S^  f  ^'"°"-' 
Legislature  of  that  province  a  shTr!  .  ""^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
<»"ty  to  be  paid  on' the  Tai^ofs  ImiVs'*^""'"""^  ""^ 
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(i)  There  were  p'so  quarrels,  as  we  have  seen,  about 
the  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals. 

The  remedies  proposed  for  this  state  of  affairs  were 
a  union  of  the  provinces,  unsuccessfully  suggested 
m  1822,  but  carried  out  in  1840-41;  and  the  extension 
of  the  boundaries  of  Upper  Canada,  so  as  to  include 
therein  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  all  the  territory  west 
thereof.  This  would  have  been  foolish  as  it  would  have 
offended  the  French,  and  also  have  left  the  English  in 
the  Eastern  Townships  more  in  a  minority  than  ever. 

2.  Grievances  Common  to  both  Provinces.— In  each 
of  the  provinces   great  trouble  arose  from  the  working 
out   of   the   Constitutional     Act.     The   Governor    was 
supposed  to  play  the  part  of  King.     But  a  King  has  aU 
his  hfe  been  a  citizen  of  the  country  which  he  governs, 
knows  its  politics  and  its  prejudices,  its  history  and  its 
traditions.  The  Governor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  usually 
a  soldier,  with  little  or   no  knowledge  of  the   arts  by 
whioh   an  Assembly  is   controlled.    His  general   policy 
was    dictated    to  him  by  the  British  Government;  in 
smaller   matters   he   naturally   took   the  advice  of  his 
Council,  who  were  usually  his  intimates  in  private  life. 
So  com-iletely  did  he  fall  under  their  control  that  both 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils,  nominally  liable 
to  dismissal   at   his    recommendation,  came    practically 
to  hold  office  for  life,   and   even   to   recommend  their 
successors.     Thus  the  real  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
office-holding  clique.     In  Upper  Canada  a  certain  amount 
of  intermarriage  and  a  large  amount  of  social  exclusive- 
ness  led  to  its  being  dubbed  by  its  opponents,   "The 
Family    Compact;"   in   Lower  Canada   it  had  various  ■ 
names,  such  as  "The  Scotch  Party"  or  "The  Chateau 
Clique." 

Thus  the  majdrity  of  f  e  Executive  Council,  which 
we  now  call  the  Cabinet,  were  chosen  from  the  Legis- 
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lative  Council,  and  the  minor  officers  from  its  hangers 

CoLnd.r'7';'  "  ''"'■  "^^"  °"'  of  thetenExeXe 
.     Councilors  of  Lower  Canada  were  also  Legislative  Coun 
cUors.  and  the  other  three  were  of  their  set     mZ  nfT 

cZctr/,''t'^"^"^^-°°--^>--mt  oS: 

Church  of  England,  and  thus  to  the  political  and  socTa! 
struggle  an  element  of  religious  bitterness  was  added 

John  Beverley  Robinson.— 
But  we  must  not  be  unfair  to 
these  men.     They  were  splen- 
didly loyal  to  Great  Britain, 
and  in   the   War  of  1812-15 
many   of    them   sealed    their 
loyalty  with  their  blood.    On 
the  other  hand,  a  smaU  wing 
of  their  opponents  was  more 
or  less   openly  disloyal,  and 
its  utterances  formed  admir- 
able weapons  against  the  real 
reformers.     In  all   the  prov- 
inces    the     leaders    of    this    e,.  i„     „  '  ^ 
clique  were  men  of  high  aims    '"' -f"- ''--■•- Rob™so. 
and  great  ability.      Canada  has  had  no  more  self-sacri-  ' 
ficmg    or   dean-minded     servant    than    John    BevTrW 

TaTlsiZ^'~T)  ^"°™^y-«--'  of  Upper  ct' 
ada   (1818-29),  and  afterwards  Chief-justice  a829-<521 
H.S  theory  was  that  it  was  unsafe  to  lust  the  go^l' 
men    of  the  county  to  the  unskilled  and  ill-educatTd 
rabble,  much  at   the  mercy  of  apoeals  to  J2; 

ra^'K^r  ''^  r  '"''''^  ''-^erSxr  X 

was  French,  as  m  Lower  Canada,  or  pro-American  as  in 
he  Upper  Province;  that  government  was  a  maUer  for 
enhghtened  experts,  free  from  the  corrupting  influences 
wh.ch  press  down  those  who  have  to  currv  Ln""  wUh 
il.e  vulgar.     Unfortunately,  political  parties,  like  snakes 
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have  tails,  and  in  all  the  provinces  this  party  tailed  off 
into  a  little  set  whose  chief  motives  were  snobbery  and 
jobbery. 

Quarrels  between  CouncU  and  Assembly.— Three 
bad  effects  of  this  state  of  affairs  may  be  noted: 

(1)  The  Councils  and  the  Assembly,  which  was 
supposed  to  represent  the  wishes  of  the  people,  turned 
aside  from  the  work  of  governing  and  developing  the 
new  country— pressing  enough  in  all  conscience-to 
fight  each  other;  not  only  did  they  neglect  the  carry- 
ing out  of  practical  improvements,  but  in  many  cases 
Council  or  Assembly  negatived  motions  proposed  by 
the  other,  of  which  they  must  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
have  approved. 

(2)  Altogether  too  much  importance  came  to  be 
attached  to  the  political  struggle.  "Rum  and  politics  " 
declared  Joseph  Howe,  "are  the  curses  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia. People  neglected  their  farms  to  talk  politics. 
secvxe  that  if  they  only  got  an  Elective  CounciTmN-- 
Responsible  Government,  of  Uie  effects  of  the  adop- 
tion of  either  of  which  they  understood  absolutely  noth- 
ing, all  goi-d  things  would  come  of  themselves. 

(3)  Neither  Governor  nor  Council  felt  any  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  the  province,  and  so  t  le  gov- 
ernment was  feeble.  A  government  with  the  people's 
representatives  at  its  back  can  go  ahead  fearlessly 
one  which  knows-  that  the  people's  representatives 
would  like  to  trip  it  up  feels  itself  paralysed.  The  real 
criticism  of  the  Family  Compact  is  not  that  it  was 
tyrannical,  but  that  it  was  weak. 

The  weapon  by  which,  in  England,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  had  won  control  was  by  refusing 
to  vote  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  government  till 
their  grievances  were  redressed.  This  was  tried  once 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  several  times  in  Ix>wer  Canada 
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Unfortunately,  the  use  of  this  weannn  ti, 
country  into  confusion      iZ       ^      ^^  *•"=  "^"^^ 
carried    on,    cZ  ^^J^T^'T'"'  """'^  "°'  ^ 
-ears.  bec'auslleTr^VS   tL'e'^';  "'T    ^" 
at   loggerheads.     Nor  .  ,  ZCL^:   ''°"""'   '^"^ 

\i^=rfrrt^-r;:ss^ 
:^?^^Lr:^u-=---- 

3  Special     Grievances     of     Lower     .nH     it 

Canad«.-ut  us  now  look  at  each  oT^h.         ■     "'^ 
turn.  v~»  ai  eacn  ot  the  provinces  in 


CHAPTER  XVII 

POUTICAU  LIFE,  1791-1837    (contincbd) 

Lower  Canada 

Racial  Blttemess.-In   Lower  Canada  the  Council 
ajBd   Its   supporters   became   more   and   more    Englisli 
the  Assembly  more  and  more  French.     "I  expected  to 
fird  a  contest  between  a  government  and  a  people" 
vrote  Lord  Durham.     "I  found  two  nations  warring 
m  the  bosom  of  a  single,  state;    I  found  a  struggle  not 
of  pnnciples,  but  of  races;  and  I  perceived  that  it  would 
be  Idle  to  attempt  any  amelioration  of  laws  or  of  in- 
stitutions, unta  we  could  first  succeed  in  terminating 
the  deadly  animosity  that  now  separates  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lower  Canada   into  the  hostUe   divisions  of 
French  and   English."     The  struggle  grew  worse  and 
worse  as  the  French  realized  that  the  gift  of  an  Assem- 
bly had  put  into  their  hands  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  fight  against  the  English.     Lord  Durham  tells 
us  that  they  had  at  first  called  the  Assembly  "an  Eng- 
hsh  device  to  get  taxes  out  of  us."     They  soon  found- 
that  the  English  device  could   be  used   to  defend   the 
cherished   institutions    granted    them    by    the    Quebec 
Act.     The    influence    of    their    seigniors   had   steadUy 
lessened  smce  the  atter.pt  to  call  out  the    militia   in 
1775,  and  in  the  Assembly  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
half-educated   lawyers   and   doctors,    sprung    from  the 
peasants,  yet  with  enough  education  to  be  their  leaders 
Sir  James   Craig.-The  racial  quarrel  first  became 
bitter  under  the  Governorship  of  Sir  James  Craig  a  gal- 
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lant  but  narrow-minded  soldier  who  looked  on  the  French 
m  Canada  as  he  did  upon  those  whom  he  had  been  "ght 
rng  m  Europe.  When  criticised  by  the  recently  started 
newspaper^  ^e  Canadien.  he  arrested  its  six  edhors  o„ 
a  charge  of  treason,  dismissed  the  Assembly,  and  tried 
to  get  the  British  Government  to  suspend  the  c"„ 
st.tut,on  of  Lower  Canada.  In  1811  he  was  recalled 
after  settmg  the  little  colony  thoroughly  by  the  e^  ''' 

Papineau.— During  the  war 
(1812-14)  there  was  a  lull,  but 
the   struggle   of    the    French 
against  the  interference  of  the 
British  Government  and  the 
English   in   the  Council  was 
renewed  by  the  great  orator, 
I^uis  Joseph  Papineau.      He 
grew  more   and  more  bitter. 
During  the  war  he  served  as 
a  captain,  and   fought  well. 
In  1820,  in  a  speech  on  the 
death  of  King  George  III,  he 
contrasted  the   happy  situa- 
tion of  the  French  under  Brit- 
ain with  their  misery   under 
France.     "Such  was  the  situation  of  our  fathers-  behold 

ceeds  to  that  of  violence;  from  that  day  the  treasures 
the  navy,  and  the  armies  of  Great  Britafn  are  muste "d 
to  afford  us  an  mvincible  protection  against  external 
danger;    from  that  day  the  better  part  of  her  lawsT 

by  which  they  were  governed,  remain  unaltered;  soon 
aiter  are  granted  to  us  the  principles  of  its  free  cX 
stitufon.  an  infallible  pledge,  when  acted  upon  of 
our  mtemal  prosperity.     Now  religious  toleratio'^iS 


Louis  Jossph  Papineau 
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to  ill   ,„  f^  •  *  °  **I"^'  security  afforded 

to  all,  ,n  the>r  perron,  honour,  and  property    the  ri^h? 
to  obey  no  other  laws  than  those  o^  o^r  own  ^S 

aal  lajjguage  d.d  much  to  arouse  French  suspicS 
The  bdl  was  withdrawn  by  the  British  Gove~ 
m  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  French  but  toe 
attempt  to  overthrow  their  nationality  was  never  ft 

Kd  inTsrhe  rr,:^  •^-^  -  '^^ 

-^{^^:^'Jl^.:^^^  on  the 

z  :^^r"r  Had  -  i„tr  o^r  srtj 

Kss   at   heart,    than    m   the    other   provinces       Rnh»i 
Chnsfe.  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Wbly.  d^f^o^ 
ff^atly  exaggerate  when  he  writes  that  the  aS  o 
the  colony  were  "guided  or  misguided  by  a  few  rlf 

t  tts  °%,^°"°^''.'°"  '"  the  country,  than  their  in- 
terests .  .  They  wielded  the  powers  and  dispensed 
the  patronage  of  government  without  any  of  Us  Te 
sponsibUUy,  which  rested  entirely  upon  Ve  ZZ 
nor.  Thus  when  the  Receiver-general,  who  held 
a  position  conresponding  to  our  pfesent  M^^ter  if 
Finance,  proved  to  be  £96.000  short  in  his  accounts 
and  It  was  found  that  his  swindling  had  been  going  2 
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French  were  tvn,  ^""'^•T'^"   '"<=  "'"er  hand,   the 

the    Assembly    refused    tr,   „=*  ki-   "'""s^  "•     ""  1830 

natTnal   existeJ       "°f "  °'  *  "'^'^y  nationality  or 
ain X^hT    ha'^ita^^rEhT  "'  ^""   ^'^^■ 

nahve  population  of  British   descend  Tsleli  as  Im 
migrants  from  the  UnitcH  v;„„j  "' 

strangers  and  mt^de^^pon  °hf  in  '"/•  "^.  " 
exclusive  riirhf  t«  tu  "t/anis  du  sol,'  whose 

"Sorted    Tnd  the         T"*^  """^  »  ''°^*^°^  <^"^ntly 

sooner  the  mL.  L^;^ir:d"XrrrStn 

of  tt  '^ea:''"^^  '''-''^'  -'•  "^  P-  thatlujTll 
of  he  great  grievances  of  the  French  was  that  all  the 
^t  salanes  were  given  to  the  English  clique,  no  French 

TchT toTfraT' r  hir Vf «   -^^' 


■•■  . 


CHAPTER  XV'tl 
FowncAL  urn,  1791-1837  (contwued) 
Upper  Canada 

AmeriZ     "/r"""""-    ^"'  "••=  '1"«"<^"°"  between 

Canada  and  in  the  Maritime  Province,  (in  so  far  S1[ 
r^one  f:'™««'l  •-'--«  the  Ins  and  the  i"u" 
attemot  ^''"^".I'^'x^'^cy  and  anti-Democracy   any 

branded  as  both  disloyal-that  is.  American  and  un 
constitutional-thut  is,  democratic.  "" 

tunSr'  .^T  P"-"*-!"  Lower  Canada  all  parties 
InTr^'c  T  'u"  "°*  "'  government  to  squS 
m  Upper  Canada  the  extremists  were  fewer.     Between 

uttio'r'"!!,'"''  ""'  "'^'^'"^^  '•'«  the  bulk  of  the  Z 
ulation,  good  sensible  farmers  and  traders  wh!,^f^ 
not  bother  about  theories  and  askedlty  for  '„^„t' 

party,  but  their  vews  were  expressed  by  a  youns  Meth 

^n%m!S  1"°^^""  ^— ,%/ertoTR;«: 
son  ^isud  1882).  In  consequence,  Council  and  Assem- 
bly, tte  members  of  both  of  which  were  after  aU  To^ 
Canadians,   often   combined   to  pass  excellent  tjX 


ABOLITION  or  SLAVERY 


i-FPBR  Canada  Mbt  in  1792 

the  interest  of  the  province      Thus  m  .fc 
Parliament  which  Goverror  Sinw^     ?,  ^^  ''"^  ''"' 
Niagara  in  1792  a  lV»  ^  '^'"'^  together  at 

in  Upper  Canadl  is^ ';rbV°tH'''"«  ^^^^^ 

ever  have  had  manv  ,1  ^  '^  *''*'  «"=  «'i°ul<l 

a  Winter.  .rsorTadt^  "L^riXntT  "f 

educacion'  .as  aVe^itre   '^^Tn  f^r^' 

p°L:r-  -'^  ^T' "'"'  '^^"^  °''"  "^^  ^- 

f-3-'!ea   =n   aid  01   ihc  larmer. 
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Greater  Prospenty  of  United  States.-But  though 
thmgs  were  not  so  bad  in  Upper  as  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  though  the  discontent  was  therefore  less  wide- 
spread, from  the  point  of  view  of  British  connection 

united  States  was  probably  greater  in  Upper  Canada 
than  m  any  other  province,  owing  to  the  more  practical 
character  of  the  people.  On  both  sides  of  the  border, 
the  .deal,  that  of  prosperity  and  progress,  was  the  same- 
every  traveller  to  North  America  .had  the  same  story 
to  tell  of  the  life  and  prosperity  and  rushing  growth 
on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  the  listiessness  and  lack  of 
energy  on  the  other;  thus  a  desire  for  American  in- 
stitutions  grew  up-that  it  did  not  grow  more  widely 
IS  the  remarkable  thing. 

The   Faaiily    Compact. — 
John  Graves  Simcoe,  the  first 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Upper 
Canada,    had     given    power 
into  the  hands  of  a  clique  of 
British  and  Loyalist  officials. 
Though  honest  and  industri- 
ous, and  a  gallant  soldier,  de- 
voted to  what  he  considered 
the  interests  of  the  province, 
he  was  a  narrow-minded  man, 
who    believed    that    only    a 
member    of    the    Church    of 
England    could    be   a    truly 
'oyal    subject    of   the    King. 
The  Compact  was  thus  both  political  and  social;   under 
later  Lieutenant-governors,  especially  Sir  Peregrine  Mait- 
land,  the  society  of  Toronto  was  a  peculiariy  snobbish 
litUe  set.     A  barrister  would  not  shake  hands  with  a 
solicitor;    a   militia   officer,    though   a   shopkeeper,   re- 
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fused  a  challenge    to    a    rfi.^i    k, 
brought  it  was  a  saddler     Th  ""^  *•"=  "'»"  ^^° 

a  rough  Scotchman  who  ho^  ^°P'  °^  Toronto, 

a  schoolmaster  As  BisW  T"  °"'J^°- Aberdeen  a^ 
self-sacrificing;  as  teaS  'he  LH  '".^''-"°^''«?  -d 
line  of  famous  pupils      „!  f   *°  ^'^   "^^'t  a  long 

Once  when  cho^S  „«,  "'"  "  ^"^  ''^^ve  man 

some  of  the  do'ctr^  hT^flTL:  3^°^ °'  "''^  ^-- 
night  and  day  among  the  sufft  t'^°  ^""'  ^"^"t 
whispering  hope  to  th'e  J/inrBut'as  '''"^-  ^"^  ^'^'^• 
aun  was  to  give  his  Church  all  U,e  ,  '^  '""^  '''' 

privileges  which  it  enjoyed  in  E„!^  Tt^'^  P°''*'^^ 
the  King's  Church  and  onlv  *  '^^  ^°  ''''=  '*  was 
-ally  loyal  to  the  King  H^f  "71'^'  °'  '*  «'"1<1  ^ 
cumstances  in   Canada  „  /"'^'^  *°  ^^  that  the  cir- 

those  in  EnglandlUL  'err  '■^^^^°*  ^-'- 
vast  body  of  the  peool  elnH  ^^^   comprised   the 

in  Canada  it  was  H  ma.llT""''^  "'  "'^  ^'^«<=-ted; 
a  quarter.  Moreover  Se  An7  ''' .""'"'''^  '^^  ^^^ 
to  serve  the  scatt^ed^tt™  T  '"'^  ^'^"^  *~  f'^^ 
solemnization  of  mawLn  *"•   ^""^  '^'«^°  i"  the 

the  other  denomTarnrit^Lrr  '^^?  '^'^  "''- 
inconvenience.  to    much    practical 

Crown  Lands.— The  ereat  ^ 
giving  away  of  the  Cro^n  1^^?'"?  """^  '''^  '^"^'^ 
the  British  method  of  hZn.'C  had^J'''''"  ^^"^"^^ 
by  the  Constitutional  Act  and  in  th  ^'°  ^stabUshed 
system  of  British  law  had  been  ^^'  T'  ^^^'  ^  ^^^^l 
'--incial  Assembly.  The  Got  '"troduced  by  the  Pro- 
y-     Ihe  Governor  and  his  Council  had 
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thus  the  nght  to  grant  in  freehold  any  unoccupied  lands 
in  the  province,  and,  by  1837  over  15,000.000  acres  had 
been  thus  granted  without  the  province  having  very 
much  to  show  for  it.  Peter  Russell,  Simcoe's  successor 
would,  .t  was  said,  have  granted  land  to  the  devil  and  all 
his  fnends,  had  they  had  the  fees;  large  grants  were  made 
by  the  Council  to  themselves  and  to  their  friends,  few 
of  whom  had  the  money  with  which  to  make  improve- 
ments.  ^ 

Clergy  Reserves.-By  the  Constitutional  Act,  when 
grants  of  Crown  Lands  were  made,  "a  portion  equal  to 
one  seventh  of  the  land  so  granted"  was  to  be  given  to 
support  a  Protestant  Clergy. "  I„  this  way  there  had 
been  set  aside  before  1837  over  2,300,000  acres.  Disputes 
soon  arose  as  to  whether  "a  Protestant  Clergy"  meant  the 
Church  of  England,  or  whether  other  Christian  bodies 

^ZV'^'IT  '°  *  '''"'■  ^"  '^'^  ^^  ""^"^^  --«  referred 
to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-general  of  Great  Britain 
who  deeded  that  the  words  meant  any  Protestant  church 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  that  is,  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
ScoUand,  but  no  others.  As  the  largest  Protestant  body 
m  Ontario  was  the  Methodist,  and  as  there  were  also 
Baptists  American  Presbyterians,  and  other  denomina- 
^^\u  %  f°°  "^  ""^  satisfactory.  As  early  as 
1826  the  Legislative  :  .^mbly  of  Upper  Canada  passed 
a  resolution  taking  away  the  reserves  from  the  clergy 
and  devoting  them  to  education  and  other  such  causes- 
similar  measures  were  passed  almost  yearly  for  the  next 
ten  years,  but  invariably  thrown  out  by  the  Council 

These  Clergy  Reserves  were  also  a  great  prac- 
tical nuisance.  The  clergy  had  no  money  to  spend  on 
their  development,  and  let  them  lie  waste  in  the  hope 
that  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  country  would  give 
them  value.     They  had  been  given,  not  in  a  lump,  but 
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Peopletold  Wd  Dul^  ha"trr  *■"""'  '''''  ""^"^ 
for  the  Rebellion.  Matte"  we  emL''''' ^'''  '"'"''""= 
Sir  John    Colborne,  tLeL"el^!fr°''^'°l«35.when 

with   some   speciallv     .n^  ^^°^'"'°'''  ^"'^"wed 

forty.ou.  .ectS  o',  ^^^.^^7^1;^'  ^r^^' 
parts  of  the  province  To  moT  ,  f-ng'and  in  different 
terians  this  lookedls  if  tte  c/  r^t''^  ^"'^  ''"^'^y 
be  given  all  the  privi4s  i„  r"  V  ^"^'^"'^  "-^  t° 
Hn^andC^orne^---«-^adin 

^^isrSf^rSo;^fS=^T 

arnved  in  Canada   in    isi7        j  .'      ^^'<^nman,  who 

ConipL^e las  ruseVof'self  '^''"''^  °^  ^^^^ 
then  proceeded  against  uVe  an'S  ^''Tu  ^' 
directed  against  suspicious  foreigners  who  had  noti  T" 
the  oath  of  alleeiance     To  ^  n      o  °°'  *^en 

was  a  gross  .^Z^nllult  ^ToT  '  '"^^«"^^ 
into  prison  and  denied  a  wrft  of  haber  ^^  ""'  ^""« 

up  Gourlav's  worlc      w/T       f  """'^'^  Scotchman  took 
1861),  a  fiery  nrtlearitrT  ^T  ^^'^'^-"^   (1795- 
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WituAM  LvoN  Macesmzib 


only  result  of  which  was  that  Mackenzie  got  such  lar« 
damages  that  he  was  able  to  continue  in  a  big^r  Z 
Three  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  AsseS;Te 
'  enraged   Compact,   which  at 

the  time  was  in  the  majority, 
expelled  him  from  the  House,' 
and  when  he  was  re-elected,' 
re-expelled  him.     Five  times 
m  all  was   he    expelled    and 
five  times  re-elected.    "Never 
mind  the  laa;  toorn  him  oot," 
said    Dr.    Strachan,    in    his 
broadest   Aberdeenshire    dia- 
lect, when  some  one  pleaded 
'  that    Mackenzie    had     done 
nothing  unlawful.     This  fool- 
ish conduct  of  his  opponents 
,    .  greatly  increased  Mackenzie'<i 

popu^.ty.  and  in  1834  he  was  elected  the  first  MaTo^ 

Responsible  Goveniment.-What  were  the  remedies 
proposed  for  th.s  state  of  affairs?  In  Lower  Canada 
and  for  a  wh.e  m  Nova  Scotia,  an  Electiv.e  Legislative 
Councl  was  advocated;  in  Upper  Canada  with  greater 
w.sdom  .t  was  seen  by  the  Reformers  that  this  dTd  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  that  the  remedy  lay  in 
what  was  called  Responsible  Government;  that  is  in 
the  present  system,  by  which  the  Executive  Council 
now  called  the  Cabinet,  holds  office  only  so  long  as  it 

m'itt  ^H  "  '"'^°"*^  '"  '^^  ^^^'"'''y-  It  ■""«'  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  Reformers  were  for  the  most 
part  enthusiastic  rather  than  enlightened.  Few  of  them 
thought  of  Responsible  Government  as  meaning  more 
«ian  tummg  out  the  Compact  and  putting  in  the  popu- 
lar favourite  of  the  day.     This  would  not  have  impVoved 


RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 


the  main  function  of  tordDurhamVnrtnfT     5c  .     ^'^ 
nee  to  the.r  fnends,  they  were  loval  tr,  rr»o*  x.  •. 

W'o^'"  """"'  °"*  '^^^'y-  o-defencio"; 
and  many  other  Us  we:f  a^^^^re^rh'-^ 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  REBEUUON:  lord  DURHAM 

RebeUion  in  Lower  Canada.-At  last  >n  both  province, 
the   discontent   flared   up   into   rebellion.     By   refusing 
supplies,  and  throwing  everything  into  confusion,  Lower 
Canada   forced   the  British  Government  to  send  out  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  with  Lord  Gosford,  a  genial  Irish- 
man  of  no   great   ability,   as  Chief  Commissioner  and 
Governor     This  Commission  reported  that  neither  an 
Wective  Council  nor  Responsible  Government  could  be 
granted  and  eany  in  1837  Lord  John  Russell,  the  leader 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  announced  to  Par- 
liament that  the  Government  agreed   with   the  report 
The  Governor  was  instructed  to  take  money  from  the 
provincial  treasury,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament and  to  pay  all  arrears.    Great  was  the  excitement 
of  the  French;  societies  called  "Sons  of  Liberty"  were 
everywhere  organized,  though  most  of  them  were  not  so 
much  rebellious  at  heart  as  drunk  with  the  wild  words  of 
Papmeau.    Much  now  depended  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Montreal 
promptly  issued  a  mandement  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
calling  on  every  good  Roman  Catholic  to  condemn  the 
proposed  rebellion.     Though  the  country  was  rife  with 
discontent  this  loyalty  of  the  Bishops  kept  most  of  the 
habitants  from  open  revolt. 

Colbome  Ciushes  the  Rebels.-Sir  John  Coltorne 
had  been  recalled  from  the  Governorship  of  Upper 
Canada  but  just  as  he  was  sailing  from  New  York  for 
England,  had  been  sent  back  as   Commander-in-chief- 
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the     presence     of     this     old     Waterloo     h,^ 

ciieu  Kiver.  At  St.  Denis,  under  Dr.  Wolfred  Ni.l«,n 
they  made  a  successful  resistance  from  behind  the  S 
of  a  distillery;  but  at  St.  Charles  they  were  deLt.H 

plundered,  by  the  victorious  troops. 

Rebellion    in    Upper    CanaHa  _t„    rr  ^ 

ColWne  had  ..en'^eert'    uj^.^::^ 
by  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  who  had  won  fame  hZlZ 
javels  in  South  America,  but  who  knew  LS;  eL 
of  Canada  or  of  politics.     He  began  by  takine  into  hU 

Dr.  John  Rolph,  and  J.  H.  Dunn,  but  gave  them  n^ 
power  and  after  three  weeks  they  re'^ed  ^The 
Assembly,  in  which  the  Reformers  were  in  thTmaioriTv 
refused  to  grant  supplies;  but  at  the  general  eTecti™ 
Which  followed  (1836).  Sir  Francis  threw  Siutue^c: 
on  the  side  of   the  Compact  and  swept   the   proving 

the  'Mod  "r  ^r'i!\^''^''  ^y  Eg-ton  Ryefson  a'd 
the  Moderates,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  Mackenzie's 
vapouring  about  independence.  Mackenzie  lost  h  s  ^a 
.n  Toronto,  and  in  desperation  turned  to  thoughts  o 
rebellion.  Head,  who  knew  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  loyal  sent  all  :'  .  regulars  in  the  province  to  Se 
help  of  Colborne.  and  trusted  to  the  militia 
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Defeat  of  MtcJwnile.— Earlv  ■„   r, 
Mackenzie  gathered  Tuonl^^Zs^T""^'-    ]^'' 
north  of  Torontf,    <.k„.  »    ""''"""^-y  s  Tavern,  a  Httle 

For  a  «o«r  tt  X„l  T,T  T"™'''  -"• 
had  no  namtary  skU.^U'Cmtl'r^^X^-''-- 
recruits  came  pouring  i„  to  the  res^l  tV  "I"^'"" 
up  arms  who  had  no  sympathy  wkhth/r"'*'  '°°'' 
would  right  their  grievL^s  when   L  '"""'*■  '"'^ 

in  the  meantime  thev  wo^W  t.    "P""*""*''' «■"«: 

On  December  7th  theT?.^"'  '"'°"  '^"^'  '°  "'•^'s- 
gibbon,  thetrl't'f  TJZ^^J'J'-  f -'  ^'tz- 
rebels.  killed  one  and  dLlfTl  ""'^'^  "S^*"'*  ''■'^ 
escaped  in  woman's^l^S  ^hVuL^St  ""^T'' 
together  a  band  of  ruffians  !n  BuS  I^f  ir'^' 
American   towns  alr.^™  .u     l      .    "'""o  and   the  other 

withtheseandaf  wCanrd       '"'  "^"'^''^''  "'--'^ 

Niagara  River   andlt  up  ^s^'cald    .^'  ''"^"'^  '"  ^''^ 
er   jent  "     Tt,  '^      so-called     provis  onal  gov- 

2Sth,  1838    a^rnH     f      V       '  '"  ^^^  "'S*"  °*  J^uary 

sent  her  bla^i^.  over  tt  K  M       x"''  ""*  "'^  °"  fi^^'  ^°d 
we  cannot  wonder  ah!  "  T  '  "'^^^  '^^'^'^-  ^-' 

An  American  "tea   'r  I-Vk'"  °'  ''''  ^"'^^'^  States. 
While  lying  undrthrgi:    o^l"  IT''  T'  """'' 

ada  strongly  •  the  AmeHn  ^°^"nor  backed  up  Can- 

.         Ivept  cTo«,.„  the  ,ront.er  and  attacking  Canada. 
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Of  these  attacks  the  most  <r'    rated  was  that  n,»^ 
on  Prescott  i„  Nove„be,  ,8.«.  by  '  pI' h  «i  ,To„' 
&hulu    a  generous  but  misguided  man,  who  really  fek 

Sir  Tohn  ColIvZ!  ^  Canadians  on  Canadians. 

work  in  th^P  '.^  ^""  ^'*"^°  ^^°  ''^d  *en  wild 
work  m  the  Penmsula,  tried  to  moderate  the  aneer  of  tZ 

^o  ha/ftmeM  ""^"'^''-^  H-<1  '"  Upper  Canada,  and 

Htdemen/  T^^  ^°^'™'''  ''^  ^''^  ^^'^  '■>  the  convict 
settlement  of  Tasmania,  did  nothing  to  check  the  crv 
for  Wood  Eventually  i„  Upper  Canfda,  Samuel  UunT 
Mackenzie's  second-in-command,  and  Peter  Matter 

rrStr^t '-'"'''  ^'^  -  -arLnx 

Lord  Durham.-The  Rebellion  had  at  least  the  merit 
o.  wak-ng  up  the  British  Government,  which  nowTn 
out  as  Governor-general  Lord  Durham,  with  very  la^ge 
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countrymen   .as  a  e^     T^JZl  S   r''"."'' 
great  in  extent  as  unsullied  in  ,7   •  ^""P"^      "" 

colonies  to  the  motheiin     """""'"•"  '"  """^  '""= 
a  great  Imperial   Union,    the 
same,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the 
message   of   Durham       Both 

came  of  old  families,  and  were 
the  first  of  their  race  to  rise 
to  the  House  of  Lords     Both 
were  heroic  invalids,  and  the 
untability  of    the   sick  man 
often    swelled    their    natural 
Pnde.     Yet  just  as  the  pom- 
posity of    Pitt    was   in   large 
part    due    to    the    desire    to 
hold  himself  above  the  petty 
party   struggles  of  his   time 
so  Durham's  undoubted  rude- 

-.ve  to^mlr'J^^"  ''  H"^--^  --  f-  his 
laughable  stort  J  Ms  .Z  '"  '""""•  ^'  '-"^ 
gloves  flung  to  one  ^Lt  '  '" /°  ""'  '^'^^P«°"^. 
haughty  word  and  a  IrnJd T^  ?  "'  '°  '"°^''"'  « 
some  polite  old  tnl       u  "^  ^'°"*  vouchsafed  to 

is  usuS  alt  toe  U  h°ar'  '""'^  "''•     ^°'"-- 
Career  and  Resignation  of  Lord  Durham  -n„rh 

Dnrhq-  i'snpH  -,,      ^-  J"'^    disacireed 

"  "'"''^  ""  °^'^'"^"^-^  condemring  to  H^ath  should 
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they  return     Papineau,  Wolfred  Nel«m,  and  fourteen 
other,  who  had  fled  to  the  United  Sutes;  eigS  m"" 

transported  them  to  Bermuda;  the  reat  were  libera^ 

^™ud.  ^'  ""r'r  """"  ""  ~'^"  whatev„  ovt 

but  as  he  had  been  sent  out  to  settle  a  very  difficult 

rSh  G  ""  '"""  1  ^''''""  'heddin^of  bis 
Ui.  British  Government  should  at  once  have  passed  a 

had  '■^^'"".'-  '"  '^'°"-    ^"'  ^"'""'"■^  haughty  temper 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  weak  Government,  in  fear  of 
bemg  d-feated  disallowed  his  Ordinance.     Not  only  s^ 
but  through  ther  slowness  in  notifying  him.   the'^T.^t 
Durham  heard  of  it  was  from  an  Amerfcan  paper     He 
at  once  resigned,  and  on  November  :st  sailed  for  England 
In   February,    1839,   he  presented  to   Her  Majsty  hj 
famous  Report,  but  his  health  had  been  brolcei  by  the 
attacks  of  h.s  enemies,  and  on  July  28th.  1840,  he   died 
HU  Greatne...-But  if  Durham  spoiled  his  career' 

«nTarH.  J^""  """=  '"""^'^^  "'  »•-'  «-«t  Report 
«n  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Had  it  not  been  for  him 
Oie  moment  might  have  passed  without  the  man  Tt 
was  the  supreme  good  fortune  of  Canada  and  of  Greater 
Britain  that  the  hour  and  the  man  coincided.  As  Durham 
ay  dy,„g  at  Cowes,  he  whispered:  "I  would  falL  hop" 
I  have  not  lived  altogether  in  vain;  whatever  my 
enemies  may  say.  the  Canadians  will  some  day  do  justice 
to  my  memoo'. "  That  justice  has  been  done  If  to  the 
world  beyond  can  come  tidings  of  what  is  thought  and 
felt  m  this,  surely  his  great  and  greatly  injured  shade 

lllTa^hrr '■     "'  r-  ''^  ^^^^^  ^-/statesman tat 
all  earth  and  sea  are  the  grave  of  those  who  fall  for  their 

country,  then  a  loyal  and  contented  Canada  is  the  mon 

ument  to  Durham;  and  what  man  could  desire  a  noblerl 
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-  United  .South  Africa  all  of^L   r**  '''''  ^""''"''  »nd 
»  result  of  the  ereat  m  '"^''  *""  ">*''  freedom  a. 

•o  clear  expissb"'  ^eX  '.":"""  ''""«""  'f"" 
this  history  is  .he  record  of  tfeTt-'U'""''  '""^''  °' 
this  world  is  governed  thoulh  '""'',  ""'^°«  '^'th  which 
."'-ders  of  E„\li,h«a„  and TaLl  ^^  "'  '"'  """" 
•mperfectly,  for  the  most  1,»  "'""'■  ^^^  ^'''"'ly. 

^n  working  out  a  b^inr  WmZ'T''  ^^  '"'- 
endure  >    Only  if  its  vario"    „    .  ^"""'  Empire 

combination    of   Empire   a^H  Tt"  ""''''   '"'^^^"l  <»«« 

which  Durham  larddown-tLr''^,/'""*   '"<=   """ 
of  union.  aown-the  hnes  of  freedom  and  yet 

of  t^eTea^tnT-*-^"-   ^''^   -   'he  merit. 

««=  -^S''rtre"S^E"-  "'  '"^  ^-^'''- 
not  h.-    omc   V    rderinJ  •         1:  ""'  ''^  "  Canadian, 

statesman  of  th  first  r^k^r":''  '"^  ''^  '^  «"*-h 
which  gave  him  J>  adSn^f  °  ""''"  circumstances 
hearted  official  co^ld  not  now  n'"''"^"''-  '""•=  ''"'^^^t- 
2-  Its  comprehensivelr  K  "h  *'*^  °'''^'  ^'''«^- 
n-ain  points,  and  gave  thTref  Jl^"* '"*"  """^ «"  "«= 
to  work  for.  reformers  something  definite 

Prait  clnat^i^w.-Ttslf^"^''.^-  "  '^  ^^  *» 
Few  tHen  thought  ihat  le  :ei  IL^^""  '^^^• 
?reat;  to  Durham  was  vouchsafed  a  nlw  *°.  ""^thing 
-yc.d  to  think  that-on  hisdtth-S'he  ^^  ^ 

a.f:^j?;;L-jrXo/:h^'-^- 

of  Durham's  partv  lost  hn„„       j  ,  ^  "^y'  ™any 
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split  off  from  them,  just  as  Chatham  had  split  off  from 
those  who  wished  to  give  independence  to  the  Americans 
Give  the  colonies  their  freedom,  he  said,  and  you  will 
only  bind  them  the  closer.  He  knew  that  with  "the 
patient  and  fervent  attachment  which  Your  Majesty's 
English  subjects  in  all  these  provinces  still  feel  to  their 
mother  country, "  liberty  binds;  it  does  not  separate. 

Its  Proposals.— What  remedies  did  Durham  propose 
for  the  evils  which  we  have  described? 

1.  Extincf>n  of  French  Nationality.— The  first  was 
that  the  French  Canadian  language  and  customs  must 
be  extin^ished  by  being  ringed  round  with  a  circit 
of  English-speaking  majorities.  In  the  great  nation 
which  rose  up  in  Canada  before  the  eyes  of  Durham 
there  was  room  but  for  one  ideal,  and  that  ideal  was 
British,  or  at  least  British-American.  God  had  given 
the  North  American  Continent  as  the  ample  appanage 
of  the  British  race;  from  Alaska  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
that  race  was  fated  to  bear  rule;  fragments  of  other 
nationalities  had  no  place  in  such  an  ideal. 

2-  .^jon^JliP  Twn  Prnvinf  g.— The  two  provinces 
must  be  united  in  order  to  swamp  the  French.  But 
will  not  Lower  Canada  still  outnumber  the  Upper  Prov- 
ince? it  was  said.  No,  replied  Durham;  the  English 
in  Upper  Canada  and  in  the  Eastern  Townships  will 
unite  and  from  the  first  outnumber  the  French;  immigra- 
tion  will  flow  in,  and  make  the  difference  daily  greater; 
and  a  wider  union  of  all  British  North  America  must 
be  kept  in  mind. ' 

3.  An  Intercolonial  RaUway.- This  wider  union  was 
at  the  time  impossible;  communication  between  even 
Upper  and  I^wer  Canada  was  so  slow  that  John  Bev- 
eriey  Robinson  urged  this  as  sufficient  reason  against 
their  union.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  were 
altogether  too   far   away.     Durham   therefore   advised 
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4.  Responsible  Goremment  — r„  ♦!,  / 

the  case  in  Canada  '"inerio  oeen 

In  the  words  of  an  EngHshVLe  L    sttr    '-irdSt 

on  the.  inera.  pr^^e^t^  C  S  .'e^  Hit 
head  of  a  definite  department,  which    extraorriln        » 
say.  had  not  so  far  been  the  case  ""-^^rdrnary  to 

Moreover  if  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  to  be 
the  leaders  of  the  party  in  power,  and  to  carrHut  c^ 
herent  prmcples.   they   must  have   the  sole  power  oi 

rrvainr  ''■  -'  ^^'^  -^  -  ^s^:irz 

Further,  in  order  to  maintain  popular  control    nm 

Kssi^br"""  -""^^  -'  -  introdurtr-- 

5.   Municipal   Govemment.-A   system    of   munici- 
tor  local   objects,   as  a  further  safeguard   aeainst   thZ 
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Objsctioiis  to  the  Report.-As  we  now  have  all  and 

inZ    i'  1  ^°'°"'^'  ""ini^ters,  then  you  have  an 

independent  country,  and  the  Empire  is  broken  up 

Lmutabons  to  Responsible  Government-Durham's 
e'TentTH  *"''   '""   ^""^   ™™P'^'^   responsEr^v 
sho^d  hat     """,  '"''^P^"''--^    but  that  the  colony 
should  have  complete  control  of  her  own  local  affairs 

te"s  l';\r''-  --t^y  should  interfere  only  inl^'a'^: 
tioned    L^rT    'T'^""^^-     Of  these   Durham  men- 

thatls    •/  S"  r    T°  °'  °"^  '°™  °f  government- 
tnat  is.  If  Canada  endeavoured  to  form  hpr^^lf  ,Vt 
repubiie.  Great  Britain  would  have  ^JL^^f.^Ce 
regulation  of  our  foreign  relations-it  would  not  do  tn 
have  Canada  make  her  own  independent  alliances   ('  the 

thTsllr^^   ^"^  r  ^°"'^°'  °^  P"'''-  lands      In 
out   ^Tl       T.   ■"""'"•^'^  ''y  ^  «-"d  who  came 

2  S  tt;  h";r;lser°:  r'^^'^  ''.^  -- 

in   thp   ,.„i„„-  •  °'  t"^  unoccupied  lands 

lld^be^ru  JTnTt/noc'''^  Tr  •^"""'^^ 
C^tBrUainmaLhTl.:^------ 

M^errtht;'  """^  -^-^ '°  -  ™'--  ^^ 

Since   Durham's  time   we  have  outgrown  some  of 
the  restnctions  which  he  thought  adviible     We  con 
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SLTsrs^l';:^::?-  - -courage  or  discourage 
our  foreign  r^atL^^  ButTiT  '^^^  ^  ^°''^'° 
-in  principles  wh,ch  Durha^  ,:^d  doT/  ""'^"'^  '"^ 
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Lord    Sydenham.-Such    then    was    the    remedy    pro- 
posed  by  Lol-d  Durham;    the  problem  remained  of  g  t- 
tmg  the  patient  to  take  it.     With  this  object  in  view 
the    Colornal  Office  sent  out  as  Governor-general  Mr' 
Charies  Poulett  Thomson,  at  that  time  member  of  ^he 
B„t.sh   Parliament  for  Manchester.    Thomson,  who  in 
1840  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Sydenham  of 
Sydenham  m  Kent  and  Toronto.*  came  of  a  family  which 
had  been  m  the  Baltic  timber  trade  for  over  a  cLtury 
He   was  a  shrewd  business  man  with  much  charm  of 
manner,  and  accustomed  to  society.     His  business  inter- 
ests, h.s  social  vivacity,  and  his  political  training  fitted 
h.m  for  the  task  of  putting  the  new  regime  into  operl 

Tu  ™t^'^°'■'*•''"''^"•  """  -^  «P'-didly  backed 
up  by  the  British  Government,  and  especially  by  S 
John  Russdl,  of  whom  Sydenham  on  his  deathS 
spoke  as  "the  noblest  man  I  have  ever  known  •' 

1.  Union  of  Upper   and    Lower   Canada.-One  of 
Lord  Durbajp's  recommendations  had  been  a  unl^TS- 
^i^^^J^JI'^i  Canada,,  and  in  l§39*a  BiUlor  this 
purpose  was  drawn  5p  by  Thomson,   with   the  a^ 
tance  of  Sir  James  Stuart,  Chief-justice  of  Lower  Can- 
ada, and  son  of  the  first  Protestant  minister  in  VpZ 
Canada.    To  the  union  the  French  were  strongly  oJJ^ 
sed,  but  owing  to  the  rebellion  their  Assembly  hid  L« 


•He  would  have  preferred  the  title  of  Lord  St    r=.„„ 
this  was  refused  him.  Lawrence,  but 
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the    Co^paerthJ^a    rr-.oi"oyT  '^"^''^ 
were  at  first  aeainsr  it    K  »  ...       ,  '   '"^"^  Po^er, 

Of  Cat   Bntri^XtLTfoVtV'^  '^'^''^^ 
a  despatch   from    TnrH    r  "^"'^'"^"y  o'  them  round; 

holders  that  Sydenham  t  n  """'  """'"^  °'^- 
did  much  to  Sten  the  ^^'J  '°  '^''™'^^  t^em. 
men  were  in  its  favour  t  n""""-^''-  ''''^  '"°'^-^'- 
bankrupt  andneledttf'''^'^^'''^^  "^^  ^'"o^' 
Province.      In    islj  th!   K  n'"'"'"'  ''^  °^  ^''^  Lower 

British  ParhaLnt?orKetjnorr84;'r^  '''.^ 
versary  of  the  cess.on  of  Canada  to  C.p  .^"'"■ 
came  into  force;  on  June  14th  iSl  th  «  ^"'''"'  '* 
of  United  Canada  Jet  at^nglS'  '"'  '"""^"^°' 
Hoist  !/,'^J;:  ^t,^;--  t^ere  was  to  he  a 
forty-two*  members  from  h  ^"  representation  of 
;he    larger    po^n^T  ^erTara   ^hf^^   " 

^emUVJllStt^r.^--    "^'  '-  -^- 
showed  lessl^th  °n  th.    '°"*^.'    '"  '°  "^"'"^  ''^'-  P-°Ple 

ham,  Who  :/r  Cn'haT:;^  rm'fo  r  f 

presentation    by   population.    knowin.That   T''/"- 

"'<;;  nf'H"""; ""« """^;  .,s..'"'°°'■ 
.     •  In  1853  this  wa,  chatjged  to  sixly-five. 
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proceedings  were  to  be  in  If„„u=i,  i 
rule  was  made  with  the  idla  ^T  ■  T  ^^  "^^ 
French  language,  it  came  lolnL  T^  '^'  "^  °^  ""= 
French  cop^s  o  a^rj  ^'"^•'  ^°''  ^""^  ^^'^  ««*- 
culated  at''^  cr^ere^t^eVer^'ten'^^-  t 
Plan  angered  the  French;    at  the  end  of  1^4      "^   ^' 

iTthrSisroo/"^  ^-^^-  ---^  S- 

onane.na,ftri-~Il^^^^^^ 

Lord-  B^L?  iJelstd^rn  ^""-^'■e^   o' 
North  America      Ahlfft       \        "'"°°    "^   ^^tish 

but   the   '^nZr-.T:'iZ7Tof,t7'r'''°'- 
his   presence    felt   fro:n    Lake    Hur„„   .^^t^*'^'"  "^"^^ 

couraged     and    ft,..    ^°'"°"'^^-     Immigration    was  en- 

in  1842.  ^^^'  ^""l  °ver  44,000 

4.  Responsible   Government.— No   definii. 

=:.::^'--^^^^^^^^^ 

fpolh^-fto^iail^S-t-SSler 
ature  was  bound  to  grant  "an  adeq^lt  c^l  ^S  " 
tHat  .s.  to  set  aside  a  sum  sufficient  to^ay  the    al2. 
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of  the  judges  and  other  civil 


servants,  who  were  thus 


J 0»—     oiiu     utu 

rendered  independent 

tives.  "'   "'"  """"  °'  fe  representa- 

menrsvd""^    "'"'''"°«    '^^''""^   ^^^P^^'We  govern- 

drtLt;tndVu?inrH"°°'  ^^^  '^^^-°- 

and  a  Jerent  a^nl  Jt;"  itLt  :htr'  ""''' 
sible  government  is  impossible  llT\  ^  '"P""" 
countrv   "sDlit  int.   1"^°^^""^-     Sydenham  found  the 

deadl/hatS\:  a°eh^re7,.— ^^^^^  ^'\:^^  --* 
a  Hou^P  "  t,„  "•-"  otner.         The  Assembly   s  such 

p.sn..i.rL  *  ,':rr  .-.sr  *■"■ 

to  depend  on     Thini.  „f    ^  ^  "°  ""^  ""an 

— .  p.,,0,.  „,  «  Lxr»rj.™*," 

Gradually  he  eot  hi,  r=K     I  "  '"^  Puppets. 

.r,o^       J  ^  Cabmet  mto  working  order      H» 

pushed  throui°hi;t.LTSm:  ^Tt  r^n/ "j 

I  undertook  two  years  ago  is  ntil^  ^  commands  , 
I  h^ve  the  satis  Jtion^f^LVa:^^^^^^^^^^^  f 

trSnldrin:;-  -:.eX^-  ^:  --  °^- 

cidenta!  to  thof  -^  *^'"='-tea,  and  the  measures  n-  \ 
cioental  to  that  great  change  have  been  =u.cess%llv  ^ 
c-ar^ed   u.to   effect.      Effective   departments' fore;^^  j 
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branch  of  the  public  service  in  this  province  have  been 

constituted,  and  the  Juture  harmonious  working  afiZ 

^— ^.on^Js.  J_hav^:eveo^rea»n  jo:^: 

5.  Muaidp.1  Govenmieiit.-In  both  parts  of  the 
province  he  introduced  a  system  of  municipal  govern 
ment.  Under  French  rule  and  under  the  early  Bri  La 
governors  all  government  in  Canada  had  been  carried 
on  by  the  central  authority.  With  the  coming  of  the 
Wa  ists  who  had  been  accustomed  to  control  their 
own  loca    affairs  in  town  meetings,  municipal  govern- 

the  BriHrr"'"""^  '""^  "^^^  "*'°^"'"''=  but  both 
the  Bntish  Government  and  the  ruling  Canadian  cliques 
disinced  municipal  government,  thinking  "that  it  tended 
to  democracy.  Thus  though  townships  were  laid  out 
It  was  only  as  a  convenient  way  of  granting  land;  they 
had  no  power  of  self-government.  The  result  of  this 
was  in  many  ways  bad.  Lack  of  municipal  govern- 
men  made  the  streets  of  the  towns  a  disgrace;  the 
people  had  no  little  councils  in  which  to  train  their 
politicians;    worst  of  all  they  learned  to  look  entirely 

successful   member  of   Parliament  the  one   who  could 
grab  the  most  for  his  constituency.     Such  municioal 
regulation  as  existed  was  done  by  the  magis^ates    o 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  appointed  byChS^nT 

iac;T.th""  "''^ '""  ^"^  ""^  '""^  j-«-«  °f  «>« 

peace,  (A)  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  province 
who  spent  the  provincial  subsidies,   (c)\y  jH^^^ 

1832  and  1833  BrockviUe  and  Hamilton  obtained  cer- 
tam  powers  of  self-government;    in  1834  York  was  in 
corporated.   and   its  name  changed   to  Toronto      But 
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passing  the  District  Councils   Ac     hi      n'r'tf''^  '"  \ 
municipalities  were  governed  Kv  -         !I  '"™' 

ci.-the  warden  app^inTedX  V  cr^^.Ta"'"- 
certain    rights   of   appointment   of   th?     m     "f  "* 

him   the  council  electe'd  6^^  people       ''^'"'"    ""''' 

intrl^rtL'rf";-zrinrLn°"^'^ '-  ^^^ 

Ordinance  of  the  Counci       Cf^;;;  ■^^^^'^^  ^^  - 
d  stricts  were  «f  ««»  ^      '"rench  in  the  country 

parishes   much   the   same   n  ^""  «"""»  '•'« 

Upper   Canada.  tndTup7„rLm  ^to'"'^"'"''^  ^" 
much  the  same  way.  °   counties   in 

Death  of  Sydenham.-The   system   nf 
mtroduced    by    Sydenham    was    obv'us^  Tr""' 

s.t:rs„- :£~ -r-ri- 
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Zum^'Z..  Z  ""•  '"''  °'  -'^'^"^  '^  '^^'^  on 

rnVp     ,   u  '"'"'''  ""^  t°  greatness  only  if  French 

and   English  understood  each  other      In   184     T  .f 
tame  was  defeated  in  Lower  Canada    R  "         l  f'.   "" 
returned  for  two   V^r^r  l^' ^i^;:::^^ 
at  once  resigned  in  the  county  of  York  VnH?^  ^ 

with  fho  w        L     .    "^'"rm,  ana  a  good  understanding 
w.th  the  French;   but  most  of  all  he  will  be  rememberel 

,  w^t^°*u  "'  ''^'^  sympathized  with  the  rebels  of  1837 
and  had  been  imprisoned  in  1838;  but  he  nol  2^ 
that  h.s  provmce  must  join  with  the  English  to  b^g 
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"odem  world  oftia„7o?er-'"'  ''"'"«*'■' 
they  must  come  out  anT  nlav  .h  '^"'^  ^°  ''^  "'^'"•■ 
stage.  ^  P'''y  "'"'■  part  on  a  broader 

S.>  c'aSXot.The7er™  ^^t""^""'^  ~- 
Parliament  tha'  B^L^'ZTi^T' V°"' '" 
taken   into   the  CabineT  (mal    ^f/™'^'"-  had  to  be 

ment  and  especially  the  DuSw?'  f""'"  ^'•"^™- 
at  what  they  thoLht    Bail?  '"^'°" '^"^  f""°"s 

the  French,  but  feU  that  Tth  "'""^"'''  '"  ^''""""'? 
could  be  done  "  '""  ctrcumstarices  nothing 

ceedX'^Sit'^^^eXcS  i"J«^%-  ^  ^ 
and  high  honour,  who  had  been  "'  ^'■"''  ^'''"ty 

in  India  and  a  t^ds  Gn  T'"' ^'^'"'"'^'^'''°'- 

him  came  the  st^^^thSsT:'  •'"""^"  ^"''^^ 
death,  and  Bago^byJ^''  ^'"^'"'l^'"  "^^  ^^aped  by 
talcing  his  oTap^-^Zi:'l„ZT'^  T'''  °° 
when  he  appointed  a  gXln  V  ''°^'""*''  '^^' 
Baldwin  had  promised  t^a  friend  „f  v  '~""°"  "''''^'' 
iftry  resigned.  Metcalfe  s  view  wl  tharh"""'  ?'  "'"- 
'■be  a  mere  tool  in  the  halds  of  the  r  T'^  "'"" 

tronage  must  not  be  used  for  natv  """''     '^^'  P^" 

be  "distributed  to  rew^d  S  t^rr-'"'''""''* 

-tter  withtrL;i,rr^^,-;-7 '"-'-''-' 

way   his   cordial   co-operation   «nH    ^  '"   "^"'^ 

resolute  that,  in  the  last  resort  h  T"""'^'  ''^  ^^ 
mle.  On  the  resigna  on  of V:'"''""' ''^^  ^''°"'^ 
unable  to  get  togetL  Tnew  o  t   .^'f^^n'^  "''''''' 

!Z'"V\T'''  '''"^^  withtJxrerr?^ 

taat.     Eventually  .„  September.  1844.  he  ^To^^Z 
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•  mmistry,  which  appealed  to  the  country  and  after  . 
ur.ou.  e  ecfon  in  which  the  Governor  was  L^ed 
o  take  the  stump,  won  by  a  narrow  majority  B^ 
the  new  mm<stry  was  supported  only  by  personal  « 
Ijpect  for  Metcaife  himself;  the  Kind's  "rep'^e^nutive" 
had  g„„e  down  into  the  mud  and  dirt  of  the  party  It 
•uch  a  system  of  government  was  impossible  *     ' 

So  the  'r^'  "  "\  '"'  P'^^"'"'  y*-  had  Ln 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Metcalfe,  died  of  cancer 
of  the  face,  and  in  1847  there  came  out  to  succeed  h!L 
Lord  EIg,n,  the  son-in-law  of  Lord  Durham  young 
and  yet  wise,  enthusiastic  and  yet  sane,   resolute  a^rf 

of  h.s  father-m-law.  I„  the  election  of  1848  the  rT 
formers  swept  the  country  i„  both  Upper  and  U  ver 
Canada    and   a    ministry   was   formed  Tnder   BaHwn 

T/h       .J  "»^»»n■stry  were  many  who  had  sympath- 
.^ed  w,th  Papmeau,  and  in  1849  a  bill  was  pas^d   or 
mdemn.fy,„g    those   who  had  suffered  through  ^e    e 
Whon.  wh.ch  was  so  worded  that  it  would  evdenUy 

fn^K^'^t"""'"'  "'""'^  '°  -"^"y  ^^o  had  been  Xu 
m  thought  and  word,  if  „„t  actually  i„  deed.  Sn 
however,  felt  that  the  principle  of  yielding  in  all  iS^' 
affairs  to  the  will  of  the  majority  must  be' carried  o'^ 
and  gave  h.s  assent.  So  furious  was  the  oppositior^ 
that    notmg    broke    out    in    Montreal,    which  T  1^4 

hament    House    was    set    on    fire    and    burned    to    the 
ground;    the    Governor-general  was  pelted  with  stonts 

lid  l?l         '"T"'"'''  government  was  won  when 
Lord  Elgin  gave  his  assent  to  the  "Rebellion  Losses 


to  dissolve  Parliamentand  to  Jd  ^'""^  ""=  "^ht 
In  1858  Sir  Edmund  Head  efu"'  fhif""™' .'''^'^"°"- 
George   Brown,   then   Prim.   M       .  Permission  to 

action  was  undoub  ed.y  ".^ec^rb:;.  "'  "'°"«''  "" 
cism  that  no  Governor  Is  Xwtol't  ""'  ""=  "'"■ 
both  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  SirVrnTl'  "'  """" 
'•""■ent  was  dissolved  whe"ev„  t^  p  ^'"""  ''"- 
WW  fit.    Up  till  1875  hi,  Jn.?     .  ^"'"*   Minister 

Office  alWed  him ,•  n'^^^^^^^^^^^  '^^  »"'  Colonial 

of  his  Canadian  ministel     to  eltuteThr"  '"''""'" 
authorities  vested  in  vou  P°*"'  *nd 

their  opinion."   but  in  that  year  ThrT"'^"  '°  '"'^ 
t"   of  Justice,    Mr.   Edwt-d  bLI        T'"'^  ^'°«- 

^.i..ano.rortHrtSrrr;^^zr-^^^ 


CHAPTER  XXI 

BOUNDARY    DiSpuTBS 

I.     The  North-east  Boundary 

Qf   r>    ■    °^       ^  '"^^^  '•"«  north  from  the  source,  nt 

The  St.  Croii.— Almost  every  word  of  thi,  t^ 
the  subject  of  disDute     Th.Z  '^  becatae 

St.  CroL.  and  TL  ^el^X  "7 a^^l^ 

This  proved  the  Schoodic  to  be  the  St   CmL        ^  T' 
British  Cairn  to  that  effect  was  alWe^by  SmSal''^ 
Two  rivers  joined  to  form  the  Schoodic   anH  =f? 
^^ute  Great  Britain  allowed  the"?:^^";^^ 
the  Americans  to  be  chosen,  as  it  gave  the  longerTatS; 
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at  all;  fventuX^L  ^  "J  a  "''  '""^  ^^  ^'^'« 

United  States  got  thrL  '!«..  '^''T''*'  "^  '"''''^  ^he 
Great  Britain  ai?  the  re"  in^^.  n'''  '"  ''^  ^^^^  ^-^ 
both  strategicallyand  r;^  i  f  """^  ^""^'  '"''•^''. 
was  by  far  L  most  Lp^nl  "'"^  "  ^  ''^'"'"^  ^'«*'-. 

oM'rti'tX":r:fr*'v^^"'--^ 

River,  descended  itll'thefL^^.u'^  '^^  Connecticut 
«■■:  to  the  St.  We  t  Sted  L^f'  T  ^'°"« 
and  the  Great  Lakes  to  „  r,™  V  t  .  ^  ^'-  ^^wrence 
along  a  tangle  of  iX   aL*^        °°  "^^  ^"P^"°^-  thence 

0^  the  r.u!o°'ifz:SsrL7S^:  "r-r  ^-^'^ 

^urse  to  the  River  Aliss  ssi^ni  '-  ?•  u  ^  '^"'=  "est 
was  thought  to  rise  much  Sr  north'^."'  "'"'  """^ 
wards  found  to  be  the  c^  ^^  '^^^  "«"  «"«- 

thetslTes^J^rS  ktt  '°7'''"-'  ^=^'- 
from  the  MississippHo  th,  R^WM  r°''  '""''"""'^ 
to    Rupert's    Und      ajT!  J^  ^°""**'"^' *«<J  °orth 

Great  Britain  ^fheuSds?  "'!l''"^'  '"  ^«^« 
north-west  angle  of  theTlt  ^}^^'^^^  that,  from  the 

should  run  alonV  hrf  ^  ^'^='  ^^  boundary 

MountaS"  Thi'LtiSnrf''7'l^  *°  ^'"^  «-^ 
whose  interests  werT  S  iw  ^"'■''f^'"^  companies, 
British  subjects  had  ii  thrLr V'"h  '*.  '"'^  ^'"^ 
•ay  a  disputed  territory  ^7';  T'"^  '^'  ^""^^ 
must  turn  back  for  a  mome^;         *""""«  °'  "''"^''  -« 

Britain  had  mar^aX^p^r^T^vrscrtt^^r 
Bruasw^ck  to  Canada;  it  was  th„s-v:rf  1^;,^^,: 
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have  a  direct  road   between  the   two.     Unfortunately, 
the  American  state  of  Maine  cut  in  between.     Till  1763 
it  had  been  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  to  push 
as  far  north  as  possible  the  boundary  of  Maine,  which 
was  then  her  colony,  and  to  leave  as  little  as  possible 
to  Canada,  which  was  then  French.     Between  1763  and 
1783  the  whole  territory  had  been  British,  and  the  bound- 
ary had  been  several  times  defined,  not  only  in  a  Royal 
Proclamation  of  1763,   but  also  in  instructions  to  the 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,   which   then   included   New 
Brunswick,  and  it  was  in  the  terms  of  these  instructions 
and  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  that  in  the  treaty  of  1783 
the  boundary  was  described  in  the  words  quoted  above. 
Their  meaning  evidently  was  that  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  to  go  to  Canada,  to  whom  by  every  right  it 
belonged;  the  remaindet  of  the  territory  was  to  be  part 
either  of  Maine  or  of  Nova  Scotia  (which  till  1784  included 
New  Brunswick) ;  the  boundary  between  these  two  was  to 
be  a  due  north  line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  watershed.     This  is  the  boundary  given  on 
aU  maps  of  the  territory  from  1763  to  1783.     But  after 
the  war  of  1812  Great  Britain  found  that  such  a  boundary 
made  the  state  of  Maine  jut  up  like  a  great  wedge  between 
New  Brunswick  and  Lower  Canada,  and  she  set  to  work 
to  see  if  a  more  favourable  boundary  could  not  be  found, 
answering,  not  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  which  wa^ 
clear,  but  to  its  wording.     Her  lawyers  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  word  "Highlands,"  and  claimed  that  it  must 
mean  a  range  of,  hills;  her  surveyors  found  that  where 
the  due  north  line  struck  the  watershed  of  the  St.  Uw- 
rence,  there  was  not  a  "  Highland, "  but  a  marshy  plateau; 
she  therefore  claimed  that  as  the  treaty  said  "Highlands," 
it  could  not  have  meant  a  marsh,  and  that  the  bounda^ 
must  run  westward  to  the  Connecticut  River  along  the 
most  prominent  line  of  hills  in  the  disputed  territor--- 
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that  IS,  It  should  start  at  a  point  known  as  Mars  Hill,  about 
100  miles  south  of  the  St.  Uwrence  watershed.  Surely 
we  can  see  that  this  was  only  clever  twisting  of  words 
and  that  the  Americans  were  right  in  claiming  that  the 
word  "Highlands"  must  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  wo'ds  "which  divide  those  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  River  St.  Uwrence,"  and  that  the  watershed  was 
meant.  Three  Commissions  tried  at  different  times  to 
settle  the  boundary,  but  neither  side  would  give  in;  at 
last  the  matter  was  referred  for  arbitration  to  the  King 
of  the  Netheriands,  and  in  1831  that  monarch,  who  was 
greaUy  in  fear  of  England,  decided  on  a  compromise 
line.  The  United  States  ungraciously  refused  to  accept 
the  award. 

The  Aroostook  War.-By  this  time  the  disputed 
territory  was  filling  up  with  lumbermen,  who  did  not 
know  to  which  court  t6  take  their  disputes.  In  1838-9 
a  quarrel  between  lumber-jacks  grew  into  the  so-called 
Aroostook  War;"  the  legislatures  of  Maine  and  of 
New  Brunswick  sent  their  militia  to  the  frontier,  and 
voted  large  war  credits.  Great  as  was  the  disparity  of 
force,  the  Maritime  Provinces  showed  no  fear  The 
legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  hearing  of  the  quarrel 
rose  as  one  man  to  their  feet,  sang  "God  Save  the  Queen,  " 
and  put  every  man  and  every  dollar  in  the  proving 
at  the  service  of  New  Brunswick.  Luckily  it  did  not 
come  to  a  fight.  The  generals  on  both  sides,  Sir  John 
Harvey  and  Winfield  Scott,  veterans  of  1812,  showed 
moderation  and  good  sense,  and  arranged  for  a  joint 
occupation. 

The  Ashburton  Treaty,  1842.— Finally  in  1842  Mr 
Daniel  Webster,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Lord  Ashburton,  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  the 
British  Government,  got  together  and  setUed  the  dispute. 
Mr.  Webster  was  statesman  enough  to  see  that  the  friend- 
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sWp  of  Great  Britain  was  worth  more  than  a  few  square 
Bv  the  fi"T      ■"'  "™''  *''°*^^'  -"•»  *<i  »ot  hair 

2;\'h?StrsSr;o?ra  r  "^  ^^  ^-"^^  '^- 

about  900  .i,es  ^^^hL^t  awt^f  th^S^^^ ,"' 
Netherlands,  which  the  United  Stated  Lad  r  fused  t 
accept.  Mame  was  furious,  and  the  United  States  had 
to  ^nctate  her  by  a  cash  payment  of  ,150.So 

The  Secret  Map.-There  is  a  weU-known  story  of 

he  was  sendmg  him  a  map  on  which  was  maAed  fn  rS 

if  thi'h    L°"  ^r*""^  ^"""^  ^''^  «^P^  '"  another  par^ 
of  tte  bmldmg  the  agent  found  one  on  which  the  boundary 

wan  they  had  ever  claimed.    T'lis  man  Mr    w»K.f 
conceded  from  the  BritisH  CommissionTbuTaftrr^' 

StLLItTLlT  frLh^lL^S-r-^"''^^- 

Th.  loots  bad  but  as  all  S':^7^^1^Z'oZ 
Bntam  dunng  the  negotiations  of  1782-3  and  for^me 
years  after  grant  the  American  claim,  and  as  theredXe 
cannot  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  wordingof  the 
treaty,we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  map  found  was  reafv 
the  one  sent  by  Franklin.  Besides,  it  has  since  Wn  dis 
covered  that  there  was  at  this  time  in  the  British  Forel™ 
Seol'llT"  ^^^^^^''^  British  negotiators  to  S 
George  III,  on  which  the  boundary  is  marked  practically 

l^JTitrdTbr^^"^^'""  '^'^""-    "^''•^AmeSn^ 
••c.p.  dar!.  a  duubtfui  map  wuich  might  have  helped  us,  we 
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kept  dark  one  not  at  aU  doubtful,  so  that  John  Bull  was  at 
least  as  tricky  as  Uncle  Sam. 

II.  The  North-west  Boundary 

The  Oregon  Territory.-Hardly  was  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  signed  when  the  British  Government  proposed  a 
settlement  of  the  north-west  boundary.  The  district  in 
dispute,  known  as  the  Oregon  territory,  extended  from 
the  Spanish  boundary  in  latitude  42°  to  the  Russian 
territory  of  Alaska  in  latitude  54''  40',  and  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Rockies. 

Early  Exploration.— All  this  territory  north  to  the 
Arctic  circle  had  been  visited  and  claimed  by  Spain 
but  never  occupied.     In  the  eighteenth   century   it  wa^ 
coasted  by  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  and  in  1788 
Captain  Meares  formed  a  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound 
on  Vancouver  Island,  with  the  object  of  carrying  on  a 
fur-trade  with  China.     In  1789  two  British  vessels  were 
captured  by  the  Spanish  and  the  settlement  was  seized 
Great  Britain  at  once  threatened  war,  and  Spain  was 
compelled  to  make  restitution  and  agree    that   either 
party  might  fish,  trade,  or  settie  at  any  unoccupied  point. 
In   1792  Captain   George   Vancouver  sailed  along  the 
coast  on  a  voyage  of  exploration,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  finding  of  a  North-east  Passage  from  Asia  to  Europe. 
The  old  dream  of  such  a  route  around  or  across  Canada 
was  still  sti-ong,  but  as  Uie  French  and  English  voyagers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  had  failed  to  find  an  entrance 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  American  continent,  Vancouver 
was  instructed  to  begin   his  search  at  the  other  end. 
Coasting  along,  he  missed  the  Columbia  River,  which 
had  been  discovered    a  few    days  earlier  by   Captain 
Robert  Gray,  an  American  fur-fa-ader,  in  his  ship  the 
Columbia.      Later  in  Uie  same  year  Vancouver  turned 
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back    sailed  some  way  up  the  river  and  hoisted    the 

weT  h^lst  \T  '"^  ^•"^~-  ^-  and  C-arlt 
were  the  first  white  men  to  go  overland  to  the  Colum 
b.a,   wh.ch    they   descended   to  its  mouth;   and  a  few 

rms'^etrrlir"^'^^^""-"*''^^-^^ 

coif^^v^^^rtxrr:;:^ 

district   were    the    employees    of    the     Hudson's    Bay 

who  Jt  '    ""'  ""  '""^^  °^   A-^ri^an   settlers. 

Who  set  up  a  provisional  government,  and  the  question 
became   pressing.     Great   Britain    was  anxious  I  arbi 

til  t  :  '"''!'  ''^*"  •^'^^^'^  '''^'  -''it^ation 
woud  be  a  tact  admission  that  she  did  not  own  all 
the  territory,  and  refused. 

Fifty-four  Forty,  or  Fight.-At  thi=  time  the  United 
States  wa^  in  a  very  aggressive  mood.       It   was   the 

f  1     «,  !  ""  ^''^"''  °°  ^^°ada  in  1839-41.  and 
of  the  filibusters  in  Texas.     When  Great  Britain  re- 
fused to  give  way,  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  resounded  with  the  cry  "54.40  or  fight  " 
This  claim  was  adopted  by  one  of  the  two  American 
political  parties,  and  meant  that  they  asserted   owner- 
ship of  the  whole  territory  in  dispute  right  up  to  the 
Russian  boundary.      Mr.  Polk,  the  American  President 
was  anxious  for  war.  and  wrote  to  Congress  that  the  British 
c  aim     can  never  for  a  moment  be  entertained  by  the 
Umted  States  without  an  abandonment  of  their  just  and 
clear  territorial  rights,  their  own  self-respect,  and  the  na- 
tional honour."  Again  Great  Britain  suggested  arbitration, 
and  told  the  United  States  that  if  they  rejected  it  "Her 
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Majesty's  Govemment  will  have  no  choice  but  to  main- 
U.n  un^pa^ed  those  rights  which  they  believe  ^t 
iintam  to  possess. 

The  Oregon  Treaty,   I846.-mckily  neither  party 
was  anxious  to  fight.     The  UniteH  «!t=f».  ■ 

...      ,  .  '*  '"^  united  States  was  on  the 

bnnk  of  war  with  Mexico,  and  though  the  President 
was  anxious  to  fight  Great  Britain  as  well,  the  &nlte 
refused  to  back  him  up;  and  in  1846  a  compromiS  wL 
arranged  by  which  the  boundary  was  to  run  2ng  Th" 
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49th  parallel  to  the  water's  edge,  and  then  to  dip  south- 
ward so  as  to  give  to  Great  Britain  the  whole  of  Van- 
couver  Island.  "'   »<tu 

Canadians  have  often  thought  that  by  this  com- 
promise they  were  deprived  of  territory  wWch  shTuTd 
have  been  theu^  The  plain  truth  is  that  on  grounds 
of  history  and  of  exploration,  both  parties  had  a  g^ 
daim.  In  1846  the  country  was  fui  of  AmericL^ 
tiers,   while   except  a  few  employees  of  the   Hudson's 
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firmness  on   the  part  rc^TT-!  ■'   '"""^'^  ^^' 

Wand,   and   thence   sllth.W      1'"'   ^""^    Vancouver's 
the  said  channeT  and  of  i. f-^''   ^"^   -d^le   of 
Ocean."     But  there  were  thr        I       '  *°  ""^  ^''^^'^ 
continent  and  Vancouver  1^!,      T"'  *"*"-"  'J-^ 
which  was  meant     The  XL        '  ^'l"  "  ^^^  ''""''tful 
of  the  little  island  of  sfrZ '"""'.'  ''^  """^"^p 
tries  had  citizens,  and  !he   Z     '  °"  '"'""'  ^°'^  ^°'«- 
Americans    would.    ■'  'tt  Tverr   °'  "''■'^''  ''^  ^"^ 
cty  of  Victoria    untenable      I„  igSQ  ""'■  '1"'^'  "^^ 
to    the    Hudson's    Bay    Com  "nv    !  ^   "'^  ^^"""^"^ 
American's   garden,    and    wr'shot    CV^^    °°    ^° 
owner.     An    officer  of   thJ  w  .        ^^"^   '"dignant 

threatened  to  arr^t  hL^tudl^ Mm  '^^^.^^P-^ 
tnal.     A  fire-eatinir   Am»  °  Victoria  for 

occupied  the  ^  \n^."  '^^^LdTsTL"^'"^''  "^"^^ 
would  go  to  war  over  a  j^^  1  ^  ^'^' "^"°°* 

governments  were  Jse  and  T'  /""""^t^'X  both 
Winfield  Scott.  whoTfoSr  ^trs^^T  ^^"^^^' 
wisdom  about  the  Maino  K„     J  ^''°"'°  ^"ch 

occupation  with  el^r  nVh^T  "l"  '""'"'"'  ^  J°'"t 
countries.  This  aT„geSt  h1  "'^"^  °^  '-"' 
tried  to  violate,  ordenng  th  bZT  r  "'^  "''''  ^^^ 
ines  in   charge   of  the   L^       ^      ^^^'^  °^  ^ar- 

respect  the  cL  jUsd-cC rWafhin^^tTl^  ^^ 
and  thieatening  that  anv  f=;i    "^f""*^""  Territoty," 
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™  fhe  A       Ambassador  at  Washington  at  once  called 
on  the  Amencan  Government  to  apologize,  saying  that 
otherwise    "deplorable   consequence™  would  indeed    £ 
only  too  likely  to  follow."      Hamey-s  orders  were  S 
once    revoked,    an   apology  was  made,  and  he  himself 
was  recalled.     The  British  Ambassador  then  sugS 
arb.trat.on,   but  the  American   Civil   War  was  on   the 
pomt  of  breaking  out  and  nothing  was  done.     In  1871 
the  Amencan  Government  yielded,  and  the  matter  was 
referred   to   the   arbitration   of  the   German    Empem 
who,  m  October,  1872,  gave  his  decision  in  favour  ^the 
Amencan  claim. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

IMPBRML   DEVBWJPMENT 

they  consuJld'  'SUf  Z  '"'"":^-'-«  ""ich 
responsible  govemmert,  w  hear  si'  iTtt,  Z';"^*'^  '°^ 
was  it  that  even  the  R^LT  °^  *"''■   "°'» 

our  trade  controHed  by  t  IrLrr;"'"^  '°  "''^'^ 
answer  is  that  the  contrn.  P^'rliament?    The 

tage.     In  ord  r  to  keep  t'ade"  'T''  *°  '"'  ^'^-- 
■umber  of  Canada  and  New  17"  J''  ^^P*^^'  '"^ 
into  Great  Britain  ara  v^r^  "aTot/,"  ^'■"'"•^'' 
w.th  that  paid  by  lumber  from  NorwaVs^H^  """"T'" 
other  countries  around  the  bTuVc  ^f'  l7^"V"f,  ""^ 
known  as  the  Corn  Laws    »  v  iT?'    ^  ^  '*'  "^  '^"'^ 
foreign  grain,  and  a  itje  preferfnc.      '  ""  '"''^^''  "" 
return  Canada  eave  Tn.  P^*^^"^""'  S'^'"  to  ours.    In 
tures,  but  on  the  whol/     T".''  '"  ^"^'^"^  '"-""^ac- 
arrangemen^r  for    S:^arG,:ftT':  '"^  '"*  °'  ^"^^ 
for  Canadian  lumber  aT/ „h  It    BrU 7    ""'   '"^"^^ 
were  so  much  the  be.t  ttZ.  *"  manufactures 

in  any  case  In  msTo  n'r.""'  '""'  ''""^ht  them 
adian'corn  andVuTw  ^n'cS^  /^irT  ^^"- 
grain  came  into  Canada  at  a  low  duf;  anH  'I  ^'"'"'^" 
n.  Canada  was  considered  as  ctn/dian  7  "  ^'■°""'' 
large  milling  industry  g.ew  up  in  and  '  T  ^  "'"^ 
Free  Trade,  I846-R^f  ""^  ^f°ntreal. 

free  trade  and'of":^;  atit  o  HfT"'  "•  ^^^^^  °f 
_   a-.o.ition  of  the  Corn  Laws  had 
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expenditure  in   British  North   A^  ,  ""'"""^ 

«3,400.000.     In  G"eat  Br^ln  i  "'""""  '"'"'  °^" 

■ation  and  the  h^  Che';  T'lf  '"^  '"""■ 
owine  to  thr  Hpv»i„„^    '"getner  of   people   in    towns, 

cry  for  chea;  fZ  'Xt  °' ;'^""'-'-^.  '^d  to  a 
and  women  who^ere  *  •*  "^  "'^'  ''  '"  "^^  '"  '»«' 
ten  hou"  a  day  Ml  '7'"*'  •"'  '''"'^'^"  """  '^°'*^'' 
ing  the  Empire    Lth      k'^""'"'  °'  ""^  ""^^^  "^  hold- 

thfy  wantrdTa/ratate^rtrtt'  ^"^^ 
crop  in  Ireland  fnil«H     h  u  j  t  '^^  *•"=  potato 

people.  :^]t  Ir^soo;  i'That'^tV"'^'  ^""'^  °'  '"' 

two;  in  .84'«;r:a:rhoJ;irar"wror"-*" 
.er  tifXTi^L  /r  r--«  -^^^^ 

saved  the  co^tTv  L™  '^  f  ^''  ''  ^^'^  ^^^»  ^ave 
Canadian  mil,er7  '  ""°'""°"'  ""' ''  ™'-<l  "any 

^.oo^Mr.riLSrt'  jTh-^v^^  --'^ 

issued  a  manifesto  uXtht^.i';*'"^/"''" 
peaceful     separation     f,om     BrS  '"'^'^'     ^"'^ 

a   union   upon   equitable^  K.   ^°""^«>on,     and 

American  Lfe^  ^of  oTe;e,>fst'''t  ^^^^  ^°'-"' 
only  real  remedy  for^Cana^.TX;  tut  tT  h'^ 
reckoned  without   the  loyaltv  ofr       ,,•  ^  ''^'^ 
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m,ssed  by  the  GoveTor-S^er'l  "^  """"P""^  ''"■ 
■ympathy  throughout  the  Srv  "",  .  "''""""''  ""'« 
n,n  the  abolition  of  pref.re„ttl  7  ..  "''"^'^  '"  ">'  '""« 
by  throwing  us  on  ou^  o^'eln:^^  ''"  f '"""''  «°°^ 

Acts  sti,,  prevented  tfro^^traT''/"^  ^^^•'«»^'- 
^»t  of  the  world.  This  waT"h!^f  '''">'  '^'"'  the 
were  repealed  in  1849  "''^  ""'"»•  "nd  they 

""Wurtt'TJo^.ed'^i-r^^^^  ^«^   ^^'^  H.gin 

to   W-Wagton    and   n  gotia;L°"'"p   "^  «"'"«  ''-" 
"■th  the  United  States   gLwfL"  ^r^'^''y  Treaty 
"'""try   to   the  products  ofhl,  ""'"'""''  '"'°  "''"'^ 
^ne,  and  the  fisheries.  a^dLejT'    ''.'  '  "^''    ""e 
a'«-    How  did  he  succTd  in  IT       '""'  °'''"'''  «"- 
which  Canada  had  SonlTf"^  ""'^  ^  ''^"'y  fo- 
«^d  that  it  was  -fl^tedTon  I  '""''''    ''  ""^  '^«" 
doubtedly  Elgin's  tact  in  h"  .       ^''*"'P''8°e. "  and    un- 
to do  withit.^  ButlatS     "^"'"'   ""^"  "^^  -"<^ 
-  «ust  also  rememCth"   aTttrff^'^e^-"^"'^ 
can  parties  were  anxious  to  «^I  tt     T  '^"'  ^"^"- 
der   States,    which    considererth  .    ''°  ''  "'  '^'  ^^'^ 
^  a  boon.     This  treaty  tme  i  ,t'o  f  """''""^    ^""''^ 
was  profituble  to  both  coumrL,  ''  '"  ^^^^-  ^"^ 

for  in  1861  the  great  AmeranC^vilT'^  '°  ^''"^'l^-- 
and  South  broke  out,  and  our  7  ^"  ''"""^^"  ^^°^th 
selltheircropsat  war.  ices  Ze7T'  ^'''  ^"'^  '° 
the  treaty  was  denounced  by  the  li''""^  '"'  *^°  -^^^rs, 
an  end  in  1866,  owing  to  ^a)  tL  ^^'  ""'^  "^ame  to 

States  of  a  belief  in  protecSin  .^rr'  '"  '""^  ^"'^^^ 
toward  r.re.,-  nn*   •   ^^ '^'^"on,    (ft)  American  iJUtct^Un- 

--^  .nt.„  ,„.  ,er  friendliness  to  ih^SS! 
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,t?r  wJ*  ^'^  "  ^"'^  ^y  ""'"y  Americans  that  by 
.ts  repeal  they  could  starve  Canada  into  the  Union 

a  til^'  ^^■■"S^tion  of  this  treaty  crippled  Canada  for 
fn  r^  f      r'  ^*^'^^'"^"  frequently  went  to  Washington 
to  ask  for  ,ts  renewal;  but  with  our  increasing  prosperi^^ 
we  have  now  given  up  any  such  idea  and  are  S 

ItteZ.'  f "  '"''  "■"*  '''''■     ^°   1911   ''"°thef 

attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  reciprocity  in  natural 
products  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  the  United  StaS 
which  asked  for  it  and  Canada  which  refused 

Canada   Taxes   British   Goods.-The   next   step   in 

1859,  when  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  A.  T.  Gait,  Minister 
of  Fmance  m  the  Conservative  Government  of  the  day 
imposed  heavy  duties  on  large  classes  of  imported  goods 
includmg  those  from  the  mother  country.  The  British 
Government  protested,  and  read  us  a  lecture  on  the  bene- 
fits of  free  trade.  Gait  at  once  wrote  back  that  "self- 
govemment  would  be  utteriy  annihilated  if  the  views 
of  tue  Imperial  Government  were  to  be  preferred  to  those 
of  the  people  of  Canada. "     From  that  time  on  we  have 

V!!!7^'^  *°  ""P°'^  ""^l'  "!"«««  as  ^^  think  fit 
h«H^  '  °'  *'  ^"^"^  Troops.-Once   Canada 

fnf K  r  f''""  responsible  government,  it  was  difficult 
for  Englishmen  to  see  what  good  they  got  from  us,  and 
a  feehng  grew  up  that  separation  would  be  best  Great 
Bntam  needed  all  her  money  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  poor  m  her  crowded  cities;  why  should  she  spend 
arge  sums  on  defending  countries  which  did  nothing 
for  her  m  return?  "Those  wretched  colonies  will  all 
be  independent  in  a  few  years,  and   are  a  millstone  round 

ZIT      \^.7°'l^'-  ^''''^'^'  (afterwards  Lord  Beacons- 
neld)  in  1853.      "We  are,  I  suppose,  all  looking  to  the 

1854  the  chief  official  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Lord  Blatch- 
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on  TH.En.pir.  (iL)  "I^T  tt^e^^^ ^  Z  '°°'^ 
always  m  a  minority  Mo<if  nf  ti,«  ,  /  "*  "'"^ 
felt  that  she  and  hTr  chUdL  '^?'"  °^  ^''^' ^"'^'n 
one  bone  and  flesh  of  'i/fl  T"''."'"  ''^  ^''^  ^"^  °f 
their  union  co^  of  be  Ltted  ^  T^  *'^  ^^'"^  °^ 
But  they  also  felt  it  to  1^  uXtL  th  ?  ""''  ^^''^=- 
pay  less  than  one  tenth  nfft        .  ™'°"'"  ^''°"W 

Great  Britain  in   the  i^,  ^'''^'^  expenditure  of 

S20.000,000ayear;  andt  1862  the^^H*  "''  "^^^'^ 
mons  passed  a  resolution  tWfh  ,  """"^  "^  <=°»'- 
their  own  local  protect" '*^'''?°'°°'^^ -""^t '"ok  after 

in  their  exte^Sn  "  "v  iS"' n  1  T"  *°  ^''^- 
had  been  withdrawn  1^1  cl  f  1^  ''''^.^^f  "^  *-P^ 
at  Halifax  and  Fsn.,!,«oi»      t ■  .'         '^      ""*"  garrisons 

in^portanttoSiftr;:dn;2tii:;r '''"''-'' '- 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THB  BVB  OF  COWEDBRATION 

Hincks  and  Morin.— in  issi  Rou    ■ 
n^inistry  and  retired  ill  pLI    £"  7nT'  '™'"  "'^ 
Ufontaine  also  resided  PZ  J    ^^^  '^""^  y^" 

law  in  Montreal   X  after  h"*  '"'  ^^^"'^^  °^ 
justice  of  WerCanTd"    !  ■  ^^  "PP°'°'^'^  '^'^ief- 

honour  till  his  death  'withC"  "'""  '^  ''^'''  ^^h 
a  new  era  begins       We  W  "^""^  ''''""  'he  stage 

we  had  stil.riearrhort:°:o^T''^«T™"'-'  = 
succeeded  as  leader  of  tt.      Z  Lafontaine  was 

understudy.  mITn  M^rin  X  f  Tr  ^  '^  ''"' 
Canadian  reformers  wak  t^e„  bv  M  !^°^  *''"  ^P^' 
Francis  Hincks.  a  ver^rblTfi^l  ^  Mr    (afterwards  Sir) 

intend  the  development  o^L"!","'''  """/"'''  *°  ^"P^^ 
system.  """^  '^^''"'''y^  and  of  our  banking 

John  Alexander  M^:^a\lt!'lsm''Tl  f  ^ 
was  a  shifUess  Highlander  »t,  ^^  !  ^'  "'^  'f^*''"' 
Scotland  in  1820  a„H»,^  ''^'^  ^""^  °"t  from 
mother,  to  ^hom  i  o"ed  m  nt  "r k '''°«^*°°-  "- 
was  a  shrewd  and  —tic^"^  "  ^""'^"*  ''»^i«««. 
himself,  studied  law  LJ°°'^-  ^''^  ^"  educated 
tiUoner.  His  lat  a'bi^  T'^u  ^  '^^""known  prac- 
him  the  idol  of  L  SuS  men  T'"'  "^""^^  "^"^ 
all  from  the  highestToTTowesf  Z  ''  '"'"^  ^""^ 

-t  oftener  in  the  .^ibr^ry"  ttn^rhf  Zj""^ 
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recall  a  face,  he  soon  rSe  to  " L  "^^  ^^^  he  could 
general  election  resulted  inth^*"""""'  ^^  ^^^  "''^ 
groups  no  one  of  which  »  !  ™  "^  ^  °'"»'^r  of 
ministry,  and  m:  dl^  slw  twT  T^^"^  *°  '°"»  ^ 

The  Situation  in  1854  ~Lll    ^"  ''"^  ''^'^  ^"-"e. 
^even  groups  in  the  united  n       '   ^^  ^^^"^  ^"^  really 
the  re«„a„t  of  the  FaS  0^""^'     ^'^    '^'  ^ories^ 
MacNab.  a  bluff  old  Smr„  "'f '  '""  "^  S"  ^Han 
-an  ;n  either  brains  orpSfes  ""t^tZ  ''^  "^^^^^^ 
ef  .ng  themselves  Con^r^rtfv«      ^  J  ^^^erate  Tories, 
ofMacdonald       (3)  rlT     1       '  """^^r  the  rising  stai^ 
;ho  formed  the    a  g2 ^"1"'^  "-""'^'^  ""'^- ^-^ 
Grits,-   Whose   early  leadefh^rr      ^'^  ^''^  "C'^- 
Mackenzie  and  Dr.  John  Ro,^,''f''   ''fn   William  Lyon 
but  Who  nowacknoSgedte'l  :;"  v''^"'"'^°^^«37. 
Brown,  editor  of  the  Toronto  r/  *       '^'"''  °^^^-  George 
-asayoungScotchma^  wioS'-     ^'°^  (^^^^im) 
-hogavehistirelessen^;g:5°it"'°''r*  '°  ^«^3,  and 
abuses.   The  Grits  were  r^      J     "^  ''^^  he  considered 

that  the  Roman  CaTh*''4S;^^^^  '"^"■'  "'^^--' 
and  attacked  them;  they^^ l*,f  .r^'" ''"^''«^^' 
certam  privileges,  and  denounced  th  ?^^'^*  had 

reason  they  dSounced  the  a^r^^*''"'"-  ^°'  the  same 
Schools.  »-'er^^Reserves  and  Separate 

In   Lower  Canada    cs'    *i. 
Morin,  and   (6)  the  "pSi  R     '°"^"''.  ^'^™'^  ""^er 
of   brilliant  young  me^^hoTon     r,  ^^''^' ''  "^  "and 
lectuallifethanwasDo^^ht        J  ^^'^  ^""^  a  freer  inte!- 
Catholic  Church    ^h"  tad  a      '''  ™"^  °'  '''^  ^°«  » 
Institute  at  Montreal   and  i:  aTd    nf  ^  ''^"^^■- 
clergy,  whose   bigotry  and  inw        '^"^'^  ^""'^  '^'th  the 
-nted.     TheirfeadrrsSrrold"eti?"^  '''' 
'-c^edbyMr.CaftenvardssirrZ^Ej 


who 
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than  whom  Canada  has  had  no  more  honourable  and 
straightforward  statesman.  (7)  The  English  in  Mont- 
real and  the  Eastern  Townships,  led  by  Gait 

Liberal-Conservatives  and   Grits.-The  acute  mind 
of  Macdonald  saw  that  the  French  with  their  strong 
religious  sense  and  their  agricultural  habits  were  really 
Conservatives,   whom  opposition  to  the  oligarchy  had 
forced  for  a  time  into  the  other  camp.     In  Upper  Canada 
now  that  responsiblegovernmenthadbecomeanestablished 
fact,  the  differences  between  moderate  Liberals  and  mod- 
erate Conservatives  had  become  very  small.    The  way  was 
thus  clear  for  the  moderate  men  in  both  provinces  to 
unite  to  form  a  new  party.     In  1854  Macdonald  succeeded 
m  uniting  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberal  ot  both 
provinces  under  the  title  of  Liberal-Conservatives,  and 
he  was  joined  by  molt  of  the  Tories.     This  coalition 
was  bitterly  attacked  by  extreme  men  on  both  sides, 
but  Robert  Baldwin    came  out  of  his  retirement  for  a 
moment  to  approve  of  it;   it  was  surely  time  for  a  party 
which  represented  the  views  of  the  moderate  men  of 
both  races.     Of   the   new  party  the   Upper  Canadian 
leader  was  at  first  SJL  Allan  MagNab,  but  in  the  next 
year  he  was  quietly  shelved  in  favour  5f  Macdonald      Mr 
Morin  also  retired  from  the  leadership  of  the  French 
in  favour  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Georges  Cartier,  who 
earned  on  the  tradition  of  Lafontaine.  (fn  opposition 
to  them  George  Brown  united  the  Grits  ahd  the  Reds 
Tlte  English  in  Lower  Canada  formed  a  little  group  by 
thed^dves-Galt  tending  to  support  the  Conservatives, 
and  m^st  of  his  followers  the  Grits.     In  Lower  Canada 
after  a  bitter  struggle  the  clergy  almost  stamped  out  the 
Reds,  though   Dorion  and  a  few  followers  managed  to 
retain  their  seats;  in  Upper  Canada,  Brown  gradually 
got  a  steady  Grit  majority,  partly  on  the  ground  of  hatred 
toward  the  French,  ,. .  -ly  on  the  much  more  justifiable 
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each   aae^s  increaT/rsi:;!;^:.^ ^^f - 
at  the  time  unjust  to  the  French   «hl\  j  "  "'^ 

of  600,000  as  n„,,inst  450  <^        r^  ^  ^  P°P"Iation 
as  Lord  Durhan/  Z  f  ^^P""  ^^"^da;  but, 

topou,into"u;;  rSnr"B;S^^^^^^  T"  ''^^'"■ 
greater  by  60^  than  thaf  "^^  tL  T  """"'t"""  "^ 
and  in  1861  the  figures  were  ni.'^  T'  ^°^'"'^^- 
Lower  Canada.  1  111  566  1^1  ^^^^^^  ^^"^''^'  '-SSe.OQl, 
in  payment  o/ J:^^t-J':^^,:^;:;y  She^B  ^""^ 
urged  that  the  Act  shouM  h»    i,         I  ^"  ^'■°^° 

tation  by  poputlj  Snt  2^*°  «^^°t  «^^^^^^^ 
extra  numbers  in  Upper  Canada  1^  ^*  *•"= 

representation  than  so  manv^Hfi  H  ?  '°°''  "^"^^  *" 
So  unjust  did  the^nr„Trr  '  '"  *'"'  ^^^  "'  ^^P^- 
that,  by  the  cry  ofT  L"  d  rr"  "'""  ''"'  '"'^  *°  '^ 
•ation  and  ofThe  dinger  S  F  ench  T""**""  '^  ""P"" 
obtained  a  steady  mJo.^^        ff        ''""""ation.  Brown 

Thus  whichetr^^^wrin  :l"'^"°"°'*''^P^°^"- 

s^iSrrc: e°^  s  z  f  4-  "-^-= 

tact,  had  suc^ded  Tn  .  ^^'^''"'^™'  ^^^  "^e  use  of  great 
Clergy  Re™ til  /k '"5^.'"'"'"^  "^^  "''ieh  the 
Of  oS^uarm^:  JhuV'orttr  ''""'-''^^ 
to  the  Presbyterians,  and  oL  Lfflltt  ".?".'"■ 
testan'  bodies      Thi<=  A-.t  /  ,'  to  the  other  Pro- 

Attorney  anf  Jcitor  ^  J^,  ttt"1  ''  '''  ^"''^•' 

not  within  the  oower  of  th    r     ^-       "  ""■"'  ''"^^  "• 

_  power  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  but 
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ta  the  same  year  (1841)  a  similar  Act  was  passed  in 
England,  giving  a  little  more  to  the  Anglicans  and  a  little 
Kss  to  the  Presbyterians. 

But  Dr.  Strachan,  then  Bishop  of  Toronto,  objected 
to  sharing  the  Reserves  with  people  whom  he  considered 
Dissenters;  so  also  did  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Established 
Chitrch  of  Scotland.     On  the  other  hand,  George  Brown 
and  the  Grits  fought  hard  for  the  secularization  of  the 
Reserves,  and  finally  in  1854  the  majority  in  favour  of 
this  policy  grew  so  strong  that  it  was  carried  out  by  the 
Liberal-Conservatives.     After  making  provision  for  aU' 
living   clergymen   who   were   drawing   money   from   the 
Reserves,  the  remainder  was  divided  among  the  munici- 
palities m  proportion  to  their  population  and  applied  to 
ordinary   municipal   purposes.      The  clergy   showed   an  . 
Mcellent  spirit,  and  fo^  the  sake  of  peace  quietly  accepted 
this  great  sacrifice  of  their  undoubted  legal  rights 

At  the  same  time  the  rights  of  the  seigniors  in  Lower 
Canada   were   taken   from   them.      The   system    which 
had  worked  so  well  under  the  French  had  gradually  be- 
come unfitted  for  the  country.      With   the  growth  of 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Three  Rivers  some  of  the  seign- 
lonal    land  had  been  included  within    their  limits,  and 
the  payment  of  the  quint  and  of  lods  el  venles  at  every 
sale  of  a  town  lot  was  a  great  burden.     As  these  pay- 
ments were  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land    the 
more  the  hMlant  improved  his  farm  the  more  he  had  to 
pay  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  seignior  when  he  sold  it 
and  the  system  .thus  encouraged  him  to  leave  his  land 
unimproved.     Under  British  law   there   was  no   Inten- 
dant  to  see  that  the  seignior  dealt  justiy  by  the  habitant, 
and  he  was  free  to  exact  all  that  the  letter  of  the  law 
a^  owed.      In   1854,  therefore,  the  government  abolished 
all  seigniorial  dues   and    rights    in    Lower   Canada-    a 
special  court  of  fifteen  judges,  with  Lafontaine  at  its  head 
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seigniors  must  have  Len  oZCit    J,    T  *  ™'«  ""^ 

A-^.W  were  alWe^To^  'St^mf  '^f  «"' 
easy    terms,    most  of   them    nreZeH  ?  "^^'  °'' 

tenants.  preferred   to   continue   as 

was'^cSifocTupr  wi^h^h""^  °'"  '''  «°-™ 
progress  of  whi^wr  be  towtT'  '^"'-^^^'  "''^ 
Owing  to  the  struggle  for  Ren  bv^'  "^'^^  «^''«Pter^ 
Brown  had  the  better  in  t7  ?«'  ^  ^°P'  «>.  which 
in  Lower  Can'^t The  „uml^  iT't  ""'  '*'"^°"^'^ 
more  and   more    equal    "nT  the  P^^^s  grew 

and  more  feeble  Th«^I  ;  !?  ,  governments  more 
Cartier   had    a  ■commL  "''  "^  '"'^^^«'  '°  *«"■ 

the  civil  law  of  ZZcZ/''°T''  ."'"'^^  "^^^^^^ 
law  of  Quebec  is  i^lnv  """^  '""''  '''"•  '''»*  the 

other  p?ovi?c:.rd  C  rL^t^L^E  h  *°  t*  '"  ^^ 
epitaph.  "He  codified  the  c  ^tw  '  UoT  .v  ""  '" 
It  had  consisted  of  •   (a)   th^r.  .^  *°  *•"'  """^ 

edicts  of  the  French  Iver^  T  °^  ^^''  (*)   ^"^ 

ordinances  of  the  Brit°shT'  '"'  'f  ""^"*='  ^-^^  *"« 

It  had  been  difficult  even  f^  i  ^   confusion 

the  law  on  any  quest""  '''"'  *°  ^""^  '^''''t  -- 

awaf^om'Mo^Sei?  ^  ^'^r^^"*^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^- 

every  four  yearrat  QrbeT^^rCnr  f '•^' 
venience   of   this   sv>:w  u  ^°"^°"'°-     The  mcon- 

the  clerks  and  LiThe  pa^f  h^,  Tr''  '""=°  ^" 
four  years  from  one  to  thT^tW  n  "°^^''  '""^ 
Kingston,  and  Toronto  ^' da  ^"^  ^^"^T'  ''°°^'- 
1857  the  question  was  rJr^^T^  °°"'  ^*  '» 

chose  Bvtown  ^TJ  *°  ^"•'°'  ^''^^"ria.  who 

ytown.  =Bd  chang.a  „s  name  to  Ottawa.  Though 
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QuSBBc  IN  1858 
(Drawn  by  Sir  EdmuDd  Head) 


Ottawa    has    since 
proved  an  admirable 
capital  and  is  becom- 
ing a  great  city,  it 
was  at  the  time  only 
a  small   lumber  vil- 
lage far  away  from 
the  centres  of  popu- 
lation,     and      the 
choice    roused    such 
anger  that   in   1858 
its  opponents  defeat- 
ed  the  government. 
George    Brown    and 
Dorion  then   formed 
an   administration 
which    lasted    only 
four  days  and  was 
replaced  by  another 
under    Cartier    and 
Macdonald.   In  1861 
this  government  won 
by  a  small  majority 
in  a  general  election. 


hiif  i.,  laao  j^         .  ■"»  KMcrai  ejection, 

but  in  1862  was  defeated  on  a  Militia  Bill  by  the  votes 
of  Lower  Canada.  The  Governor-general  then  caUed  on 
Mr.  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  who,  with  Mr.  L  Sicotte 
from  Lower  Canad-i,  formed  a  government.  SandfieU' 
Macdonald  wajs  a  hot-tempered  Highlander  from  Glen- 
gany,  who  all  his  life  was  what  he  himself  called  a 
political  Ishmael.  A  Roman  Catholic,  he  yet  opposed 
separate  schools;  a  so-called  Liberal,  he  was  opposed  to 
represea^tion  by  population  and  bitterly  disliked 
George  Brown.  In  1863  this  government  was  defeated 
and  another  election  was  held,  after  which  Sandfield 
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When  it  Jts  tfS°"''?H:'"t  i'*''^^''  "»  J™^'" 
years  been  two  electVons  ,„d  fo,'  "^  ^''"^  '"  *»«* 
two  parties  were  at  a  deaCk  1^°^'"'  """  "■"= 
'°dc  of  1837  had  only  been^vl'^  k  r""'"^"  ^^^  ^ead- 
shed,  the  remedy  for  Si"  SX''  '''^'"°°  "^^  """d" 
'"I   and    constitutional  11  '%r^°'-'l»'y  peace. 

°"r  own  affairs  had  taught  uTwisdIm    ""^''«''"«t   "^ 
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INTBKNAL   PROGKBSS 

Growth  of  Popul.tion.-With  the  diminution  of  politi- 
cal discontent  the  country  went  ahead  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Between  1841  and  1851  the  po'iulation  o" 
■     ?^,  *  mcreased  from  456,688  to  952.000,  and 

1^  ^"""f  ^'  ^''^"'^  *•"=  "''^  ^"lers  spread 
along  the  streams,   and  through  the  forest.     The  in- 

«^  r;,.  '"  ''""'  ^^  ^y  ^^^  municipalities 

.aod  by  the  province,  tad  population  spread  north  along 
the  S  .  Maunce  and  the  Saguenay  to  Lake  St.  John 
and  sfU  more  mto  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  East- 
er^ Townships,  where  after  a  few  years  the  French 
outnumbered  the  English. 

Educ«tioa.-Education  improved  even  faster  than 
population.  In  Upper  Canada  a  new  era  began  Z^ 
the  appointment  of  Egerton  Ryerson  as  Superintendent 

?«7^^r°,'  "  '^""°°  ""'"''  ^^  ''^W  fr°«  1844  to 
1876.  Schools  were  built  in  every  township,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  them  were  made  free  to  all,  though 
not  till  1871  was  our  present  system  of  free  compulsory 
public  schools  introduced.  In  1849  the  University  7{ 
Toronto  was  freed  from  religious  control  by  an  Act 
passed  by  Baldwin.  Bishop  Strachan  attacked  "the  god- 
ess  University,"  and  collected  enougl,  funds  in  England 

Church,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
province  approved  of  the  change.    In  Lower  Canada  an 
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^hief  was  the  resolve  "/"heRl"  "^ ""'  "'  ^""^^^  »"= 
keep  education  under  its  control    h"."""""'^  ^'""'^''  t° 

orders  of  monks  and  nuns  tTnH  .  *"  '^^"^  "^"^'Wng 
of  Education.  J.  B.  Me^r  and  p  Tct"'"""'^"'^'^"'' 
•vas  done  toward  bringing  the  orim  ^'  '^^"^•'«".  «uch 
province  up  to  the  level  01].^?. '''""'"'°"  "^  the 
North  America.  I„  isla  the  ^L"^  "''  "^  «"*-» 
came  by  royal  charter  Lavl.  n  ^  "'  Quebec  be- 
aded i„  the  improvement  of  hth!  '*^'  ""^  ^««% 
Municipal   GoytrnmL.     l^  " '^^'"'^^'°"- 

eon,pietedl,t:rr~"jr  ^°''^"  «'"^-" 
extending  it  to  municipal  3  ^^^^'■"'"^"'  by 
rural  districts  were  diWded  It"'?'  ^^  '"'='  ^ct  the 
-rned  by  a  council,  wh.ch  Jl^'"  *''!'"^h'P''.  '^'^  «ov. 
the  old  English  title  o/teve^h''  '"'''  "^^'^  ^'^ 
grouped  into  counties    tt,»  ■,  'ownships  were 

of  the  reeves  SlX^ZT^^:''''  ""-^^^ 
ages  could  be  incorporated  wkh  tn  ^'  ^°"P-  ^il- 
the  townships.     TheTrger  town^  '^""^  P°^^"  " 

by  a  council  elected  byThe  raZ  "'""  '°  "^  »°^^™'J 
representing  a  certain  ward  of  theT"'  "^'^  "'"""""r 
at  their  head  elected  by  the  °  -iT"'  ""''^  «  '"ayor 
selves.      The   three   ciSes  of  K  "'''"'  """""^  ^^em. 

Toronto  were  given  s  ,  t^'°Z""'  "'"•"'°"-  '^'^ 
'l^-  Thus  in  municipal  Sers'^r'"  ""  ^"^  ^^°'- 
officals  responsible  to  th,mXr  *^\P^°P'^  obtained 
wm  Act  has  been  changed ™S  am  '"^*'?°"8b  the  Rald- 

'ven^  year  since,  its  spirit  and  "^r**  '"  '*'*""  ^'""^^^ 
■n  the  mu„,„-p,,  j.,^  ^P  y\^^^^^P"n>ose  still  endure 

IndiMs-Under    the    system      , 

•     -T-^e  Bnt.h  Govem,,^,  ^ad  b^^n^l^SunJ 
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sidc«d  as  their  ■•"^;  >"t  ?  '"^  '"*-•  -"  <-- 
the  government  beg^n  „  see  thlr  ?'"''''""■  """"'' 
duty  to  the  Indians  anSatTemntf  °"'^  "  '""'"' 
schools,  to  teach  them  ?«/  '^  J  "^"^  '"^'*'=  '»  '"""d 
life,  and  to  assist  the  T'"^  '""  '*"'  ""'''  °'  "^"-d 

-ong  then."^tt:;:„'";s:■„~^^'  -— j^ng 
.^::r:,:o\-jrL\rrthr:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  • 

them.     The  suddIv  of  Tr  "^  "^  ^"'^""8  *ith 

tice  of  our^Itment  of  the  .  ''  '"""'^  =""  J"''- 
of  the  terrible  wirs  wh Ih  hi  h-  '^^  "^^^  '"«'  """e 
States.  ^   ''"'^'  disgraced  the  United 

par,^;Th!:^Va:  eZf '\""^^°"  ^'  "^  •'-<^. 
Between  1840  and  l^o'L.  "  '"™"  ''"y^' 
'^ith  great  enerev      Th.  r    T  T'""  ^'^  '^^^'"°P*d 

the  cL.an'^ra.    "roLi^^L^X^V^lTr' 

trSLtc^rr?--'  ~"  "pi\^ 

completed  ;rou„d  the  srn^n  ^Z"'"''    "'^"'  '^^^ 

plam  by  the  Richelieu  system     R-.t  iZ     u       .  "'" 

finished  and  when  we  ho^d  .^"' i"^' f «  t'"^^  were 

.-ing  grain  trade  of  ^hrlm^^H:    Ve^stT ll'd 
that  our  water-ways  and  canals  were  Ji.T'J.      , 
by  the  building  Of  railways  i  oTeT  t^Cd  StaSj 


from  La  Prairie  on  the  St    T»l  "  extended 

•        to  St  Johns  on  the  R^ch!  ieu^Tt'::,  7^'"'  r*"'"' 
and  the  cars  were  drawn  hv  h  ""  ""'"  '""«. 

locomotive  ^vas  used  o„  "t^  ^/"''*'-    '"   '»37  th.        , 
operations.    i„  ,^1  .u   '      """"« 'he  winter  it  c,    ^ 

Then  an  improvement  set  Tn/  "°"  ""  '  '  ' '" 
Hincks.  In  thatTear  ;,  i:a;t  "•^^'*'"'  '  ''" 
real  was  incorporated    InT  ^°'°'""  '"  ^" ''t 

«ne  from  the  wTcan  l!,^f  '''''  "''"  '"""'   ''     ' 
An  agreement  trrde  Jitter  m""'''  "  '^'"  '   ' 
to  share  in  its  buildinTa^d  Im         ,""""'  '''""''"""' 
But  the  mother  coZf'  '^"'''  "'"  **"  «>>  .' 

about  the  rout  ^^^  ^  B^^  "'-^l  '''  ""'«-« 
impatient  at  the  delav  L.""^^'  ""''  "inclcs, 
taliats  to  build  a  cSd TnfRrf  "T  ^"■"'''  ^P'" 
the  American  frontier  fn?853  '""'',•  ^^  ^"^•^'^  *° 
from  Portland  to  Montreal  f„  issS'V'"'  "''  "P""^'' 
Toronto;   in  1858   from  T  '  ''""'  Montreal  to 

ber.  1859.  theTr;a  Tic^°"C/^--  '"  ^-- 
lawrence  just  l^Iow  Montrlal  1  ^  '  "°'""«  "■'  ^t. 
though  it  was  not  formal,"  del  h  °'^"''  '°'  *"«^' 
next  year,  when  AiZrTvI    l"^  ^"""P'-^'^  ""til  the 

land  for  the  pt^t  ""^y  tZT'  '"""'^"^  f^"  Eng- 
Plete  from  rI^^T^uLT  mm7  'L'  ^  ""^  '^°- 
to  Sarnia  at  the  foot  of  t!1  ^        "  '^''"^  2"^bec, 
the  western  part  1T  th"/ p'fvL^The  g''^^"^^"^  *° 
Rail'vay  had  joined   Toronto    hIu  ""'  ^"*""' 

In  1867  there  we^c  2(Z       i    "*°"'*°'''   and   London, 
Were  2,08,  m.Ies  of  railway   i„    the   Do- 
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minion,  of  which  1.275  were  in  Ontario,  623  in  Quebec,  196 
m  New  Brunswick,  and  93  in  Nova  Scotia 

Partly  owing  to  tht  extravagance  and  mismanage- 
ment shown  >n  its  construction,  the  Grand  Trunk  was 
not  at  first  a  success,  and    the  province  had  more  than 
once  to  come  to  .ts  help;  in  all  it  obtained  provincial  aid 
to  the  extent  of  about  $16,000,000.    Some  of  the  other 
Imes,  in  their  desire  for  aid,  used  jobbery  and  corruption 
m  parhatnent.   But  the  good  done  outweighed  tenfold  the 
harm^  The  railways  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try; they  brought  comfort  and  prosperity  to  thousands 
of  homes;   travel  and  the  intelligence  which  travel  brings 
became  the  possession  of  all,  not  the  perquisite  of  the 
few.    Above  all,  they  bound  our  country  together.    But  for 
the  railways  the  great  union  which  solved  so  many  diffi- 
culties would  have  beeta  utteriy  impo^isible 

A^lantic  Navigation—During  these  same  years  great 
advances  were  also  made  in  steam  navigation.  Canada 
wa.,  thus  bound  closer  to  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
he  "hole  continent  closer  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Europe. 
In  1831  the  Royal  William,  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  of 
1300  tons  was  built  in  Quebec,  and  plied  between  that 
port  and  Halifax;  in  1833  she  essayed  a  bolder  feat,  and 

'LT\    .^°'^^  "'^^^•'"  ""'^"^  »>«=  Atlantic  from 
giebec  to  Ix>ndon.    Though  one  or  two  other  vessels 

^t^rV'T^  ""^"^  '*'*■"  *°  ^^'^*  *•>"'  «'«''.  she  was 
the  first  ship  to  cross  from  the  new  worid  to  the  old  with 

steam  as  the  main  motive  power.  But  for  some  years 
3f  l"  T  'T'  "^"'""^  '"  ^'""8  ^'''P^;  the  average 
thTt  fi  ".  ^  "  ''""  ^'■'"°  ^'^^^'  to  Halifax  was 
thirty-five  days,  and  to  Quebec  fifty  days.  In  1838  the 
^.ng  ship  ,^hich  was  carrying  Joseph  Howe  of  Nova 
bcotia  to  England  was  overtaken  and  passed  by  a  steamer 
and  on  his  arrival  he  brought  strongly  before  the  Colonial 
Utfice  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  navigation     A 
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contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Cunards,  prominent 

mjcha„taofHaHfax.andinl840thestea«shp'S^l 
entered  Hahfax  harbour  with  the  mails.  This  cut  dZ 
the  time  from  England  to  Nova  Scotia  to  twelve  and^ 

^tered    Quebec     Canada    was    thus    brought    almt^ 

In  1856  the  Allan  tme  began  to  run  regularly  from 
Monueal  to  I,.verpool  and  in  1859  introdu^d  a  wJl^ 
service.  For  some  years  its  steamers  were  the  fastest 
m  the  world,  but  later  on  a  series  of  t«rible  di^uS 
due  to  careless  pilotage  and  to  inadequate  buoyTS 
hght-houses  made  the  United  States  lines  the  favouri^ 
In  sp,te  of  such  accidents,  these  great  improvements  te 
na^,gat.on  did  much  to  keep  Canadians  I  touch  SiS 

S  Viet  •   ""   ""    '"'   ""'^   ^   "'-"-   Po-t 


II  i 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THB  MARITIME  PROVINCSS,    1763-1864 

I.     Nova  Scotia 

-nt  out.  to  whose  <»m^a„der'wtT.tX  tie™ 
and-salary  of  Governor  of  the  Province ;  grants  of  land 
were  n>ade  to  certain  persons  who,  so  far  as  we  know 

CWnrrldH  ,H  ^"^^  ''^  Peace^7At,:: 
«.  fiapelle,  Urd  Halifax.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

•  TJ^"'  ^'^  '^''^'"^^  ^'diers,  under  the  Hon 

ourab  e  Bdward  Comwallis,  who  landed  n  June  1749  at" 
the  splendid  harbour  of  Chebucto  Bay,  on  the  e;st  coast 
and  set  to  work  to  fell  the  trees  and  to  build  n  theclZ; 
the  city  of  Halifax.  In  the  next  year  the  capit^waf 
removed  thither  from  Annapolis.  The  new  Sml 
was  a  half-way  house  between  the  old  French  fisWn' 
stations  of  Canso  and  Cape  Sable;  and  Sn'alll    b" 

of  pfndv     rt'  '"'  ^""^P°''^'  ""'^''^'^'o  '"    Bay 
r™n^P,  ."      '  "'"'  ^'^""  ^''°"*  2,000  stout-hearted 
German    Protestants   came   out,    most   of   whom    went 
seventy  miles  south-west  to  found  the  town  of  Lunen 
ourg,    where   after    the   Seven    Years'    War   they    were 

rc^::'^'in^75r  ^^"-r '-''''' '-  ^^^^^ 

the  Basin  of  Minas  were   driven  into  exile.    During  the 
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Seven  Years"  War  Halifax   was  th.  k         , 
against  Louisbourg     In   17w^  "^  °^  operations 

Pitt,  a  parliament  w«c2  wh"".^  ""'  """"^  °^ 
tin,eonOctober7th.  Kwf^iS  "''  '°'  ""^  ''"^ 
attempt,  this  was  the  firsTntn  "^"^ "  ""^"«*«f"J 

«  now  the  Dominlfo  ct X  r «e -"  "^''  '"  "'"* 
at  Ottawa  should  look  bTclc  with  ^T  "^P*""""^"' 
two  legislators  called  t"thTin'"thr  *'"" '"^«^- 
Halifax  by  Governor  La^rj  AfteAn  "^''^""-^  "' 
soldiers  were  sent  out  andin  1 77^  *f  ^  ^t  ''^  °°«°W 
to  Pictou  Harbour  200  nthlS  .f'^.  "'""'  ^'°"Sht 
wave  of  Scotch  immTgr" S  to  p'         '"'  "'  ^^'^  ^^-^^^ 

Counties  and  to  Cape  Br  ton  Aftt"  ",'  '^°''^'''^'^' 
American  War,  over  28  000  tL  ,  .  "'"Clus.on  of  the 
of  whom  about  haW  founl!fr,  f '"^"^''^''^P^^nce, 
other  settlementstnoSyl'S^^^^^^  °^  ^'■^■''"-  ^n-^ 

Lumbering   and    Fanning.-The    fir=f    •  . 
rise  to  importance  was  thTiT     u  industry    to 

the  building  of  woodl  shin  ^^u'^*"'-"  '^"^  ''  ^°=« 
-d  the  oth'er  out^  s  t 'iSf,  ""^^'  ^  ^^'- 
letters,    signed   Agricola     rt^u  "'  °^  ''""^''t 

Voung.  tu«ed  thfaUenti™  "^  T'"'"  ^^  ^'-  J°^^ 
government  to  a^icu  ture  TnH  t.  '^"^''^  """^  °^  ^^e 
in  th.  next  ten  y^ars  bv  th    K    L"  ^'^  ""'='>  ^"^^-^'ed 

Pr.  .parity  of^L     n"^^  ^"^  °' '°^  ™"'"'- 
French  Republic  anTjJ^'v,""^*''"   '""^   '^"'h   the 

-  the  ehfef  na^rrtt^/tSr;'"'^^^ 

and  hundreds  of  prizes   w^r^  K        u       ^""^"-^an  coast, 

On  Whitsunday,  JuTe  611,81.  "^  .   '"'°  """  ''^^'^"^• 
calling  to  church  the  VA^!'  '  '""  ^'  ^''^  '^"^  were 

Halifax  Harbour      A^cZlTt  ?^  ''*'^''^'''*'  -*° 
and  the  first  lieutenant  SneH?  t  ''^'^  ^'^  ^°'""l«d. 

a  Halifax  boy,   ^o  ,^^t '  .T  *^ '''^°'''' "™*^"«"t. 
was  in  front  of  Sve^ment  H      ''''''"''""'"'  -d  it 
gallant    captain    of  Te    c^  """^  "'"*  ^"^^"'=^'  '"e 
lie    Chesapeake,    was   buried   with 
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of  Q.,ee„  Victoria.  ^^l.^^^'Z^J^XJ"'^ 

in  tte  cTTre""'  °'  !""^''  '""-^  -«  thus  spent 
orSd  o?with  thXrr  r'  \«°'^^W„g  trade 'wL 

H-SrCbSr.„.^r="' ■'°" ""  ™ 

who  commanded  at  the  ehastw  »i.„^  *  r  .  '  ^■'-•^•• 
the  Indian  Mutiny  and  £  ^^.^"•*"°'" """"« 
that  great  city  i^'^eZ^^SS'^Z  '^''-  '^"^ 
It  was  a  Halifax  boy.  ^^er^^^"  K  .'""*'°'^"- 

If  r  n        I.     J     •       ■^    »-«neral  6ir  Fenwick  Williani<i 

,'»?" "  te™,  «.w  b;"ta,7*^'°r 


I'OLITICAI,  STRUGGtES 


2SS 

The  Political  Struttle—Ti,»       ,■  •    . 
similar  to  that  i„  UppTcanaH,     '^    "^'  "'""^^'^  '«'« 
pact   was   richer  and   m  '  ^'"*P*  *''^t  th«  Com- 

■--H.  the  bar:  ^"aV:^;^^'^,  T"'^"^''-  ^''^ 
prestige  centred  in  a  small  H-W  ,"«^'  ^"  ^°<^«1 
was  chosen  the  CounoH  otx  ,  ^^'''''^' '^°"  ^W'^h 
legislative  and  executive  uln  "'  '"'"'''  ^^^  ^oth 
A  few  Halifax  merchr„tLLa^,H''.  T  '"^  P™-'"«- 
I»  1838  ■the  postman  :^t;*';,Vr"M°' :'f''~^'"™- 
Annapolis  in  a  queer  little  gig  that  co^fj"'^^  '"^"  '° 
on-^  passenger;  the  mail  to  K.,  .       accommodate 

Lawrence  was  stowed  away  n  '""!  '''  """^^  "^  ^t. 
pockets  of  a  sturdy  pedestniL  IT  °^  ""^  «^^«t  ">«* 
free  for  the  partridS  h ' T.       ^'"^  *''^  "'''^^  P<«ket 

Piotou,  and  Sydney  we?e  he  "^  '''  "^^^ "  «^W-''. 
anyone  who  JropoU  to  Sd  to  fh"""^  "'  ^"''^'  -<1 
treachery  to  his  Tative  "tj"'!:  ^Tt  ""  ''^^"^^''  "' 
nn^.tary  and  naval  station  ofVNorthA:^  wa.  aj^o  the 
and  squadron,  British  infln™  "^"''^  S^rrison 

neas.  The  leaders  JthTslTe  T"""'  *'^  ^^'^'"^■-- 
integrity,  and  endeavoured  I  a7'""'°  °' '•''"^^  ^d 
.n  no  narrow  spirit.  Nowhere  ^T"n  "'^  P^°^"«= 
«>  competent;  nowhere  S?t  n  J  ''""'P''^*  P™^' 
defender;  nowhere  was  it  n  ''P"^""*  ^°  ^^rilliant  a 
antagonist.  '  "  overthrown  by  so  great  an 

Haliburton Its    ii^f    j 

Haliburton  (179fr-1865)  ^htin  ^7'"'°"""'  '^''^°'^'- 
Clock  Make,,"  the  first  pv    '" /^^  Produced  in  "The 

'-'-our.  Haiiburtonf:  ject  rafreal^r^^^  '^'^-^ 
under  the  guise  of  th^  "„^"^"y '"tensely  serious; 
Yankee  clcTk  m^e     he  d     '?  °"  ^"^^  Scotia  of  a 

of  «°ven.me„t  a^^V  ,f  h'Lfelr  "'  ''''''  '  '''-'^ 
greater   activity.     I„    his  betlf  '"""'^'"^"  '°to 

function  of  theL„edfe:-^'';^;trwT"'    '^^    ^"^ 

hand  by  the  masses,  but  o^  bvZ  '^^'°  '" 

only  by  the  competent  and  the 
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educated.  Nothing  but  harm  was  done  by  the  common 
people  leaving  their  fields  or  their  shops  to  meddle  with 
politics.  "I  guess  if  tht  'd  talk  more  of  top-d^essi^^ 
an"  less  of  re-dressin',  it  i  be  better  for  'em. "  Re- 
sponsible Government  was  i  bubble.  Let  the  people 
leave  politics  alone,  and  t  ir  in  to  build  the  railways 
and  bridges  of  which  their  nai  .e  province  was  in-need. 
"Give  up  politics,"  he  says,  it's  a  barren  field,  and 
well-watched  too.  Look  to  yo  r  farms,  your  water- 
powers,  your  fisheries,  your  factorits. " 

Joseph  Howe.— This  system,  so  well  entrenched,  so 
ably  defended,  was  attacked  and  eventually  overthrown 
by  the  most  brilliant  orator,  and  in  some  ways  the  greatest 
political  thinker  British  North  America  has  ev.!r  seen, 
one  who  was  the  lifelong  personal    friend  and  political 
antagonist   of   Haliburton.    Joseph    Howe    (1804-1873) 
had  begun  life  in  Halifax  as  a  printer's  devil,  and  risen 
to  be  editor  of  The  Acadian  Recorder.   He  was  thus  well 
known  when,  in  1835  in  a  letter   in  his  paper,  he  made 
fun  of  the  magistrates  and  police  of  Halifax,  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  for  there  was  no  municipal  gov- 
ernment  in   t'.ie   province.     In   high   indignation   these 
sued  him  for  libel.     Howe  pleaded  his  own  case  in  a 
speech  sue  hours  long,  was  acquitted,  and  left  the  court 
with  the  reputation  of  an  orator.       In  the  next  year 
he  was  elected  member  for  Halifax,  and  soon  became 
leader  of  the  Reform  party  in  its  struggle  for  respon- 
sible government.     The   publication   in    1839   of   Lord 
John  Russell's  despatch  seemed  to  herald  his  triumph, 
but    this    was    delayed    by    the    narrowness    of    the 
Lieutenant-governor,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  eventually 
had  to  be  recalled  on  the  petition  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
legislature.     Sir  Colin,  though  singularly  obstinate,  was 
an  honourable  man,  and  before  his  departure  he  and 
Howe   shook   hands,   admitting  that  each   had  fought 
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^nly  and  like  a  gentleman.     Lord  Falkland,  the  next 

♦».«;-  (cabinet   men   so   ooDosite   in 

their   views    as    Howe    and    th»    n  "VPomk    in 

I  nr   T  1.  ,     '""'^    *"o    the    Conservat  ve    leaHt>r 

J-  W.  Johnson,  led  to  so  fierce  a  auan-pl  thof  u  ' 

turned  to    EngC  Tl847  th     V  T'   '^^"^'^   '«=" 

was  a  bit  of  a  poet,  exultantly  broke  out: 

^Yn^t'lTl"'  "o^l-other  in  civil  strife  poured. 
In  this  hour  of  rejoicing  ensanguines  our  souh, 

A„H         '■^'  :5'"  "'^  '"'■  '"*  P»Wof  s  sword 
And  cur^d  be  the  weapon  that  faction  centals 

proli'S' a  wrr  ™"""--*-^  "^'^  ^und  the 

own  body,  kept  very  strict  control  over  Kin^',  r^nl 
^t^W^ndsor,  the  only  University  in  thj  p^'v^^ce'^-'S 
Scotch,  however,  soon  founded  a  number  of  schools    of 
which  the  most  celebrated  was    Pictou  Mj:tTli^ 
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Dr.  Thomas  McCulloch  at  its  head.  An  enlightened 
Lieutenant-governor,  Lord  Dalhousie.  endeavoured  to 
found  a  Provincial  University  at  Halifax,  but  nothing 
was  done  at  the  time  save  to  erect  a  building.  Liter 
on  Dr.  McCulloch  was  called  from  Pirtou  to  its  head 
but  the  stupidity  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  refused 
to  allow  the  Baptists  to  co-operate,  led  them  to  set 
up  a  little  institution  of  their  own  at  Wolfville,  'and  it 
was  not  till  1863  that,  with  the  help  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dalhousie  University  was  really  established. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper.— In  1863  Howe  and  Ihe  Reform- 
ers were  defeated  by  a  re-organized  Conservative  party 
led  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Tupper.  The  great 
act  of  this  government  was  to  organize  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  province  and  to  make  education  compul- 
sory. They  found  that  in  1863  less  than  half  of  the 
children  between  five  and  sixteen  could  read  and  write, 
and  Dr.  Tupper  forced  through  the  Assembly  an  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  is  still  the  basis  of  the  provincial 
system.  Excellent  as  this  measure  was,  it  roused  fierce 
opposition  among  the  farmers,  whose  taxation  was  in- 
creased; and  it  had  not  a  littie  to  do  with  their  anger  at 
Tupper's  plan  of  union  with  Canada  in  the  next  year. 

n.  Cape  Breton 

On  its  cession  to  '^.reat  Britain  in  1763,  Cape  Breton 
was  attached  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia.  In 
1784  it  was  made  a  separate  province  under  a  Lieuten- 
ant-governor and  Council.  To  it  came  about  3,000 
Loyalists,  who  founded  Sydney;  but  the  main  influx 
of  population  was  of  Highlanders,  of  whom  before  1828 
about  25,000  came  and  made  Gaelic  the  second  lan- 
guage of  the  island. 

The  British  Government,  fearing  that  the  cheap 
coal  would  encourage  the  growth  of  manufactures  which 
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tors;    in  1829  these  formed  the  Genr«I  M"         f "" 

in.  New  Brunswick 
Lmnber.-If  Cape  Breton  rests  on  coal   New  Rn.„ 

stabm,,  ,„  ^,  PoL^  .if:orth?prS,rThe°cS 
incidents  in  its  early  historv  ««  ,.  P™^"'*"    The  chief 

oi  whi^  the  most^'ceSed^L^'^aTlS^t  S 
swept  the  Whole  valley  of  the  Miramichi  ttearl/S 

t.e   Church   Of  ^Hn^r  .^J  S^sSf  tie" 
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^^^^^  ""  ""^"K'  "'•^mony  to  Anglicans 

Si  BritUh  r  "■""".""  ""'  ""'«d  till  1834,  when 
the  Bntish  Government  allowed  it  to  be  performed  by 
«U  Chnsfan  mimsters.  Education,  too,  was  under 
tte  control  of  the  Church  of  England.  When  King's 
College  was  opened  at  Fredericton,  its  charter  put  it  en- 
tirely under  that  body,  till  in  1860  it  was  made  undenoml 

Ci'"iK,    '^"""  "'"  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

Responsible  Government—The  leader  in  the  strug- 

?B7fi;°''  ""    "^    ^"""'    ^'*°    Wilmot   (180ft- 

1878),  a  promment  Baptist,  grandson  of  a  New  York 
Loyalist;  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  his  native 
mTJT^.J"  """Jf^tand  what  responsible  government 
meant,   the  people  taking  much  more  interest  in  per- 

Tut  when  r  '"  '''•^*"'^-  '"  '^"^  '"^  "PP""^"*"  -o». 
but  when  three  years  later  the  Lieutenant-governor 
appomted  as  Provincial  Secretary  his  own  soLn-tew 
an  Enghshman  and  a  stranger  to  the  province,  every- 
body grew  angry,  and  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office 
wrote  out  tellmg  them  to  accept  responsible  govern- 
ment, to  stop  quarrelling,  and  to  go  ahead  to  develop 
he  resources  of  the  province.  Thus  New  Brunswick  4 
is  the  only  Canadian  province  which  had  to  have  re 
sponsible  government  forced  on  it. 

Railways.    Liquor  Trafflc.-From  1848  till  1864  the 

King  s  College  undenonunational,  the  building  of  rail 
ways  and  th,  fight  ever  prohibition.  In  1855 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Leonard  Tilley  brought  in  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic,  which  was  the  curse  of 
the  province.  The  bill  was  ;,assed,  but  was  openly 
disregarded;  just  as  much  drinking  went  on  as  before 
and  the  ministry  which  had  passed  it  grew  so  un- 
popular   that    the    Lieutenant-governor    dismissed    it 
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much  against  its  win  _j  •  ^^ 
followed,  the  bill  Ta^^'  "'  "  ""^  P»'';«««t  which 
the  government  endeavS  f  "  "''""y  ''""<«''» 
ada  and  Nova  S^tia  but  J.  ""°^"'''  ^'"^  C"" 
the  province  went  ahead  't/^'*^  impossible,  and 
1864  it  had   196  mil«   in  "'^  ^«°"°t,   till  by 

IV.    Prince  Edward  Island 

John^LS  'r  thrntJ^'^""  r  '^---  -  «'• 
.SLthe  Duke  of  Kent     In  I7ftv/?  """'^^'^  '"  ''°'«'"r 
■S«'tia.    but   in    1770   Ll^        *' "^''^  P"^  "^  Nova 
In  1767  the  whole  Island  wT   "   """""'^  government, 
day  to  sixty-seven  sltch        ^'"'""^  ""^^^  ''^•''  '''"gle 
-re  absentL.  who^horivT""''"?'   "^'^ -horn 
of  settlement,   neither  imn^  dsregarded  the  fS^ditions 
nor  allowing  ii  to  ^ss  intXT  .*'%''""'   "'^•"-"-'' 
a  Representative   CmMvl"'^°"'=«-    Thouyh 
;t  proved  PowerlessTotLv7\hrt^''7    ''*^ 
1873  was  an  Act  passed  hv  f^     »     .    '  •*"''  not  till,, 
enabling  the  tenantsTpn^eC^^hdr  ?'   °°^^"""'-* 
able  terms.      During  the  nTnT,     lu      ^""'  °"  '"^^on- 
lation   steadily  ine^^a^d    "'°^*7"*\~ntury  the   P°P"- 
fertile.that  it  has1^^t«  knl    "*'  '!"'  '^'^"^  "  » 
the  drtf,"  yet   in  t^e  ea^^  n^^T  "u     ^''^  garden   of 
derfbed  by  the  celebratS  Z.T'^""*"'^  '*   "^ 
■f-cally   heap  of  slnd    rtf LT""  ''°'"'^"  ^ 
'u»  of  worthlessness-  whirh  ^  ''"""P       •a 

to^'    The    early    rttllr,  ""'"""^   *>"'   Pota- 

and  Loyalists,  to'^whom    "thr"    "''''"'    "'^'"-<^-" 
added  a  number  of  Romln  Sth  r    r""  ^"'"^^  '-«'« 
"ng  of  English.     irnselJ:  'Vr'  """  '  ^P""'' 
-ore  than  one  of  which  bl^;"    sS""  ^"'^-   '"        ' 
larger  part  of  its  political  histo^  '  '""'''  "P  "•« 
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CHAPTER    XXVr 


CONFEDERATION 

Early  Attempts  at  Union  — Tn  fi,^ 

States  won  its  inde^ni  f  Brit^n'''^'  '''  ^""^'^ 
Morse,  i„  a  report  ^o  Sir  Guv  Ca  ,e  '  """'""'^ 

union  of  what  was  left  of  RrV  ^^       "'  '"«8^^t<=d  the 

tje  capita,   .n   cV:b:L1"Z.TVZ'7  ''''' 
the  Constitutional   A^i-  nu-  r  •      .  '"^   time   of 

Wahsts,   proposed t'fe?e2"S::  'T'  °"^  °^  ^''^ 
on   union   was   freanenfTr  J  ^'■°'"  t*"^  t™e 

and  Nova  Scotia  and    'L  f""'!?    ''°"'   '«   Canada 
in  1822  Mn  Be^e^  Ko^LtTC'^f,  ^^^':'l 

saying  that  "to  unS  Vul'T.''^'  ^'"^  '^'^'^"ssed, 
inces  by  givin  °  the!  .  "^  ^""^  ^"^"^^  Prov^ 

national  policy  "     LarTuT  ^'^^"^  ™«sure  of 

but  by  the  time  he  wrote  h^p"  '*  '"*  '"^^^'^'^  '*, 
that  the  laclc  of  "^Z^,  gcTl t'f  ""^  *°  ^^ 
even  of  good  roads  mJ.-.  ^°°^  ."'^'^'^  transport,  and 
a  oounti.  thoS  hTstm  VTr""'  '"  ""'^^  ^  '-■"«<= 
1858  Gait  came  into  the  r  ""  "'  ^''^  ''^^^'-     ^n 

dition  that  it  wa  made  ,  „TT*"'  ''"''"^*  °»  ^°»- 
■dea  at  the  time  roused  little  .  '"  '''  P'"""^""-  «*« 
"f  1864  forced  it  on  "''''*'  ''"'  '''^  '»^^'l>°<=k 

and'SS^a^^rhT^  '"T  "'  ''''  ^-  «-- 
cided  to  find  in  om  Tm  of'S  H  '  '''"  ^"'^  '^^- 
^-  -ir  difficulties.      Mrdolrw^aTS  rbS' 
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seeing  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  plan, 
but  he  soon  came  to  be  inspired  by  the  idea  of  strength 

ZV  M  ?  "^  ^'°'""-  ^"'  y'^''  J'^™"  had  hated 
Macdonald;  for  years  Macdonald's  smile  had  ceased 
at  the  very  s.ght  of  Brown;  yet  now  at  the  call  of  Can- 
ada they  united  in  her  service.  To  these  two  great 
men    party   was    dear,    but    their   country    was    delrer 

fi'd  ';h"t  h'  T  '"'  ™"'"^'  °'  ^^"'^^-  '""•■  French 
feared  that  by  becommg  not  one  of  two  provinces,  but 

one  of  four  or  Hve,  they  would  be  swamped;    Cartier 

resolved  to  persuade  them  of  the  opposite 

a  ^^,  ''""'"^  Conference-After   much    discussion, 
a  mmistry  was  formed  with  Sir  E.  P.  Tach^  as  Prime 
Mmister,  under  whom,  Brown,  Macdonald,  and  Cartier 
served  on  equal  terms.     Just  at  this  time.  Dr.  Tupper 
had  succeeded  in  getting  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Pnnce  Edward  Island  to  send  delegates  to  Char- 
lottetown  to  discuss  a  union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
In  September,  while  the  delegates  were  meeting,  eighi 
Canadian   mm.sters  appeared  and  asked  them  to  join 
m  the  larger  scheme  of  a  union  of  British  North   Amer- 
ica.    The  conference  then  adjourned  to  Quebec,  where 
m   October  .t  met  behind  closed  doors,  and  drew  up 
a  series  of  Resolutions,  which  early  in   1865  were  sub- 
mitted  to   the   Parliament   of  Canada   and   passed   by 
large  majorities.  ■' 

Opposition  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.-So  far  all 
had  gone  well,  but  a  chapter  of  accidents  followed  In 
New  Brunswick  a  general  election  returned  a  ministry 
against  the  proposal.  I„  Nova  Scotia,  Joseph  Howe 
seeing  that  by  union  with  Canada  the  Halifax  mer- 
chants would  lose  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
province,  and  finding  that  local  pride  revolted  against 
union   with  the  French,   raised  the  flag  of  opposition 
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By  the  Quebec  Resolutions  the  provinces  werp  t„     • 
up  their  right  of  levying  duties'on  imj  rtTnd  w'^^^ 

tL       ;r,.'"   "■t*"™   "^"'^   ^^«s  a  head   of   popX 

.on     all  through  the  province  the  crv,   "We  are  sold 

for  the  pnce  of  a  sheep-skin."  grew  louder  and  iLder 

hardl/lSne  ^^leS"  l^tdriT  Tf 
aw       tHe.  independence  to  set  fo^ot'L'  tt  sla^'td 
at  the   next  el.ofon   the  government  which  had   oro 
posed  .t  was  defeated  almost  to  a  man  '^  °' 

The  British  North  America  Act.— In  ISfifi  th»    i     ^ 

^^l:^'^  '"  ""'-  ^--'^^  ^^  SelVt!go  ! 
elTct  oi  Tniev  ^T""'"'  *°  ^^^'«"'  ^"'i  -'  -  new 
federatir  ?n  T       T'"  Z'""  "  '"^J""'^  '"  ^-vo-  of 

dehberahons,  though  the  British  Government  toLk  th^ 
keenest  mterest,  and  gave  everv  hein   fh  I 

to  argue  the  question  with  the  Home  Government  dh 
«e  stated  and  argued   the  case  with 
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COO.  ready  fluency,  while  at  the  same  time  you  saw 
that  every  word  was  measured,  and  that,  while  he  wZ 
aakmg  for  a  point  ahead,  he  was  never  for  a  moml^ 
unconscious  of  any  of  the  rocks  among  which  "e  had 
to  steer."  At  last  th.  British  North  America  Act  It 
ready,  and  on  March  29th,  1867.  was  passed  by  the  iT 
penal  Parliament.    On  July  1st,    867,  it  came  Lo  for" 

leTio'^sr""' '"" '"'  ^°'"'"'°"  °^  ^'-^<^^ 

"The  Fathers  of  Confederation  "— Tt  »,o„  k 
that  Jhe  Kather  of  Confederatn "  wasVe^dlS  ^ 
th,s  .s  unfair^    Ever  sin..  1841  people  had  been  getting 

life  had  bee.,  growmg.  Yet  even  so,  it  was  the  great 
good  fortune  of  Canada  that  at  this  time  the  hour  and 
the  men  met.  Save  in  Upper  Canada,  there  was  little 
real  enthusiasm  for  the  measure;  N;va  ^r,^!  wa 
held  wUhm  the  union  only  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper-  The 
majority  m  New  Brunswick  was  largely  due  to  toe 
Lieutenant-governor.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  (aftemarSs 
Lord  Stanmore).  Confederation  was  the  work  of  a 
knot  of  statesmen  rather  than  of  a  people 

Fear  of  the  United  States.-K)utside  pressure  also 

wh^H  H  /i;*'  ""-^"^  '^^'  °f  t*-^  S"««h  Government 
wh  ch  did  all  It  could  in  favour  of  federation;  (i^Zt 
of  the  United  States.     In  1864  the  American  Ci^   X 

1,000,000  men  was  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Govern 
ifient  to  be  used  as  it  saw  fit.  British  ■.^r^^!^ 
with  the  So„th  had  caused  a  good  deJtf  .IS/ 
and  many  feared  that  the  victorious  army  migh  ^ 
turned  against  Canada.  The  Americans  hadTust  dJ 
nomiced  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  Canadian  mt 
chants  felt  that  they  must  find  new  markets.  JbiU  w^ 
brought  mto  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Um^ 
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SUtes    making    arrangements    to    admif    r      m 
a  state  of  the  Union      In   isar  u        ^^"*'**    «« 

Irish  soldiers  belonlg  "o  .^  F  """"^^  °'  "''"""''^^ 
vaded  Upper  Canada,  repu.td  I  ^  "''f ;'"''"  '"" 
militia  at  Ridgewav  on  th.  m  ""^   °'   Canadian 

driven  back  no'rwlhout'  oo^d27  r'^\^"'^  -- 
be.ng  swallowed  up  by  the  Un £  Stlf  ""'  "?"  ^'"  °' 
ing  that  in  union  with  their  M  ^  '  ^""^  ^''^  f^^'" 
one  hope  of  safety  whicjL"^:'^"""'^'''"^  '^^  their 
prove  oVfederaS'  "'^  ''°""  ^^"^"^  '»  ap- 
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WEST 


TKE   WINNING  OP  TUB 

I-   The  Fur-traders 

I*  Verendrve Wf  u 

Utrecht   (17,35   the  v^rbllL"  of't.'^*'^   ^^^^  °^ 
mto  Hudson  Bay  passS  i„tT!u  ^  *''"  "^"^  ''^^ininf 
ain.      But'  the  Huwf  bIv  c'      "''  "'  ^^^«'  Brit- 
government    was   intrusted     HHr^f"^'   '°  '^'''^^  ">« 
inland  exploration,   S'.htt     '"'^  °^   ""'"'"^   '"^ 
tablish  posts,  or  f  ctori  "  as  t  '  v     ""'   "^"^  '°  «- 
^on,  Churchill,  and  other  suitlhT  "''''  ''^"'"^'  ^'  ^el- 
of  the  Bay,   where  the  LZ'  h  '""l.'  °"  *''''  ^""^^^ 
barter  for  the  goods  which  L       ^°"^^'  '^"'  ^""  *» 
was  a  French  f^rader  wh     «'  '"  ^'"^y  ^'■'P^-     ^ 
barrier   of   the   rLSs   ri^  \  "'  ^^  ^''^  """"tain 
many  years  Pierre  ^^  tier  detw  ''h  ^'^-""^-     P- 
farther  and  farther  wes     parti  'in  ?^'  """^  P"^''^^ 

J^ven  on  by  his  own  LCVe"  rt°'  '""'  "^"'^ 
dian  se.gnior.   born  at  Three  rZ  !  "^^  ^  ^a°a- 

for  King  and  country  in  the%Sr  '  .r''°  ^^"^  ^""S'** 
cession,  and  been  left  for  1.L  ."'  ^^^  SP^nish  Suc- 
"^y  at  the  battle  of  Lff  ""'^  "'°^  ^°"nds  in  his 
''"i't  a  fort  whe*  L  cS  Tw/^^'^^-  ^"  1^33  he 
and  in  1739  went  so  far  wLt  T^^  "°^  stands, 

of  the  present  boundary  L;  7htf' ."  ^  ""'^  -"*'' 
s.ght  of  the  foothills  of ^he  Root  ^   ™™^    ^^''^n 

d-ye  was  con,pelled  to  tur^  h  u"''  ^"*  ^*  ^^^n- 
tHe  mountain  Tarrier^sti  7nSd"t''^  r"  '^^' 
>^-  brought  him  little  save  LrLtSrro; 
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Wazed  the  trail  aL«  which  S  '"""•  ^"^  "^  "'"' 
In  1752  his  relative  nf  :^vl  ,f"  '""''  *°  '°"°'^- 
foot  of  the  Ro^k  Is'  Fort        """"'  ^'"'"''^''  «'  "-e  very 

ed.  but  so  .T2  fh?itrchot,;  t'hr  ^"  ''^-^'^ 

there  l,as  risen  the  city  of  Ca^y"   """   °"  "'   -'- 

The  rrorth-We.t  CompMy.-w^  h  th.  ^        , 
War  the  sceptre  of  the  W«i    With  the  Seven  Years' 

En..and.      Ko'r   twenty^eT^s   Xrth^"   '""^"=  ^° 
mland  trade  was  in  the  hands  n  "'"''"^''    *•"= 

who  in  1783.  tired  of  ril.rt        °^  f"^^'^  adventurers, 

West  Kur-T^adiSic;  ":;?*;:  f"  ^''^  ^-^''- 

Montreal.  Finding  the'Jt  ^  ^^'^  .^  p'""'"^  ''^ 
possession   of  their   rivals     thl  ^^^   '"  ^he 

boMly  inland,  send  UL  ftt "'"  """"""^  ='™^'' 
farther  af.eld,  and  7^/ the'Lr;  '"''"  ^'^ 
treal  by  many  a  winding  r^ver  and  "'"   *°   ^°"- 

Portage.     Of   these    th»      ^^^"^  ^'^^^s  many  a  rough 

Portage  from  like  Wio^^tth^'l'"'''  ^"'  «-"<l 
Lake  of  the  Woods  anTMeth  '\^'^"  R'^er  and  the 
French  Portage  la  ioeht  S  f  °'*"^'  ^^"^"^  "^^  »»•«= 
tern  to  the  AtUasttd  ^^aS^^^  ^T ""'  ^^=- 
partners  were  Scotch  with  Prl  ™^'"'^-  Most  of  the 
-.a.e«.  as  their  emproyeef::?F^^^^^^^^^^ 
with  each  other  in  U^did  ^^rVo"!'"'?  T^ 
Plora-tior  "  "^  —  --    " the^hisToV^r:," 

ay^ur^::chmr:r^:;thSf  ^r-^'^  - 

who.  in  1789,  was  in  charge  of  Crt  k"  """"'  ''"^*' 
Athabaska.  In  that  yea^  with  T  f  ?'P""'>'^''  °"  I^e 
northward  up  the  great  rivltv  7  "'''""''  ''"  P"^''^<1 
till  amid  maLs  offloa«nTi:e  He  7^  """^  ''^  "^"^^ 
Arctic.     :n  U,2  he  essayed^  rstm^X  tt.TttS 


MACKKV3,K  rUH  ,,x,.tOREK 


out  in  October  with  nn„     i.- 

he  Wintered  at  the  t  .I^  "ILT"  ^"'  ^'«'"  ^"<'■- 
'•«=  spring  struck  westward  Thr"";:  ""''"■  «"''  ^'th 
where  never  white  n,an  had  JotT.  '""''"'"'^  ^'"P*" 
which   sud-  ^''"e  before,  along  rivw 

denly  narrow-     "^ 
ed  and  swirl- 
ed  in    foam- 
ing eddies 
through  lofty 
eanyons,     on 
and    on     he 
went,   up  the 
Parsnip,  down 
the  Fraser  to 
Alexandria, 
hack    to  and 

a'ong     the  

Blackwater  over  the  r 

k""a  (Bella  Coola).  AgaS  anT"  ""' '""^"  '"e  Beila- 
aceof  death,  somet Les  from  InH  "T  ^'  '^"^  ^'thin  an 
-nM  the  canyons  of  th"  rivt  "  r^^l^^.^'^' '^'"etimes 
^k.U  and  undaunted  heart  hlLot  ""^"^  '°°'"^^  ^"^ 
drnns  by  a  mixture  of  ITJ^  °"'  """"'"S  the  In- 
last  he  came  out  on  the  1  .  ^""^  '''"^"^ss,   till  at 

52°  20'  48".  There  L'lf ::,"  °^  '^^  ^-^0  in  latitude 
-«e  Vermillion  in  melted  Xse  Id  T  """'^  "P 
characters  on  the  south-easffr  ^  '"'"''^''  '"  '^rge 
-e  had  slept  last  night  th  bZ  "'  '■°^''  °"  -"ich 
Mackenzie  from  Canada  by  lanf  theT""'  ^'^^^"^- 
July,  one  thousand  seven  hL^  J  'wenty-second  of 

^F^m   the   Indians   Maeitt  T  T^^-^hree.- 
''h.te   man,    whom    they   catd  \f    ''-     "'^'   ""°"^^^ 
been  off  the  coast  in  a  Lat  il^t?''"''    ''^'^   '^t^ly 
really  Captain  George  duj  ^  :fX'^  '''"■'  ^'^^ 

•  °'  whose  journey  we 
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Lower    Canada,    but    e  enTual  v    r  r\  "^'"'""^'"^  "f 
where   he  died.  "^"tu^'ly    retired    to    .Scotland, 

Degradation  of  the  Indians.-In   180,5  the  V    v  • 
reunited    with    the    North-West    Connn  ,'>'   ^^  ' 

nex.   fifteen  years  the  unLn         '^'""P^">-       J'"'    the 
feud  with  the  Hudson's  Bavr™'"'''"^   ""'*  "'  "^''^'y 

^.th^ri^n^^S^----^ 
nStr jearve  d^or^'r"'"  -'  "^ 

b.ind  us  to  the  terrible  effects  which  th      "  T'  ""' 
"fon    the    Indian.-     tlT.T  *''^"'  "^"'''y  had 

tH.«  for  .urs:'l"d\hl1„dlrS  jTan,^^^^^^^^ 

pan;:  •  Ap".To  ^soT'T;'  '"^  ''''^•'-^'^'  ^— 

j;     ;■         .ripru  ju,  1S04.     Indians  havin?  a^t^H  ,,,„  f 

ann.     Litt.^  ^!^n\Tlr^^A^VZ:^,j"\^  ''' 
with   a   club    anH    ♦!,„,  mother  s  brains  out 
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""  states  went  on  the  U,    .  v  ^h^Vr""^'  '''""  ^^t" 
'"«^  -,tl,  the  re,,  man    s     1        T''^^  '"  "'-r  deai- 

H.B.C.  have  s.o.h,  f.^r   .s'L  ".r ',  "^  =""'  "■^-  ""''"s 

ha    durinK  the  terrible  rish,!  ,,h   I '"""'"■   '"^'"""^h 

(1802-.J,  one   ..v,„te  man  w"th  lis        """"" ''"""'-^t". 

a  "tt.  Sc-otcH^ U.'ITZ-^^ir  Oeor^e^Si^Vs:: 

J^tti:e-^,^:^-^^r:-;-- 

--^eCom.n..^--i:^^^„-^ 
J-e;--.^---r^e^.,..,,3, 

-■th  a  happier  ending,  the  tales  of  TT'  '^^^"''  '"""S 
Herons.  No  man  ca^  saytw  j.  V",""^  ^"""^  *'- 
-h.ch  we  have  spoken  was  due  To  th  ""^  "^"^^  "' 
Company  and  how  much  to  th  ,     "^  ^"'*''*  °f  the 

ample  of  these  heroic  L^lrfr'  '"'''^""=  ^"-^  -- 
and    Presbyterian    Church",'    ,  ""  '^'  Methodist 

-•.ich  did  work  e,uaCmi,at,:   '''''''''"   -'-'-. 
.     The  West  Locked  Dn  _in        . 

■"  dealing  with  the  IndiaL   the  Com   °'  '"'  ""'  '^'^^"^ 
drance   to   settlement.     ^ttlelT  ^'"^"^  *  """- 

animals  farther  and  farther  Ifl  m'I  """  ^"-bearing 
worst  foe  of  the  hunter  a„d  ^'"^  '  ""^  '^'"'"  ''  'hf 
the  advantage  of  the  Compa'  "T"  ''  "^^  '""^  '° 
"P  as  long  as  possible,  anTthev  Sd  "  t  h  %^"'  '°^''^^ 

n-t  hesitate  to  paint 
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It  in  the  blackest  terms  to  any  intending  settlers  set- 
ting forth  that  whit  the  grasshopper  spared,  the  hail 
broke  down,  and  wnat  the  hail  left  untouched  was  nipped 
by  the  early  frosts.  *^ 

11.     Manitoba 

Lord  Selkirk.-Thus  the  only  settlements  which  grew 
up  were  on  the  eastern  and  the  western  edges  of  the 
great  lone  land.    In  1811  Lord  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  noble- 
man, who  had  already  (1803)  founded  colonies  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  at  Baldoon,  near  Lake  St    Clair 
'^"u  "^  ^^  u^  ™=^^'''^  ^tate  of  the  Scotch  labourers  and 
of  the  Highland  crofters,  conceived  the  great  idea  that  by 
emigration  to  the  naw  and  wider  lands  of  the  West   the 
problem  of  old-world  misery  might  be  solved.      It' was 
a  real  vision  of  Empire  in   lays  when  the  revolt  of  the 
American  Colonies  was  sUll  in  men's  minds,  and  the  vision 
and  the  dream  was  vouchsafed  to  few.     Selkirk  s:cceeded 
m  getting  control  of  the  majority  of  the  shares  of  the 
,!1L?*''  Company,  was  granted  by  the  Company 
over  70,000  square  miles  in  which  to  found  a  colony 
bought  out  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  in  1812-13 
established  a  number  of  colonists,  chiefly  from  the  Orkney 
Islands,  at  Forts  Douglas  and  Baer  (one  near  Winnipeg 
T  ^     uT'  P'"''''"^^-     But  neither  the  partners  in 
the  North-West  Company  nor  their  employees  had  any 
intention  of  giving  up  their  hunting  grounds,  and  a  small 
war  broke  out,  in  which  the  hardy  half-breeds  had  the 
better   of  the   more   peaceful   settlers.     In-  1814   Miles 
Macdonell,  Governor  of  the  new  colony,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation taking  possession  of  the  soil  for  Selkirk,  and 
forbidding  for  a  year  the  export  of  provisions.     Acts 
of  violence  on  both  sides  followed,  and  at  last,  in  June 
1816,  in  a  massacre  known  as  the  batUe  of  Seven  Oaks' 
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Governor  Semple.  who  had  succeeded  Macdonell    »nH 
^wenty.o„e  othe.  were  ki„ed.     I„  the  s^l^yZtS 

juirdVeT^^.  t:''.Ti;^~^ 

at  Fort  William  on  LaL  Superior   L  °^P^"^ 

^vmg  by  hunting  and  trapping.  aS"<^L   Syt 
cLh.  tT"'^"''  "•*''*  ""^  °f  '^^  Company 

to  try  to  negotiate  with  the  Hudson's  Rn„      '='"8'a°'' 

season     for    the    acquisition    by    Canada    of    fi,;. 
ZT.Tr-     """"^   ^^"^'^'^   •'ad'becoTe    fedta ted 

we"   ZewelC  '"'  '  ''"''°^'  '"^  -S°tiations 
renewed.     There  was  need  of  haste:  the   United 
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States   had   just   bought   Alaska   from   Russia     HSfiT^ 
JTsSr."  *"  '^""^""^  ^-  more         "•    ^'""'^ 

sent  toTn."'     ."^"  '''^'"  """  ^^-  MacdougaU  ,.«.« 
sent  to  London  to  negotiate     There  the  Briturr 
emment  co-operated   wJtt,   fi,  .         »"tish  Gov- 

areas  about  its  own  forts,  and  *1  5^(1     rr   "°^ 
to  us  now  a  small  nrir»  *         '^.OW.OOO.     This  seems 

its  wanton  extravagant  ^f",  ,8^  Government  for 
The  Red  River  RebelUon.— But  the  W..» 


RED  RIVER   REBELLION 


zn 

oi  which  would  he  i,^ 

from  them.     Of  the  tl^  r^''""^  '°  ^*^-'  their  i^, 

them.Goven^oriT^nrtLrJ^'''  '^^^  "'"'^^'^ 
^^as  ill  in  bed,  and  the  r1  ^"'''°"  "  ^^^  C°«Paiiy 

--  away  in  Rome  MosT:"  th'":°"^  ^'^''°''  ^^"^ 
^ttlement  had  hitherto  beTn  w  th  th  I  °'  '"^  ""'« 
St.  Paul,  and  in  St.  Paul  thl  American  town  of 

conspirators,  well   supS  d   wL""  "  '""'  °'  ^»«=»<=«» 
raise  a  rebellion  so  that  th.  rr    .T"^^  ^""^  a"«°"s  to 
the  chance  of  stepping! ''„7"''^''  ^"^'^^  ^^^^  have 
Axigry  and  bewildered'  "he  ha  If  b!^ V  '""^  ''"''°^- 
the  dread  issue  of  war     ^.       Z"^'^"^'*"  ^^''^ed  to  try 
themselves.  I^uis  Rie,   whoTiT'  '  ''^''"  '"  ""^^ 
the  priesthood,  and  was  Jl'""'*  '^^"  P^'^  trained  for 
Though  sometimes  rash    S  1";"  "'^""^  ^''"-tion. 
a  man  of  deep  religious  fee!w    "h  '™' '  ^'"'  "'^  '"«' 
h.mself  at  the  head  of  a  «^eat  W        ,'°  "°^^«tion  saw 
the  banks  of  the  Red  Ri^r  He'"  i  ?*''°"'=  ^'^'^  '^ 
themselves  to  be  a  free  nil  .  "''  '"'  followers  felt 

the  Hudson's  B^v  Co-J^  °P'''  ^""^  ''^'ed  the  right  of 
-ttle  in  the  maX^'C  S/ M^!!:"'  "'^  ^°  -°3^ 
been  appointed  Governro?  tt  ^"«'°"Sall.  who  had 
at  the  border  town  of  Pembina  T''  '"^'°'^'  ^^^^ 
armed  body  of  half-breeds^M^H  \"'^'  ''"^^"^  ^y  an 
no  attention  to  the  order  of  ^heoffiL""'"'  ""^  P^" 
forces,  to  "remove  that  blalt.Hf  .'"  command  of  his 

'^hly  published  a  proc  amS  '""•     Macdougall  fool- 

ment  as  governor.  o'nlytofin'thatTT""^  his  appoint- 
had  refused  to  take  over  thf.  '  Canadian  ministry 

Bay  Company  til,  the  L„b  J^^^^^^^  ^--  the  Hudson^ 
retired  to  St.  Paul  and  all  r  .  ''^^'^'^-  ^acdougaU 
governor  of  a  tenito^y  ^  ich"dt  'T^'  ''  '''  ^^ 
helpless  in  a  foreign  city  ""'  ^^""^  to  him. 

-rr  ^rSjeTp-^T  d'^'^  -  ^"^"^'^  -tle- 
'""^   had   enrolled    volunteers. 
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and  attacked  Kiel,  but  was  defeated.  So  far  Kiel  h»^ 
done  httle  more  than  fl.  ,t  for  his  ri^ht,  K  7  '  V  ^^ 
mo,  he  put  himself  forever  ■:  '^  S^  "yl^^iZZ 
on  a  charge  of  treason  of  Thoma,  sLT^         ^ 

reward   for   th.        !      '  ^""^  "'  Government  offered  a 
Smifh  (aSrwa  ds  trdV  .f  "'■  .  ""'^""^"^   ^""^^ 

was  prepared  under  th  ^°  t^^^Pn^g  an  expedition 


Main  Strbbt  of  Winnipbg  in  1870 


it 
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into  being,  'i:  i^'s Tlfe  Non^^t^T  "'"  ^*"'««'^'' 
the  work  of  Macke„.ie.  al^d  I'n^^l?^,^,::;' ^^^^  "" 
garry  across  the  Pearp  p;„„  d  °'  ^'^n- 

the  Indians.  The  tree  Sldh  T  '°  °'^"  "^  '^'''^^  ^''^ 
to^ents  recalled  to  the  Hot  th"?';"''  "^^'^  ^"'^  '^y 
named  it  New  CaVdon.  "'^  °^  "^'^  '''^='  ""^  ^e 

1858  In  18?)7h.  ^  '  '  .^  "^""^  ""^'^^  '"■  "tained  till 
strfam  ihi^Lts  Sr  '  ^T'^  '°'^"  ^"^  '-""'-t 
journey  had'h^reTt'o:  Th      A^tlr  ff  ""r"^?'  ^'^'^ 

his^aaring;;hlX'lHra:d^rctS^^^^ 
reached  the  riveX l„th      ^r  ..     "^'  °"  J"'^  1^*' 

David  Thompson,  a  WeSma„  ^7"'°'^)  astronomer, 
of  Fraser      In   1807  ^  '^'""'*"'jho  carried  on  the  work 

and  frmany  yeTrs  whLT  ""T'  """"'^"^^  »""-' 
journey,  he  was  the  .n-It  ""^"^^  "°  ^'""^'"^  ^'°«Je 

and  Fraser  ,i:ed  to  a^eat  XT  "'.  ""'"•  ^"'"^  '^^ 
of  them  dying  in  povefljt  eas'e' n  C  .  "  T'  *°  *"'"'' 
scene  of  their  exoIoitrTh  ^°^''^'  ^^"^  f'""'"  the 

ineir  exploits,  their  greatness  long  outworn 
Sir  James  Douglas —After  tho  ""tworn. 

reinforced  Hudson's  Bavr  °'°"  °^  '^^l,   the 

of  trade,  nof only  in  iSfLLrhT"  ^  r  ^^^^ 
territory  to  the  south  a^d  west  of  U      Th"  f.  ^7'"" 
British  Parliament  «!-r        J?,  ^''^  "^^  "^  the 

uament  a!.o  ^id  that  owing  to  "the  state 
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of   continued    disturbance,"    which    hA        ■ 

Indian  Territory   as  it  u,»  i       ^^'^    "'^'«d,    this 

the  civil   and  Trim  nalTr'.'^'  '''""''^  "^  ^"bject  to 

but  Upper  CanaTwa  /n":tnHV°'  "^""^^  ^-^^«= 
and  order  in  a  country  sepltenTu"  *°  '"""^'''  1='- 
miles  of  prairie  and  Z!  "^  ^" ''^  t*^"  thousand 

■^ept   was'due   to   fhe   „"ui.r«    "?  "''''  ^  ^^ 
Company  made  its  headq^lrter    IZu'"'""''''''-     ^"^ 
Columbia,  at  the  moufh^r  !.   1        ^""^  ^«"^y   °f  the 
named  Astoria   whTchtLyhLh    t"  '"'^^  "^^  «  ^- 
Astor,  an  American     Sht    na""'^  ^"^  ■^'"'"  J^"" 
«as  built  at  the  mouth^f    ^e    "nf  ^°''  ^--uver, 
twenty  years  Dr.  John  MacLu^h.         """"'•    ^^'^  ^°' 
made  it  a  place  of  sZ.  *^^''"  "^^^  '»  'charge,  and 

not  only  i„^:::  but  i^'^sZoTTtr  '"""^'"^  ""  ^  ^^^^ 
and  even  exporting  a  li'ttle  ""in  ^r""^  "  '^"  ^^'"««- 
energy  did  so;nething  to  a  ^a^"  .    A  ''  ?°''''''  *'^^'  ^^^ 
<^me  flocking  in  i„  1842-5  and  ih„r"'"°  ''"''"  "''° 
the   division  of  the  county  and  .r '''''*°"  ^"'"'^'^  °° 
United  States  of  all  the  maf„,     'J""  ^'^'"S  "P  *<>  the 
ninth  parallel,     m     845    T    T"     '""*''  °^  '^^  '""y- 
division,  the  CompanyioLnded   K*°  *^  '^^^^  '°^  ^h^ 
foot  of  Vancouver  Island    an^       ?"'    ^'"'""^    «'  '^- 
of  James  (afterwards  ir/amef)  Do  '\  ""'"  '"^  ^""^^ 
beenMacI^ughlin-sassistamatlrt/ir^^^         had  long 
"t  was  made  the  headquarters  anHf""'    ^"  ^^'^ 
ten  years  the  doughty  dII;      «   '"^  ''  ^°^  t''^  "ext 
headed,   plain-spolen  &ot        i  !,   f ' ''°''°"^^'''^-  hard- 
autocratically  asanTct"  ^""='-   ^"""""ia  as 

couv";%^S:!5«  ;^,^°P"^f-  Goven^ment  on  V«- 
couver  Island,  wh.ch  ta  the  ""'  ''''""^"^^  °°  Van- 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comn  ^'^'  ""^^  ''^"ded  over 

and  encourage  setSSyL"  """'"  *"  ''" 

-  having  taken  over  the  ^rdTotTo^  if  I  ^^^ 
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than  one  pound  (S4  SeJ  an  To  e  J  th' '""^  '"'^ 
was  really  made  by  the  Coloni!rAffi  1  '  regulation 
from  Gibbon  Wakefield  4^.1''  '"""''  '''"'  '^^^'^ 
should  be  sold    and  the  "^   ""'*   ^^'*"   '^"'^ 

settlers.  With  ,a„d  It  suTT  ""'  '°  '™^  '"  «°- 
came  in,  and  these  Lr^  ""^^  ^"^  f^^  settlers 

Bay  Compa„;    wirhrth''  ''"''  "'**•  ^"^  «"'^-»" 
provisions    and  charL  h    I      """""^^  °'  ''°^^^  ^"1 
thought  fair      In  islf  fi'^ff ''  ^^^  than  the  settlers 
whether  there  were  any  mor"        *''"-"  '^  ''""''tful 
tative   government     DouZ      ""    '"°''"'   ^°'  ^^P"""-"" 
Great  Britain    wd  «Ven^        '''''   "'^'^^  ^°^^™°'   by 
Which  he  did  in  Sse^Then'reJ"  ""  ^  ^^--'''>'' 
stituted  at  Victoria  the  first  cZV^T""'^''^^^  ^°°- 
of  the  Rockies.     ThouL  t„  ^  ^    f  P«^"«'ncnt  west 
the  obnoxious  Compa„v  On  .'  '^'"'^  ^"^*°^  °^ 

settlers  was  a  currusaLl^  °^  "'^  complaining 

"  17.  ''  r  --"^=  tXi  ^r  '''  "'^  ^=' 

the  bed  It  the  Saser  and  Tt  th  'k'."^^  '''^^"^^"'^  ■" 
to  its  Junction  with  lie  THolps^n  a /'^  "^"^  «'^- 
great  discoveries  of  ^old  h^u  ""^  ^^^^  before 

(1849)  and  in  Aus^alk  fis.n  Z  T"'  '"  ^^"^°^i- 
thousands  of  red  S'd  if^'  ^V'"""  ''°*''  '^"""tries 
Some  of  them  strulged'bvr  hT^'  *°  ^''^  "^^  fi^"'" 
Valley  to  Kamloo^ttut^s"^  iTel'r/' !l'^ '''^^"^«^" 
be  obtained  only  a     Victoria    LT?  '^'^^'"S  could 

the  summer  of  1858,  over  30  Ln''  T"  '^  ^"-     ^° 
Bar  Camp,  and  all  the  Fr.  ^     ^^"^  '"•      '^^'-  Hell 

aiive  with  miners  wftH  pTa„"d  X  ""',  ''"'^  ""'''  ^"^ 
washing  the  gold.     Over  $5^  Jf^"'''^''  '^^  "^^'^   f°' 
the  first  .six  months      bL  1    T  •'^'''  ''''PP"'^  ^"^  in 
'■      ®"'  the  diggings  were  not  long  a 
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success;  sotneUmes  a  sudden  rise  of  fl,»   r 
wash  away  a  camn-  fi.,      «  i  ^   ^'^^^'^  '^""'d 

Indians,  whom Swtl?''?."""^^  °"'  -th  the 
the  natives  inC^vT  ""^^^^  '°  *'«='  "  they  had 

the  T^z''£;^:.T^rf''  '^  ^^^  --^  °^ 

found  farther  northTthe  iri^  -^'''-'"°''  ^"'^  ""' 
but  smaller  rush  beBan'Mh  •''"'""*•  ^■«'  »  "^'^ 
Still,   though   mL^td  or  dep'artld   '"™  '"'  ''"^^• 

^ordi^'';^?'-  °^  ^  SSfnti^r"'"^'^- 

the  mainlrd  a    a  s^JaraHlonr^r  *  ^=^'"^^''^'» 
Chlcw.  to«  by  «il  ,0  St    2'  ^    «°  ?"«'"° 
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buiU  to  Barkerville,  400  miles  from  the  coast  Other 
tra  Is  led  from  LiUooet  to  Lytton,  and  from  Kam?ls 
to  the  Kootenay.     Parts  of  these  were  h„ilt  .^'"".'°°P* 

ms    enemy.      The  mmers  of  Cariboo  protested  aeainst 

he     d.ctatorial"  methods  by  which  he  pro  Led  th 

Indians    against    them,     but    in     their    protest    bore 

unconscious  testimony  to  his  worth    by    Joint  ng    out 

the    absence    of  all  crime   in   the    district  "     T„t 

mentit  ""    '"*   '  ""'^  ^'-y-   -'th  few 

Union  of  British  Colambia  and  Vancouver  Ishmd 
Soon  representative  govemr  ent  was  demoded  tidT 
Wslative  Council  was  granted,  in  whichlome  of  the 

SouirllLd^.'"*  '"'*  '"  ''^-  "^  '"^  ^'""^  year 
Jjouglas  resigned.  The  re.gn  of  the  wise  old  czar  was  over  ■ 

the  reign  of  parliament  began.  Two  years  later^ridsh 
Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island,  which  by  tWs  mt 
,oil   ''T^'T  °'  """"^   «■«"«  -hites    apiec      we^e 

=^dra--b?t^o— i£ 
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wth  the  official,,  and  on  July  Ut   irt,    „   .,  . 
became  part  of  ^e  Dominion     ra  f.  '.°"""'  ^"'"'"''ia 
ch.ef  was  that  Canada  shouid  S^thin  r'°'""'°"  '"« 
and  within  ten  years  coZ,.  ,  *'*"  >"«"  begin, 

Pacific  ProvinceTLrHuron^rff^  ""'^■"«  '"« 
ada  now  stretched  from  the  Atla^t''  '""  '''^'-  ^an- 
the  one  side  she  looked  out  to  ^M  '^  "'""'"  °" 
on  the  other  to  the  stiil  Im.T  ,.  ''  ''°''''  °f  E"«pe. 
But  she  was  stil,  Lji  t^  rur^'n^^"  ^"^  J^P- 
contemptuously  likened  h^r  7°"     u  ""  «"™ics 

tied  together  by  the  ends  •      U      ""^'^  °'  fishing-rods 
-  ended;  her  northward' expat i 0:^,1  S'"" 
IV.  The  Frozen  North 
Heame.    Back     Franbii 
showing  much  wild  darinHn^tYf ',  ^"■^'''''^"   'vere 
danng  was  being  shown  amid  the  h"'""'  "*"'  «""*«' 
and  the  frozen  seas  of  the  pl  1.  f  "'f  °^  ""=  "°rth 
>n  the  purest  spirit  of  advenfure      n       "  '°^'  °^^««  »»" 
and  muskeg  the  explorers  toiled    ^th"  T'  "'"'  '"^^'"P 
then  the  water  failL,"  uatT.n  th.     °  =^  ^'^'<'' 

«en  ate  each  other  a„^  died  1.  '"'  "^torment 
ong.  Arctic  night;  and  still  itT;""l'"  ""^  '°''^- 
from   the   frozen  north   it"  ^cr.?  """  °'''  *°  ''i" 

Heame.  i„  the  employ  o     he  hT,  i'''~'  ^""«' 

went  overland  from  Fort  Chur  h  n       '  ^^^  Company, 

themouthoftheCopp^rineS"  "L""'":  ^^^  '° 
the  mountainless,  mossy,  treeless'  h»  ''^'^'^  ^''^"Sh 
deer  and  musk-ox  until  he  rt^  ^  .'"'  "^  t''^  ^«n- 
the  sea.  and  the  Eskimos  whom  '  ''''  ^'^"^  ^-^l^- 
^^'evv.-  But  the  greatest  "ptrs  ^i  '"'°'^"'  ^"^-- 
the  sailors  of  the  Royal  Navv   L^  """^'"'"'^  ^"^ 

at  Trafalgar  did  thev  1^  7'^"'1  "°'  ^t  the  Nile  or 

those  long  wandering^.     1^820-^8;'"'""'  '''"   '" 
in  i»^lS:r  George  Back,  with 
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Great  S.ave  l^>^^  Tnl^iTj-'^ZT^LT'''''-  °" 
gave  out.  Franklin  lay  down  t„  ^  u  P'"^'''""" 
his  despair.  One  kiljand Ttelo  ^If  tT  "*  '"''"  '" 
and  was  shot  by  a  third      n.li.  ,  !        '•"'"Panions, 

found  an  Indian'  and  ^etur^ed  wTh";^:^"" '■"'^''  ""'  '-"' 
the  survivors.  Even  luTsnff  ""^  '"  "'""  '°  '«^'" 
him,  and  in  1833-rBack  T  '"^^  '^"'''  ""'  '^^"nt 
Oreat  Slave  Lake.  fou'dtheTrrat^pL 'hV  ^™'"  '"^ 
Plored  it  to  its  mouth  '*"'"''  ""'l  '^''- 

the^,;^^^;°;';/--p-ndwe„to„    ..., 

<ireary  catalogue,  and  vet  th.      """?  ''°"'''  '^  *""  " 
the  heroes  in'^^Cr   ^But    ara™  '!■"'"  ''^  '*'' 

of  the  rivers,  capes  strahs  Vn^T    ,    T^'  ''^'^  ^^^  "'""^^ 
to  Cape  Best- Tost  n7^  "'^"'^'  '''""  Banks  Land 

Englistoen  or'  ^o    hln  Tnd'h  ''T"  "^  "'^  -»"  "^ 
some  deed  of  heroism         '  ""^  "  ""•""  ''"'  '^-alls 

Death    of   Franklin.— Cartier   .^^    r^x. 
longed  for  the  South  Sea    but  1^    T,    ^''^■"P'^i"    had 
a  North-west  Passage  to  it  withTh      '^  ""  '"'=  ''^-^''  '°^ 
men  of  England.     In'  the  ^eafd  ':  To  "''.^.*''  "'^ 
courtiers  and  sailors  vied  ^th  each  oth  ->  "'''''• 

seas.  Martin  Frobisher  TnH  m  ^"^  ^'°"'  "'^  ^^^^^ 
another  came  back  ^e  /."'d  £L  ^^^^  ^""^  "^^ 
would  not  turn  back  but  sail^H  „  ..  ^""^  ""'^'°" 
mutmied.  and  put  him  Ld  ht  '"^  °°  *'"  '"'^  ™^" 
companions  adrift  in  1  „!  ?°"  ""^  '"^""  ^^'thful 
freeze  or  drown  t  LlJCss'Tithr"  ■'^''  '''"^  *" 
how  they  have  seen  the  fogbank  hfV^'  '!  7'  ''"'  '^" 
Hudson  steering  his  dead  r^en  L  h  k'  '^  "'"^ 

st.U  greater  days  of  Queen  Victor  1  the''   "''V  '"  *''= 
sumed,  and  Sir  John  Franklin  fl^^     ^^^.'^"''^  "^s  re- 
of  Hud=nn      Ir  lij"  '^'^^"''''n  followed  m  the  footstcng 
"•     '"  '^"  «"'h  128  men  he  set  out  with  tTo 
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the  Hrst  of  mZZLi'^  '"'"'"■"«  E""'""'     '»  1848 

bin..  VaguernUSr "LT^umL""!  '"  T'"  "' 
the  search  every  ca~  anH     i,        ?     ^  «'""«'•  ''"t  in 

■and  was  charted.    Men""  t""  ,  '"  ""•'  «"■"  """h 

Und   they  found  die/  .  7""  °'  '''"«  ^'"''""•» 
and  at  last  in  a  ca^of  ,t  °"''   '""'   '"'P''  «'"■ 

-d  on  the  herLX"  oruilVC"  r"'  °" 
now  know,  th>v  were  SJ!  ^''  '*''"'•  as  we 

to  the  Pacfic   therr  "P""  '*''*'='■  '"d  the  route 

north  of  kS  WnWsT  T''^'  '"  ^""^  '"^  "^  th' 
and  his  two  c!puins^r„^'  /j"""'"  '''"''  '"  'S*'- 
the  ships  andTed  thl  "  *""  ^''^J^"'^'  abandoned 

Great  Is^^V  Z^l""  T""'  ^°  ^'^  '°  ^"^  ">« 
by  one  they  , a,  down  "  the  "^  "*^'''^''  ""■  """  °°<= 
agony  of  the  last  suTvivor  weT"  ""'.'"''•  °'  ^""^  ""'' 
of  the  Eskimo  '     '  ^"°''  ""'^  f™""  the  tales 

Subsequent   Explorations —Still    th.     f 
called  to  adventurous   heart      1^  Jd  U T  r"""' 
Nares    in    the    Aicrl   and    th„    n  ^^"""S^ 

Peary,  of  the  UnUed  slt  m"""'"''  Commander 
aCexpedition.'Td'at  ::  ^7;^'^  -P^<^'^- 
of  discovering  the  North  plle  (,9  0  •  T  '°"°" 
Sverdrup,  from  Norway,  showed  that  v^'".  ^^ 
were  still  strong  to  do  and  dare  A  P  L^  T.'""*' 
-  Uy  the  Dominion  Oovernment-  frav^r^d  irdlr.' 
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J"  'incc  -ou„d  ;r^„,  P„rr:d  tr^'  '^''° 

Cjda  around  North  Am-ri™   f  i       "  •"*  '^ip  the 

Pacific.    Men  ofte„\peT^"  J™-"  ./'■'Atlantic  »"  ^c 

nourished  a  braver,  haTdtbrL  v  ""  "'^  ""y"  »>'«' 
heroes  of  Elizabeth  showed  nTinder/  """'  '"  ^"^ 
constant  resolution,  than  did  th^  ",,,'"«'  "°  """« 
roll  of  fame  the  name  of  Jrl„w  °^^"^*°"«•  In  the 
Wsher.  and  the  star  om„2"  "^'^''  ''""  "'  ^'o- 
of  Leif  Ericson.  A"""""*"  ^-  mes  as  bright  as  that 
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Part  oi.  Prociamation  CoNSTiTuriNG  Canada  a  Dominion 

The  First  Federal  Cabinet.-On  July  1st.  1867  the 
gueen  s  proclamation  declared  the  four  provinces  to  be 
united  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Governor- 
general  called  upon  Macdonald.  now  made  Sir  John 
Macdonald  for  his  services  to  Confederation,  to  form 
a  ministry.  Though  composed  in  the  main  of  Con- 
servatives, several  prominent  Liberals  took  places  in 
It.  That  men  thus  rose  superior  to  the  old  party  lines 
Ml 
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Discontent  in  Nova  Scotia.-The  first  big  problem 
which  the  new  Dominion  was  called  on  to  face  was  th" 
agitation  in  Nova  Scotia.     Forgetful  of  his  past  record 

harhee!  Tl  "'"I  '"n^"'"'  ""  ""'^'^  '''  P°P">-  "ero 
at   th    T    f '?  ^'^  ^"P"'''  J"^^P''  «°^-  P"t  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  for  separation,   which  so 
swept  the   province  that  of  the  nineteen  Nova  Scotian 
members  in  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Dominion,  eighteen 
were  pledged  to  work  for  the  repeal  of  the  British  North 
America   Act.     But   they   found   themselves  powerless. 
Howe  visited  Great  Britain  to  explain  his  point  of  view 
but  though  he  won  the  support  of  the  great  English  orator, 
John    Bright,   the    British   Government   refused   to   in- 
terfere.    Many  of  the  repealers  then  began  to  talk  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  but  Howe,   who  what- 
ever his  faults,  was  a  loyal   British  subject,  promptly 
disowned  them  and  gave  his  attention  to  getting  for 
Nova  Scotia    'better  terms"   financially.      Macdonald 
was  too  wise  to  haggle  over  a  little  money,  and  these 
were  promptly  granted.      In  proof  of  his  sincerity  Howe 
accepted  office  in  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  an  act  for  which 
his   old   friends   bitteriy   attacked   him   as   a   deserter. 
Though  he  felt  that  he  had  acted  rightly,  and  that  for 
Nova  Scotia  to  rise  in  armed  rebellion  would  be  mad- 
ness   the  loss  of  the  love  of  his  native  province  broke 
his  heart.    After  a  year  or  two  he  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet,  accepted  the  office  of  Lieutenant-governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  but  died  after  holding  it  for  less  than  six 
weeks  (June,  1873). 

Joseph  Howe.-In  Howe  were  combined  the  oratory 
of  Papineau  and  the  wisdom  of  Baldwin.     His  power 
of  persuading  men  was  enormous.     In   1850  the  Colo 
nial  Secretary  refused  to  guarantee  the  bonds  of  the 
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proposed  provincial  railway  for  £800  000     H 
over  to  England,  and  came  ZokTiiTtu   "°"'^"'°t 
a  guarantee  of  £7.000.000  for  a  Brl  sHNonhT"  °' 
can  system      In   ISfii;    ,.i,        ■  '"*"  North  Amen- 

the  point  of  denou'cL  the%  '  """'*''  '*^*"  ^^^  °" 
convention  of  aU  th^  bI-h     T^""'^  '^'^^'y-  ^  «^-« 

States  and  Canl^iLtr^tDeS^  2  ^'^  ""'^^'^ 
m  favour  of  the  treatv  ^J.        ^  t™"-    "°«'e  s  speech 

Americans  at  11711^1^,°^?'  '"''  '"""^'^  t"^ 
they  sprang  to  theirTet'td%a'2:S^  ^  ^"  •''°-" 
standmg  vote  in  its  favour      His  nnn  ""a°'«ous 

tion  is  a  blot  on  his  mZnr^  u  ^^^  """  *°  ^^'J^'^" 
the  noble  effort  to  erL"  it  ^'       '  "'  '"^^  "^  -^'^-^  '" 

The  Intercolonial  Railway.— in  18fi4  fj,  ^  , 
Quebec  from  the  Maritime  Pr^  •  f  '  delegates  to 
of  taking  the  steamed  rnm  ^'T""^!.^""^  had  their  choice 
or  of  gofng  byla  to  po"  ^'fZ""^'"^  '^""^  ^'  Shediac. 
the  Grand  CV  /ai  '  ^r^^  ^^  ""^^""^ 
manded  as  one  of  the  teZ  of  J    L  "'^  •  "^"'^"'^   ^^- 

^«  of  an  intercolon1ar';:n:y"t?r;867t ''""''■ 
begun  w  th  Mr    fafterwo,-!.  c\   o  ^^'^  ™s 

chief  engineer/ TtimSllni  "''"'  '''^'"■"^  - 
but  insisted  that  as  th^Clo^^ 7^:^-!^  t^^'^' 
of  war.    t  should  r,r.t  «,„  .  essential  m  time 

added  'to  theTenVh  ^d  ,  °;r"  *''  '°""'"^-    ^'"^ 

discussions    the   frese„t   nL^    ''^'"'''  •""*  "^*^^  '°»S 

the  lines  already'bu  U  from^T.   ™"''   ""'   ^'*°P*^'»- 

St.  John  to  Moncto"  (nrsS  ".  *°  "^"^  ^"'^  ^^""^ 
and  in  IS7fi  ft,    i'  V       ,        Shediac)  were  made  use  of 

aTd  by  the  Doi!"  °""'  """'"^y-  °«'-''  -"^  oper 

St.  joS'n  to\vre7u\or;  tir  '^°'"  "^"^-^  -^ 

Trunic    Railway.      Uter   o„   the   p""""'  "'  '"'  ""'^"^ 
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colonial   has  no    Zt      "  °  ^^'^"^y-    ^he  Inter- 

Canada  was  to  Lo^e  a  nalTthf'  "^'^"='  •'"*  « 
dominion  had  to  be  united  ^h  ^  T°"'  ^^"^  "^  ^^e 
•hat  the  cost.  ^  ''^"'''  "^  ='^^''  "«  matter 

WI  the  union  ^IZ^' ^^  "tSi  ^^ ''^ 

"-ntrststlL^el^^LT,  --  -o' ^-S 
of  1783  the  ciLnsU'  ,^,"'  :^J^*--  «^  «■«=  treaty 
rights  of  fishing  in  C=„Z  ^  """^  ^"^^  certain 

1812  Great  Brifa  n  dateett"f.  T'^"  ^'*^^  "^^  ^^^  "^ 
the  United  Stat  s  reT^fJl'  *''^^  ''^'^  '^P^^^'  -^e 
At  length,  by  a  LZ.         "°  ^'  '""  '"  existence. 

tain  defined  waters  a^d^lInH  "^  '  *°  '^^'^  '"  =«■ 
and  cure  fish      Fro^  tv  °"  '^'^'^  ^"^sts  to  dry 

served  her' fisherieTwifh^  ::%;:'  r"^^-''^  P- 
theirs   in  every  way    and   theiv  T.    °"""^'  "^'^'^ 

and  more  not  Lly  i;to  1  cTnaH  °  "'"''  """^ 

they  had  a  ri^ht    bufl        X^*'*'^  "'aters  in  which   ' 

Reciprocity  Saty  of  IsL"      "«'".'°  °*'^^^-     ^^  «>« 
open  to  the^n,,  bufaft/r  iSirri86T;h^  "^^n 

^.-:rri.Sc^rr""^-""i^ 

demhationof  AmeTcanvest^!?'"'  ^"'''"'^  ^"<1  -"" 
and  tackle,  intense  Sitlto  "T"'''""  "'  "^"^  "«*« 
Great  Britain  and  thfSd  Stat      '-^"f"-     '"   '^^^ 

hold  a  joint  High  con,!itit'r::jrtj*^T'.^° 

questions  at  issue,  of  which  fh.  /  ^""^  "'''er 

the  claims   bv   danaja   for  h  °'     '"''°''^"' ^^^^ 

Fenian  Raid  of  ,866    Jd  th  f^^K "  .'°"'  ''"""^  'J^^ 
for  losses  inflicted  bv  ."Vo  "  ,    "^  '"'  """''^^  ^'^'^ 
-     '"-  '-Mf'^deraie  cruiser  Alabama. 
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which  had  been  built  in  an  EngHsh  shipyard  and  allowed 
to  escape  to  open  sea  by  British  negligence 

Sir?ohn  m'*^H  "'.f-^^eton-Of  tnis  Commission. 
Sir  John  Macdonald  was  asked  to  be  a  member  U 
was  the  first  recognition  of  the  right  of  Canada  to  ll 
a  partne.  ■     ,,     ^  ^,^^^J.^  thiffiTsf  exJeS^ 

ment  Canada  found  as  much  of  the  disadvantages^ 
felt  th  ^''''T'''  °'  P-tnership.  British  state  me^ 
f  It  that  nothmg  could  so  much  contribute  to  the Tac^ 
En  Sh  ."  '  '""  understanding  between  theTw" 
Enghsh-spoakmg  nations;  unfortunately,  in  order  to 
come  to  terms  about  the  Alaban^  ^affair  in  which 
they  were  at  fault,  they  had  to  yield  somewhit  in    he 

from  w"  V  !!:'  '''"f  ^'""^  <"""  ^"^  fisheries     Writ  ng 
from  Washmgton  to  his  colleagues  at  Ottawa  M».h       .5 

complained  bitterly:  "I  must'say  tha^Tam'gXT 

appomted   at   the   course   taken   by   the   British   Com 

m.ss,on«u..    They  seem  to  have  only  one  th  n^tn  Z; 

mmds-that  is,  to  go  home  to  England  with' a  treaty 

cost  to  Canada.  At  one  time  he  even  thought  of  with 
^awmgf,o„t,e  Commission,  but  to  do  this  would  lave" 
meant  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  and  a  possible    wir 

British    Government    a  so    made    a    nri^nto 

with   him  that   it    would  pay  CanVa"  f    %  f^ 

At  last  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  Canadian  fishand 
fish  products  vere  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United 
States  m  recum  for  the  free  admission  of  American 
fishermen  to  our  waters.  As  it  was  felt  that  tMs  was 
a  bad  bargain  for  Canada,  the  United  States  also  agrld 
o  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  be  determined  by  arbTra 
tors,  three  of  whom  accordingly  met  at  Halifax  in  1877 
The  result  was  a  triumph  for  the  Canadian  represenL- 
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havmg  sold  his  country,  the  treaty  met  w,tt  a^Ttter 
recepfon  throughout  the  cour.try  Ln  he  had  exp 

p^ova  icotia  In  defending  ,t  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  he  nade  the  greatest  of  all  his  speeches  and 
nobly  pleaded  with  the  people  of  Canada  "to  acceS 
this  treaty,  to  accent  it  with  all  if.   ■      \r  ^ 

accent  it  for  tj,        i"      .  '**  imperfections,  to 

accept  It  for  the  sak.   .f  peace  ai.d  for  the  sake  of  th. 
great  Empire  of  whicii  we  form  a  part  "     Hk  w    h 
are  said  to  have  changed  fifty  votrs^the  House  td 

U  came  fntH  "f ''  "'  '  '''''  '^^^"'y-  '-' ^^^ 
United  States  "^  '^^  ^'  '*  "'^^  terminated  by  the 
DownfaU  of  Macdonald.— In  IHTi  Pri«„.  cj  j 
Island,  which  had  refused  to  jl  fn  186  ^tefe^S 
Dommion.  Of  all  British  North  America  onWNew 
oundland  now  remained  outside.  Never  did  the  renT 
tafon    of    Sir  John  Macdonald   stand   so  Jigh   ^a" 

.on  t.ll    hey  extended  from  sea  to  sea;   he  had  steered 

thri.,!,1r  '^''"u^"'  ""'''  '"   East  and  West;    h     ha3 
thrilled  her  with  the  sense  of  her  lovaltv  to  th.  ^ 

and  had  induced  pariiament  to  ^^e  ^^  great  sfcX 
m  that  Empire's  behalf.  Yet  before  the  end  of  Se 
d- Irac!  "'^^  ''^^"  ^^°'"  ""--  -^  plunged  in  deep 
:,  7f*  i''*'^/^  Hailway.-The  Pacific  Railway,  prom- 
hn         ,    ""l  '^"'""''■^'  '"'''  '™^  '''^^  the  des' e  "f 

nlS^T  r  "".  I''  '^^^  °'  '^'"-  ^-^"'l  -^  the  future 
In   1851  Joseph  Howe  told  a  great  meeting  in  Hai  -ax^ 
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Rocky  Mountains  "  l7'ZTcHif\^'^'''  °'  '""^ 
Upper  Canada  made  the  s!Z  „^'"f  J"^''^  ^'^P-r  of 
ain.  At  the  time  it  seeir  /'""'"^  '"  ^'^^'  ^rit- 
of  the  dreams  oTJeaT.^      '^'"'  ''"'  '"^«  =°  »any 

»ot  ti.,  itTad'r4rn'\^^rdLrr'^''°"«^ 

With  British  Coi:X~fa  ZJ\^'  ^^^^^^ 
sent  out  surveying  parties.  andTn  1872  an'""7'"' 
under  their  chief  en^^^J  T  Jr  ""  expedition 

the  HoCies  b^'th^V^w  ^tss^'tl^^  "r' 
'ng's    enthusiastic    reoort     ^J     .T'  ^^  ^'^«- 

^;;rrft^?-^.-e--t£ 

Canadian   PacfiT  LawaTr """''"'''   ^"°'"'   ^^  '^''^ 
formed  with  sfr  Huti  An        '!^'"^'   "''"'=^  •'^^  *««» 

Montreal    meflft^rtifofrATanT'-^l 

i»  Ws  place  an^tf„"sSS:"-^'''--'-mber.  rose 
-.d  the  charter  to  rHugh  ,^7™'  1.  '"^^'"^ 
return  for  large  contributioL  I'Vlp  ij^jr'^  "" 
general  election.      What  made  it  '■^'^*"* 

money  was  said  tn  h7     k  I    "'°"^  "'^^   '''^t  this 

capita'lists  F^  ftime  th  .'""''  ''°™  ^"-■-" 
and  though  a  CmmktJ         "■'''  were  not  believed, 

was  done!    but  tT     "7"  ''''°'"'''  ""'^'"^  "-^ 
the  secret  correspondence  between  Sir 
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public   of  letters   and   til  ,  P'"  ''"^  "'^'^^ 

donald    and    s!r    G^  f^r  T   ''^  J"""   ^^^- 
which  could  not  be  doubted  anH^!.       «^°"""^"«'   of 

*  H„,.  A,,„ntriL  1  "rtcs^ 
Sir  G„U  S,S,  1" ,;  Z  SLS  '"^'"-" 

iO'd;.      The    Govemor-eeneral    ti,-.„        ..   j    ^"^^^moer, 
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of  the  British  ^r It  esiT.'  ?"^  '"  ">'  '»^ 

o-ana.os.xursirr4%x->^r 

't  to  the  British  Privy  Coun- 
c;I;   It   passed   the   "Canada 
temperance    Act.-    better 
known  as  the   "Scott  Act  " 
«;hich    did    not    a    little    to 
check  drunkenness;  it  greatly 
purified     our     elections     by 
mtroducing    vote    by   ballot 
(1874)  and  enacting  that  the 
whole  general   elertion  must 
take  place  upon  a  single  day 
But    Canada     needed    more 
than  good  administration-  she 
needed  a  man  with  imagina- 
tion     and     this     Mackenzie 
Company  had  been   Hi=    .     7  t"       ^'"^    ""^^    Allan's 
Railway  was  a  tZj        ""f  ^*  ^  ^^^^ian  Pacific 
could  lot   4      He "  ":;   '""^  *"."  ''•^  ^""^  Minister 
lake    and    rTJer    ft  etches'h"" V° '^°°"^^*  '''^  ^-t 
fered   British    CoWh  ^    """^    ""^^  °^  ^^L   of- 

'-.  but  tent  It^  ^itrr'rar  '  "'^^^'"" 
that  the  Pacific  Province  wlnt  to  the  '^  '°/'°"'^ 
sion,    and     was    t,.M         T  ^  ^*^S*  °f  seces- 

by  the  tisZ-  tnd  sk!  fof  '"JL  ""r^"'""  '"^^'^ 
Lord  Dufferin.  ""^    Governor-general, 

The    "National   Pollcy."-Tust   at    thi=    »• 
swept  over  ihe  whr^i»  ,      u  ""'    '""^    there 

bankrupt,   the  cry  for  protection  grew  louder 
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and  louder.    A  little  before  this  tim» 
men  in  Ontario,  proud  of  th  "  ^°"P  °^  y°'"^8 

to  raise  her  to  a  pC  amon^'I  '"""''^  ""''  '^'»'-<=d 
an  association  knotn  as  Ca„a/  T^'  "^"^  ^"""ded 
did  much  to  fire  Cwadian?  !^  '"'  '  ""  '"^™'>«" 
-ncy  an^  for  in^ep^'^^^J"^  ^  ''-!-  ^or  self-suffi- 

So  far  as  MacdonaldTad  sTudi  d  tT"""  '""'^''^"*^- 
"eved  in  free  trade;  and' Just  as  '^ ^T.'""  "^  '^- 
cautiously  waited  for  a  time  A*  f'  '^""'^''^■•ation,  he 
1876  he  saw  that  protecSnw ou,J'^ '"  '""^  ^P™«  °' 
a  motion   in   the  HouL  of  C^  ^^"^^''  ""^^^d 

and  in  the  summer  of  t^e  same  °"'  ^''-'^^^ting  it, 
country  making  speeches  i^s  T'  """*  ""'""^^  *"« 
cal  picnics.      Sir  Charie,   T  ""^  ^*  ^'^^^  P°"«- 

Dazzhng  pictures  were  dTaw^"^,^  ^'"/^  --"^ed  him. 
of  factories  would  rL  t^™  »,  ""'  '*"  *^''™»«y'' 
depresMon  pass  away  as If  T°"'  '"'  '^°""''>'  ^"^ 
For  a  time  the  Liberal,  „  ""   wehanter's   wand, 

that  they  thought  oTt'ne  '"  ''"''^''  "''"  "'^  -<^-- 
but  the  members  from  Nova  L';°'"?"  *''^'"^^'^-- 
such  a  policy  w:.en  thTu  orn  ^^  ''^"'"''  *°  ^^^opt 

its  manufactured  art  cle  frZT  n'^''"'  ^  "^"y  ^' 
much  hesitation,  the  GoveZent^  ."'*'''  ^'"*^'-  ^^^ 
the  existing  Iow'tarf/a;d ^^r™-'  *°  ^*'^^  *° 
mto  the  camp  of  its  oonnn  »  ^.  P'^"""« '"''"^try 
1878  the  Liberals   were  at "  '°   *"'  election^ 

country  was  unhaprandM^'"  ^'^^'^^^''tage ;  the 
could   say   was   that   thu     ""P^^P^"-""^-  and  all  they 

"'eir  conLl,^ha?lXrrastV°f  T""'  '^^""^ 
fortunately  put  it  onlv  •'«!!  T    °^  ^^^^mselves  un- 

servatives.  on  he  other  ?  °."  ^'  ^'"^^'■"  '^^^  ^on- 
policy  from  whiS,  th  J  prottd 'rt"'*^'  '  ''^«-^^ 
The  country  chose  the  m^n     l       "'^  ^^°^^=t  results. 

thing,  reiecLg  tL^lhrjd'^h^raTl^^''  *\'°  ^°-- 
nature,  and  in  1878  returned  Ma^cdonild't:  p:^  by 
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a  large  majority.  His  finance  minister.  Sir  Uonard 
Tilley.  promptly  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  early  in  1879 
a  protective  tariff  was  inUoduced  known  as  "The 
National  Policy." 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

BI0HTB8N  YBA«8  OK  CONSERVATISM 

The  Canadlw  Pacific  Rllwy-The  new  Government  set 

1880  the  Canadian  PaciHc  Railway  Company  was  incor- 
pomted.  w,th  Sir  Donald  Smith  and  his  Jusi  J  S  "ceo" 
Stephen  (afterwards  Lord  Mountstephen).  as  its  chief 
members    and  set  to  work  in   1881,  splendMIy  baoS 

Never' did  T""'^^'""'"''  '""'  «-  Char^Tupt. 
Never  d.d  financiers  more  boldly  stake  their  all  uSn 

the  hazard  of  success;  never  did  politicians,  dependent 

upon  votes  for  everything  save  life  itself,  pan  a  folder 

ada  They  11  never  stand  it,"  said  more  than  one  1 
fnend  to  Sir  John  Macdonald;  but  the  Prime  Cis^ 
knew  the  people  of  Canada  better  than  th^t     Bv  the 

rrdr  2?oroS,^"  ^^^:  r ''-  ^-i-' « 

uw  in  cash,  25,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  about  670  miles 
of  railway  already  built  or  to  be  built  through  some  o 
the  most  difficult  parts.  Smith,  Stephen,  and  thrir 
fe  bw  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  embarked  the  r 
ast  dollar  m  the  enterprise.  Even  so,  it  seemed  for  a 
time  as  though  it  would  fail.  A  prominent  T=.n=.H 
newspaper  said  that  it  would  never  pa^  fTi  s  IxS  "  ,t" 
a  prominent  Canadian  statesman  laughed  at  the  fdea^,' 
bu.ld.ng  a  railway  through  a  "sea  of  mountain  .'bu 
the   courage   of  the   directors,    and   the   skill    of   the" 

SiLrr"''  ""'■  ^'"""^^•^^ '"  ^■"■^'")  Van  hIt 

triumphed  over  every  obstacle.     The  line  was  pusM 
rapidly  around  the  rugged  north  ..hor.  of  to'  .  SupS 
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miles  of  prtirie  Xre  the..  '^*'  "'""^  "  "'""'""d 

the  buffalo  a"d  the  „ian  17'  T  t"  '"""''''-"^  »ve 
equally  sava<re  hu„t.«  .^  V'''  ''"'"^"''''  "^ '"«°« 
Horse  PaTth,ou«h  rL  '7''  ""'  '""^'«^^  «-""■« 
was  discover  rn5  f„  T^  IT  ""  '"'^  ^'"^"'^  ""ich 
ready  at  the  b^  nS  1  ^^^  "'"^''y  "^"^  al- 

valleyofthepra^r  „H  T""'^'"-''  '^en  down  the 
'et.  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  "  h'"'  ""'  '°  ^""^'"'^  '"" 
city  of  Vancouver  ""  """^  """"'^  '^e  stately 

On^^:^i::\^::S-^^J-^--ad,on.  speed, 
six  miles  of  rail  in  a  day      A  't  ^  *''"  '"^""^  "^ 

be  fed  a  thousand  m Efrot'thf  h'""^°'  ■"'"  "'«'  *° 
every  difficulty  yielded  toX'  '"*•  °^  ■'"PP"'^^-  ^"1 
Home.  By  the  contract  thlr  "'^"""'"^  ^'''"  "^  ^an 
tenyearstocomoleteth  I  K  ""^"^  ^'"^  ^"^  S'^™ 
preyed  thatr  Srmtr"^h^^r:;t  T  t  '^•"^'^ 
hamlet    of   Craigellachie    in    tie    H    t  '"""^  ""'"^ 

Smith  drove  home  the  l,f  ,,  ,°^'"'''  ^'''  ^^^-aW 
transcontinenirX  Vh'e  :x^^^^^  ''^'  ^^"^^'^ 
the  Government  h»^         •  expense  was  enormous; 

relief  of  th^  Companv  ZLT  ''«""  *°  ^"""^  *°  *»■«= 
in  the  future  "rcanada  OnV"  T.  '"'"'"  ^""'""^'"^ 
Sir  Charles  Tuppe^trb^coXll^V/hT "'^  °' 

His  bag  and  r  a£:    t^^a;7ca!lr"  ''"  ''"''' 

that  were  needed      n^n^"        ^"  ^""^  '*^'  """""^ 
future  of  Canada  "'"°"  '  '"""^^  ''""«  the 

Discontent  in   the  North-West  — Tt..   nr   . 
^atedtoshowatoncetheheS-to'tLrclr^:: 
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states«e„  can  rise,  and  the  depth,  to  which  they  can 
«hed  when  ,t  was  used  to  take  out  troops  to  „,  el    a 

WO  the  half-breeds  on  the  Red  River  had  been  «n,„ted 

T  "Z^'u"'  '"""  "P""^'  '"  '^"■ement  of  their  0^ 
through  their  Indian  mothers  to  be  owners  of  ,.  7 
Most  of  them  soon  so>d  out.  and  went  we  t  to  jot  tS 
nends  „„  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  whe"  the 

=crtc-7;zri:™f 

settlers  who  were  already  on  the  spot      Su"ve>ts  w  re 

K  ver  m  1809.  Each  square  mile  surveyed  was  divided 
^nto  fo„,  quarter-sections  of  100  acres  each.  This  o te 
haif-Uce.   .:mply  meant  the  loss  of  his  farm     I ,  n        i 

than  before.   The  a'nswer  Jo tst  t"at  t'lhTf    "^^°'' 

agent        ,,  3pot  suggested,  ther^l^Harbtn;:^^^^^^^^ 
he  land  on  terns  forbidding  them  to  sell  it,  and  that 
m  any  case  ,t  would  have  been   better  to  give  them 
Othi    7.."'"''^   '"'"'   '"  ''"^   ''"^•"   into  rebemon 

with   the    coming   of    the    r.ilwav   c.mc   wWtc  ^'„ 
hundreds,  who  hunted  not  as  the  Indian  fo;  f^l^  but  ,;" 
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sport  or  for  the  splendid  robes.  Not  fewer  than  250  nnn 
buffalo  were  killed  annually.  The  great  herds  whS 
often  stopped  the  trains,  which  had  taken  days  to  pass  a 
fixed  pomt  dwindled  and  dwindled,  till  by  ^5  on,v 
a  few  hundreds  remained  in  private  parks  or  «n,MT.^ 
woods  beyond  the  North  Saskat^wan  °  .^  wlSe' 
man  was  to  come,  and  to  wm  from  the  soil  the  Jheat 
.      wh.ch  g^ves  life  to  n^illions.  then  the  buffalo  hadroro 

but  to  the  Indian  and  to  the  half-breed,  their  lot  seemed 
hard  mdeed  when  to  the  loss  of  their  great  source  of 
supp^,  was  added  the  neglect  of  the  cternment 

Kiel  Again.-One  or  two  white  men  on  the  spot  who 
knew  the  conditions  came  all  the  way  to  OttawaTo  press 
the   c,a,„,s  of   the   settlers;   they   themselves  collecTed 

S'  bu"  thrr    "P'^^^"*^«-''    -ong   them    thdr 
iiishop   but  the  Government  would  do  nothing     Finally 
a   deputation   tramped   700  weary  m=!es  into   Mnn! 
Where  Kiel  was  living  quietly,   Jnd   pers^ded  him  "o' 
come  back  to  lead  them  once  aeain      On  tZ 
of   Lord  Wolseley.  Rie,  had  ffedfTut  fn")  7    Thai 
done  good  service  in  stopping  a  Fenian  raid,  and  had 
got  some  sort  of  pardon  from  the  Governor.     He  was  after 
wards  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Provencher  but" 

Srft'rof  "tf "':' '"  ''''■  '•^  ''"  *°  ''^  United  sLes 
The  return  of  th.s  stormy  petrel  should  have  wakened  the 

2bth,  1885,  the  telegraph  flashed  the  news  across  Canada 
that  a  party  of  North-West  Mounted  Police  had  Sn 
repulsed  by  an  armed  band  of  half-breeds  at  Duck  Lake 
The  North-West  Rebemon.-ln  1870,  British  sofdiers 
had  put  down  the  Red  River  Rebellion ;  in  1885  Canrda 
had  grown  strong  enough  to  do  her  own  work      Under 

CaLd    '      «'""^  '''''"^*°"'  ^-^^'-  soldiers  unde 
Canadian  officers  such  as  Colonel  G.  T.  Denison  Id 
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^^'T'.rf""^"''  ^''^  ^^'^^y  P"^''^''  '°  the  Wuui. 
The  half-breeds  were  few  in  number,  but  in  the  wc'- 
ground  was  the  terrible  danger  of  an  Indian  ,  si  ° 
Luckily  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  Huason's 
Bay  Company  kept  most  of  them  quiet,  though  a  few 
young  braves  took  the  war-path  under  a  chief  known  as 
Big  Bear,  and  there  was  one  horrible  massacre  at  Frog 
Lake.     The  Rebellion  was  soon  put  down,  though  the 


North-West  Rbbbi.i,ion,  1885 

half-breeds  fought  well,  led  by  Gabriel  Dumont.  long  a 
noted  buffalo  hunter  and  Indian  fighter.  One  detach- 
ment under  Colonel  W.  D.  Otter  made  an  attack  on  some 
Crees  under  Poundmaker  at  Cutknife  Creek,  and  was  re- 
pulsed -.  .th  loss.  At  Fish  Creek,  too,  our  men  were 
checked,  but  mforcements  came  up,  the  rebel  camp  at 
Batoche  was  stormed,  and  a  few  days  afterward  Riel  was 
captured,  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  found  guilty, 
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-e  ti.e  Big  B^ aid  It  IZT,-  '~-     ^*  ^'''^ 
and  certain  others  given  terms  „f  "'""'  ^^"S^'' 

though  our  Canadian  sold  e  rfoulht""'''.?'""'"*-     ^"^ 
Kiel  deserved  his  fate  we  must  nn^^f  ''  ^"^  '^""^^ 

deafness  of  the  Govemir  to  the T  ''"'  '*  ""^  ^''^ 
breeds,  and  not  anv  relT!,   ,       ,       *''^""'  °^  "'^  half- 
part,  which  brought  on  a,  tSV:  ""^'"^  °"  *"- 
Edward  Blake -m/     u,  ^^"'^'^^'^  and  expense. 

an  election.  ifwhicrthrN;'"  T  ''''"'  "''^  ^^^'^ 
Conservatives  to  vi  Lf  Ma  T  ^  ^°'"^  '^^"'^'^  '''^ 
for  Canada  had  ru^n S  hi,  ^  t^'' '  ""-^^^^'"^  work 
succeeded  as  leader  ^  th.  ?  k  ■.  '"'*  '"  ^««°  J-^  ^as 
a  great  lawyer   a   '/t  or!t  'i'  '^  ^^"^^-^  ^lake. 

honour,  who  wrecS  Js  h  ',r'  '  *"""  °^  ""^^'"'-d 
the  service  of  clfai  tt  ^ta^^a  ''??'''"^^^  '" 
not  a  success.    He  had  t.L  I     ^^'^^  '^^^"'  «'as 

independence  and  had  dronnH  "^  I  '"''  °'  ^^"'*'^'^" 
Maclcenzie-s  caM„et,Mr  ^^^  ^  t^ t;^^''.^^"- 
agam;  immersed  in  his  own  f^  uf  '.  ^"  "-esigned 
donald's  charm  of  Znl^  At  S'.''  '^'^'^'^  ^^'=- 
still  advocated  Free  Tr.rf^  u,  „  '  ^""^  Mackenzie 
it  "was  for  us  i!:;:s^^e  ;  "'"^  ^'^^  ^^'''  "^-'^  that 

afterwards,  and  the  numSXm  Jrs  in":"^,*^"  ''^' 
save  Quebec  was  to  be  ch«n<rJ  ?      ^"^  province 

%ures.  As  a  resu^'oft  t  InTsIlto^^  T  "^- 
ent,tled  to  four  additional  s  l"s  Th,''°*^"° ''^'^^"^ 
Macdonald  claimed  that  in  ^I'J  °PP°nents  of 
encies  to  make  provsion  ^t  "^^'^"^  the  constitu- 
glected  the  counLTundar^  '"'^  '""'""'  ""'  ""^^  «- 
the  Grits,"  and  hS  '  W«"ed"  tr"'°"^  *°  "'"'^^ 
term  seems  to  have  h^^?  the  provmce.     This 

have  had  its  ongm  in  Massachusetts, 
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Charges  of  thisTffLce  ZTLIITT'^  '°  "'^  P^^^^' 
Liberals,  especially  after  th.^  ''"  "^^^  ''^  '^^ 
Conservative's  ha/.^^ou'^J^.^:;  °^^^  ^''^ 

fflent   of   themselves   by   the   Ont  ,       ""'^'' *'"^*- 

measure  however  raised   suchf  '"^g'^'ature.     No 

opponents  as  did  Ti^^^  J'^  -°n.  its 
years   Canada   has   followed   the   Br  ti  h  .  ''™"' 

committee,  composed  of  members  of  Lr''"''  * 
appointed,  and  scope  is  riven  to   ^  .  P^'*'"'   '^ 

within  certain  limits  pvTouslann  Ti^  °"*  "  P'^° 
Minister.  Previously  announced  by  the  Prime 

Bitterness  of  Feeling  in  1887     r„  100,   ■ 
Policy  won  him  still  anofhfr  v.^to'r^fo"  Tr        ''""°"^' 
This   was   a   time  of   inf»r,         7  "" '^°°'^''^^t'ves. 

French  in  Quebec  had  s'Tl^^T^'  '^'"^™^^«-     The 

of  Kiel  to  win  jusSe  for  1  .'  '''  "^^  '"'"'°" 
execution  had  rou  d  theL  ?"  '^""-P^'^ots,  and  his 
violence  of  their  iTnT  ^ '"°''   *°  madness.     The 

Where  on^o  M  do^'IXef  ^""^^  ^'"'^"'^^  «  °-*-- 
Wise  language  as.  "W^mu  f  u^eTr  ""'  ^"'^^  """ 
>s  a  British  country  and  th.  T  "'  ^'■"""'■^  tf-'^ 

French  Canadian  feilowsuEleT""'/'  '"''^  '"  ''^'"^  °"^ 
in  sentiment  and  t  acrthtm  tr",.^  T'^'  *'''^'"  ^""^h 
less  trouble  we  shil,  htve  '^"^''^''  ^^"^^S^'  '''- 

the  ballot  box  will  dedde  thi  "  "  T""  "  "'^  """^  ^^^t 
people,  and  if  that  i^  ?  ^^^'  •'""'"°"  ''^fore  the 
.ene'ration,  baylnet.t  sTp'  ^  f^  f^  ™^  '"  ^'''^ 
ment  in  the  North  wJt  ^  ^^^  "^''*-       Settle- 

Quebec,  and  Nova  sltl  ir  "'  '""^  "^"'  '"  ^^^ario, 
threw  all  the  influe' "  "fheirr'""'  ''""^  ^•"'^*^- 
of  the  Liberals.  In  spite  of  th  ^"""''"'"^"'^  ™  the  side 
by  a  lessened  m^f^  ty.  ^^G  j^ret"''^  T' *'°"^'' 
said  a  leading  Canadian'ncwspir  '""   '''"'"'"■" 
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desperate  at  being  so  .on/in  ClSttoo.'^p'fhrt 
of  conimercal  union  with  the  United  States      ^tw 
th.s  was  advocated  outside  Parlian,ent  by  a  numL" 
able    men,    especially   by   Goldwin    <^^ifh  """^"^  °^ 

En..ishn,an  who  hal  coL^totv^  in'Sadr  wTo'raM 
that  annexation   was  written  in   the   stars      Thl« 
Richard  Cartwright,  the  Liberal  leader  I  O^^  ' 

out  in  favour  of  commercial  union  even  at    ^"'''•'^: 
political  union.     The  thought  of  free  trade  wihV      °f 

This  was  fiercely  opposed  1 1  C^ rlXridllTo 
PoIiUcaffiL'^  \  '  "^  P'"""'"^"'  "^^  «"t-de  the 

tempts  by  sordid  means  and  mercenary  proffe  s  to  alure 
our  people  from  their  allegiance  ■■  "A  Rrfnl  °  ^""^ 
was  born;  a  British  subfect  I  will  di'"waVS\1/ 

plXrtl  '''  "-''"^'^  '^"  ^-^^  -restr^ted  r^d-- 
proaty  between  a  country  of  4,000,000  people  and  one  of 
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small  majori.esbutll^^""^''^  '''^  ^'^erals  had 
British  cSa  IrflLoTl^'r^™"^^'^  -'^ 
situation  which  prom^ldln  ."a^d  cTt'"'  .*'^'"'  ' 
that  the  majority  was  "a  thinl  nf  ^  ^."'"'"S'"  to  say 
The  Libera,  Lea't  was  coL^Ll  ^^'Z  21^'''" 
a  remarkable  letter  from  mX.  u  I  f  Publication  of 
fore  the  election.  an^hrr^Sed^^r^Sr,^-'  '" 
He  admitted  that  unrestri^t»^  Parliament. 

usmen,money,andmarSs  -t  tTT''^  """"''^  ^-^ 
unrestricted  re  iprSean  an^  h  u  °  '"'^  ""^^  "^"^^ 
incident,  or  at  any  rate  as  a  wH  .  '^  "°'""  ""'^  ^^  ^" 
political  union    for  which      7,™°'*  P'"'""''' °f 

-I.ebetterte;mrbr:';hrai7hetr„dtt;^  " 
commercial  independence"     Th       '"^  ^"rrender  of  our 

of  1887  he  had  bC rep  aced  ^  it ra[T  T  k^'^""" 
(afterwards  Sir)  Wilfrid^aurie  he  w^s  ^ni  tL  'bf" 
and  most  influential  ni»n  i„  t^  *"^  ablest 

the  Liberals  wTthoul  a Th^^  ''^^'^-  ^'"'  '^  '^"^  '^^^ 

with''Th^;'hfSTIfrM"j '" '"'  '^-'  -«  -t 

As  his  opp^tttn't\t^nru:iy'^.rir  ''^^^'-=- 

one  of  the  institutions  of  the  lan"dtadlSen  Jay  -  "h^ 

-o^^scticrr;£--T- 
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Eovemment  and  at  the  same  time  to  bind  our 
different  races  and  provinces  together.  Faith  in 
British  connection,  faith  in  the  high  destiny  of  Canada, 
faith  that  to  that  destiny  both  French  and  English  could 
contribute  much — these  were  the  principles  of  his  life. 
However  much  others  despaired,  he  never  lost  heart, 
and  to  those  who  love  much,  much  may  be  forgiven. 

Break-up  of  the  Conservatives. — He  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  John  Abbott,  who  died  in  the  next  year,  and  was 
followed  by  Sir  John  Thompson,  a  very  able  and  high- 
minded  Nova  Scotia  lawyer.  By  this  time  scandals 
which  were  mooted  just  before  Sir  John's  death,  were  be- 
ginning to  gather  s^bou'  the  Government;  most  of  the 
dishonest  contractors  and  low-class  professional  politicians 
had  attached  themselves  to  the  party  so  long  in  power. 
To  these  rascals  Thompson  was  determined  to  show  no 
mercy,  but  in  1894  he  dropped  dead  of  heart  disease  in 
Windsor  Castle  just  after  an  interview  with  Queen  Vic- 
toria. He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  hush  up  the  scandals,  but  it  only 
brought  them  more  prominently  forward. 

Refusal  to  /dmit  Newfoundland  into  the  Dominion. — 
In  1895  Bowell  and  his  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  George 
Foster,  made  the  greatest  blunder  since  Confederation 
and  rejected  the  offer  of  Newfoundland  to  enter  the 
Dominion.  In  1895  the  island  had  had  a  succession  of 
bad  sea  harvests;  both  the  local  banks  had  failed,  one 
paying  only  five  cents  on  the  dollar;  its  railways  were  un- 
finished;  and  it  was  practically  bankrupt.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances a  deputation  came  to  Ottawa  to  ask  for 
union  with  Canada;  but  the  Government  haggled  over 
the  amount  of  their  debt  which  we  should  take  over, 
and  the  Newfoundland  delegates  went  away  in  a  rage. 
When  we  think  of  how  much  Newfoundland  would  mean 
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to  us  whether  in  peace  or  war,  we  may  indeed  wish  that 
the  man  who  had  given  "better  terms"  to  Nova  Scotia 
could  have  come  back  for  one  hour. 

The  Liberal  Victory.— At  last,  in  1896,  this  broken- 
-Jown  Government  was  turned  out  of  power      In   1890 
Minitoba  had   abolished  the  Roman  Catholic  separate 
schools.     The  Catholics  claimed  that  these  were  granted 
to  them  by  the  Act  of  1870  which  established  the  province, 
but  as  the   separate   schools   were  not  established   till' 
1871,  their   rights   could   not   be  enforced  at  law     An 
appeal  to  the  British   Privy  Council  decided  that  the 
Dommion  Parliament  had  the  right  under  the  British 
North  America  Act  to  pass  what  is  known  as  remedial 
legislation.    Instead  of  consulting  with  the  province  and 
coming  to  a  friendly  arrangement,  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment proceeded  at  once  to  pass  an  order  re-estabUshing 
separate  schools  in  Manitoba.    Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell's 
position  was  very  difficult;  for  he  himself  was  an  Orange- 
man, and  the  Conservatives  in  Ontario  had  lately  been 
seeking  to  curtail  the  separate  schools  in  that  province 
Just  before  the  opening  of  Pariiament  in  1896,  seven  of 
the  ministers  resigned,  greatly  to  the  anger  of  the  Premier 
who  said  that  for  months  he  had  been  living  in  a  "nest 
of  traitors."     Sir  Charies  Tupper  then  came  back  as 
Pnme  Minister  from  London,  where'he  had  been  Canadian 
High  Commissioner.     If  any  man  could  have  saved  the 
situation  it  was  this  splendid  old  veteran,  but  the  great 
Liberal-Conservative  party  had  gone  hopelessly  to  pieces 
The  Prime  Ministers  of  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia  came  to  the   help  of  Laurier,   and  after 
eighteen  years  of  opposition  'he  general  election  of  1896 
was  won  by  the  Liberals. 
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ONTARIO,    1867-1913 

Sandfleld   Macdonald.— The   first   Premier   of   Ontario 
after  Confederation  was  the  Honourable  John  Sandfield 
Macdonald,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.    After 
his  appointment,  the  two  Macdonalds,  "John  S."  and 
"John  A.,"  "hunted  in  couples,"  and  thus,  though  his 
Cabmet  included  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  the 
majority  of  the  Liberals  of  the  province  formed  an  oppo- 
sition against  him.   For  four  years  Sandfield  Macdonald 
gave  Ontario  honest  and  economical  government,  and  by 
1871  had  piled  up  a  surplus  of  $4,000,000.   In  the  general 
election  of  that  year  he  had  against  him  Edward  Blake 
and  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  were  at  this  time  members 
of  both  the  Dominion  and  the  Provincial  House;  John 
A.  Macdonald,  who  would  have  helped  him,  was  away 
at  Washmgton.     One  of  his  last  acts,  persuading  the 
House  to  vote  $1,500,000  in  aid  of  railways,  to  be  spent 
by  the  Cabinet  as  it  wished,  caused  much  dissatisfaction. 
Sandfield  was  sure  of  success;  he  could  not  believe  that 
a  government  so  economical  as  his  did  not  please  the 
people;  thus  in  December,  though  eight  of  his  followers 
were  unable  to  attend,  he    called  pariiament  together 
was  defeated  by  a  single  vote,  and  was  compelled  to 
resign.     The  Liberals  now  came  into  power  and  held  it 
for   the    next   thirty-three   years.     For   a   few   months 
Mr.  Edward  Blake  was  Premier  of  the  province,   but 
when  an  Act  was  passed  in  1872  preventing  members 
from  belonging  to  both  Houses,  he  resigned  from  the 
Provincial  House,  and  his  place  as  Premier  of  Ontario 
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T  ^^Z!^  ^^^  Honourable  (afterwards  Sir)  Oliver 
Mowat  (1820-1903). 

Oliver    Mowat.- Mr.    Mowat    had    been    bom    in 
&ngston   where  he  had  been  a  law  student  in  the  sawe 
office  with  John  A.  Macdonald. 
In  1864  he  was  one  of  three 
Liberals  who  entered  the  Cab- 
inet of  Sir  E.  P.  Tach«,  and 
had  thus  the  honour  of  being 
one  of   the   Fathers  of  Con- 
federation.    In  the  same  year 
he  resigned  from  the  Cabinet 
to   become   a   judge,   but  in 
1872  left  the    Bench   to   be- 
come Premier  of  Ontario,   a 
position  he  held  till  1896.   He 
was  of  the  same  type  of  mind 
as  his  predecessor,  Sandfield 
Macdonald,     and    gave     the 
province   the    same   type   of 
government,  thrifty,  honest,  and  cautious,  though  -ather 
more  progressive. 

Cameron  and  Meredith.-In  the  year  of  Mowafs 
appomtment  Sandfield  Macdonald  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Conservative  leader  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Cameron 
who  m  1878  was  appointed  a  judge,  and  was  succeeded 
as  leader  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  W.  R.  Meredith,  who 
remamed  leader  till  1894,  when  he  also  went  on  the  Bench. 
Both  Cameron  and  Meredith  were  honourable  and  high- 
minded    men,    either   of   whom   would   have   governed 
Ontario  well.     Both  were  eminent  lawyers  who  entered 
parliament  at  great  financial  loss  to  themselves.     But 
It  was  their  misfortune  that  the  province  already  l^ad  in 
Mowat  a   Premier  with   whom  she   was  satisfied      4t 
one  election  at  least  the  Liberal  batUe-ciy  did  not  con- 
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cem  itself  with  principles  but  simply  said,   "Ontario 
cannot  afTord  to  dismiss  Sir  Oliver  Mowat. " 

The  Municipal  Loan  Fund. — On  coming  into  office 
the  Liberals  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  surplus, 
which,  after  some  discussion,  they  wisely  devoted  to  help- 
ing the  municipalities.  Many  of  the  Ontario  municipalities 
were  deeply  in  debt  to  the  province.  In  18.52  Sir  Francis 
Hincks  had  formed  what  was  called  the  Consolidated 
Municipal  Loan  Fund,  the  object  of  which  was  to  enable 
the  municipalities  to  borrow  money  cheaply.  Money 
was  borrowed  by  the  province  at  six  percent.,  and  then 
loaned  out  to  the  municipalities  at  eight  per  cent.,  which 
was  at  that  time  a  low  rate.  This  was  the  period  of 
railway  building,  and  many  of  the  small  munitijJuUties 
iwent  into  debt  to  the  province  far  more  than  th<.y  could 
ever  pay,  and  then  gave  tiie  money  in  subsidies  to  railways 
which  they  hoped  would  increase  their  prosperity,  but 
which  in  many  cases  went  bankrupt.  Some  municipalities 
found  themselves  unable  to  f  ay  the  interest  on  the  loan, 
and  the  government  did  not  dare  to  take  strong  measures 
for  fear  they  would  retaliate  by  returning  a  member  of 
the  opposition.  Seeing  that  no  pressure  was  put  on  them 
to  collect  the  interest,  even  those  municipalities  which 
could  pay  failed  to  do  so,  and  by  1873  they  were  in  debt 
to  the  pro'/ince  about  $12,000,000.  In  that  year  a  series 
of  resolutions  was  introduced  into  the  House  by  the 
Premier,  by  which  some  of  the  municipalities  were 
made  to  pay  up;  others  were  made  to  pay  a  part;  and 
the  rest  were  let  off.  The  provincial  surplus  was  distri- 
buted among  them  m  grants  for  hospitals,  schools,  court- 
houses, town-halls,  railways,  roads,  bridges,  etc.  Thus  the 
government  took  a  great  ^/eight  off  many  parts  of  the 
province  and  started  them  on  a  new  career  of  pro.sperity. 
Provincial  Rights.— But  the  great  struggle  on  which 
Ontario  now  had  to  enter  was  for  her  provincial  rights.  Sir 
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John  Macdonald's  ideal  was  a  great  and  united  Canada, 
governed  by  her  best  men  sitting  at  Ottawa.  It  did  not 
take  away  from  the  attractiveness  of  this  ideal,  that  at 
the  head  of  the  best  men  he  doubtless  saw  himself.  To 
Mowat  the  province  was  still  a  great  and  important  state, 
which  had  given  up  some  of  its  rights  to  the  Dominion, 
but  held  others  in  full  independence.  Mr.  Cameron  and 
Mr.  Meredith  took  the  side  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and 
Sir  Oliver  Mowat  was  able  to  pose  as  the  provincial 
champion,  and  thus  to  put  them  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  the  elections. 

The  Boundary  Disputes.— There  were  various  mat- 
ters on  which  the  Province  and  the  Dominion  quarrelled, 
such  as  the  rights  over  rivers  and  over  liquor  licenses, 
but  the  great  dispute  was  over  the  northern  and  western 
boundary  of  Ontario. 

Quarrels  between  Ontario  and  Manitoba. — Till  1791 
Ontario  had  been  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  By 
the  Quebec  Act  in  1774  the  western  boundary  of  the 
province  had  been  defined  as  running  from  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi  "northward  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  mer- 
chant adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hudson's 
Bay."  Part  of  this  land  was  now  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  The  question  at  issue  in  dividing 
the  remainder  was,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"northward?"  Sir  John  Macdonald  claimed  that  .t 
meant  "due  north,"  which  would  have  cut  off  Ontario 
about  six  miles  east  of  Port  Arthur;  Mowat  claimed  that 
it  meant  "in  a  northerly  direction  along  the  Mississippi 
River  to  its  source,  and  then  only  due  north."  They 
were  in  dispute  also  as  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Territory,  Macdonald  claiming  that  this 
was  the  Height  of  Land  between  the  rivers  Sowing  inlu 
Hudson   Bay   and   those  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
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and  Mowat  that  it  ran  some  three  hundred  miles  farther 
north.     The  matter  was  referred   to  three  arbitrators 
who  decided  unanimously  in  favour  of  Ontario,  and  rati 
the  northern  boundary  from  the  Winnipcj?  River  alone 
the  English  River,  Lac  Seul,  Lake  St.  Joseph,  the  Albany 
River,  and  James  Bay,  332  miles  north  of  the  Height  of 
Land,  thus  more  than  doubling  the  area  of  the  province 
This  decision   the   Dominion  Government  ignored,  and 
passed  a  bill  giving  to  the  province  of  Manitoba  part 
of  the  territory  which  the  a.bitrators  had  awarded  to 
Ontario.     The  result  was  that  the  Ontario  District  of 
Algoma   and   the    Manitoba   constituency   of   Varennes 
overlapped,  and  in  1883  the  provinces  came  into  collision 
over  some  lumber  cutters  near  Rat  Portage  (now  Ktnora) 
The   Manitoba  police  arrested  an   Ontario  bar-tender- 
the  Ontario  police  then  arrested  the  Manitoba  police' 
Manitoba  then  sent  in  troops;  but  enough  good  nature 
was  shown  on  both  sides  to  prevent  further  trouble 
The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Privy  Council 
with  the  result  that  the  judgment  of  the  arbitrators  was 
confirmed  and  Ontario  put  in  possession. 

Dispute  about  Crown  Lands.-The  question  then 
arose  whether  the  Ciovm  Lands  in  this  part  of  Ontario 
were  under  the  Province  or  under  the  Dominion.  Sir 
John  Macdonald  claimed  that  they  had  belonged  to  the 
Indians  and  had  passed  with  the  other  Indian  rights 
to  the  Dominion.  On  one  occasion  he  assured  a  Toronto 
audience  that  "even  if  all  the  territory  Mr.  Mowat  asks 
were  awarded  to  Ontario,  there  is  not  one  stick  of  timber 
one  acre  of  land,  or  one  lump  of  lead,  iron,  or  coal  that 
does  not  belong  to  the  Dominion  Government."  This 
question  was  also  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  their 
decision  confirmed  the  title  of  Ontario  to  the  lands. 
"The  little  Premier,"  as  Mowat  was  called,  h.-jd  thus 
beaten  Macdonald  all  along  the  line. 
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Development   of   Educ.tion.-The    most    important 
matter  left  to  the  provinces  by  the  British  North  America 
Act  IS  education.    Ontario  already  had  a  school  system 
built  up  by  Dr.  Ryerson.  and  in  1871  attendance  was 
made   compulsory.     In    1872   an    Agricultural    Collere, 
which  had  been  planned  by  Sandlield  Macdonnid,  was 
opened  at  Cuelph  and  did  much  to  encourage  scientific 
farmmg.    In  1876,  after  a  life  of  useful  service,  Ryerson 
resigned,  and  the  Government,  instead  of  appointing  a 
new  superintendent,  decided  to  place  education  under 
the  control  of  a  Minister,  with  a  seat  in  the  Provincial 
Cabmet.    As  Ministers  of  Education,  both  the  Honour- 
able  Adam  Crooks  and  the  Honourable  (afterwards  Sir) 
George  Ross  did  excellent  work.     Provision  for  Protest- 
ant and   Roman   Catholic  Separate  Schools  had   been 
made  m  the  Cr         n  Schools  Act  of  1841.     This  pro- 
vision was  discussed  from  time  to  time  and  changes  made 
in  the  law;  but  in  1863,  after  a  struggle  extending  over 
*wenty-two  years,   a  Separate  School  Bill  was   passed 
granting  to  Roman  Catholics  the  right  to  separate  schools 
the  ratepayers   in   aiiy  .nunicipality  being  allowed   to 
decide  whether  to  contribute  to  the  public  or  to  the 
separate  schools  of  the  province.     Various  amendments 
were  made  m  this  system  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1886 
the  opposition  accused  Mowat  of  having  given  to  the 
Roman   Catholic   Church   more   than   was   right      The 
bdok  of  selected  passages  from  the  Bible  for  reading  in 
schools,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Minister  of 
Education,  was  said  to  have  been  mutilated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop,  though  the  Archbishop's  only  sug- 
gestion was  that  in  the  Lord's  Prayer' "who"  might  be 
substituted  for  "which."     Ontario  had  had  enough  of 
thesp  religious  quarrels,  and  Mowat  was  returned  at  the 
elections. 
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Good  Work  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat.— From  this  time  on, 
his  position  as  Premier  was  never  seriously  in  danger. 
In  1896  he  accepted  the  position  of  Minister  of  Justice 
in  the  Dominion  Cabinet  of  bir  Wilfrid  I,aurier,  and  the 
Premiership  of  Ontario  passed  to  his  lieutenant,  the 
Honourable  A.  S.  Hardy.  In  the  honest,  humdrum 
work  of  keeping  the  laws  up  to  date,  laws  about  schools, 
transfer  of  property,  and  all  the  hundred  other  things 
that  make  up  our  ordinary  life,  Mowat 's  Government  had 
been  good.  It  codified  the  Municipal  Act;  it  passed  the 
Crooks  Act,  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures  which  slowly 
reduced  the  terrible  lamount  of  drinking  which  had  gone 
on  in  the  province;  for  almost  twenty-five  years  it  gave 
Ontario  honest  and  thrifty  administration.  In  this 
work  Mowat  was  helped  by  able  men,  of  whom  Ross  and 
Crooks  have  been  already  mentioned;  to  their  names  we 
must  add  that  of  Mr.  Christopher  Fraser,  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  than  whom  the  province  has  had  no  more 
wise  or  faithful  servant. 

The  Successors  of  Mowat.— Mr.  Hardy  remained 
Premier  till  1899,  when  ill-health  forced  him  to  resign  in 
favour  of  Sir  George  Ross.  These  successors  of  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat  did  much  good  work. 

1.  They  improved  the  municipal  system. 

2.  They  voted  large  sums  of  money  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  roads  of  the  province,  which  had  long 
been  torn  by  winter  frosts,  washed  »way  by  spring  floods, 
and  very  imperfectly  repaired. 

3-  They  opened  up  Northern  Ontario.  It  was  long 
supposed  that  in  the  country  won  for  us  by  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat,  north  of  the  Height  of  Land  which  separates 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  flow- 
ing into  Hudson  or  James  Bay,  there  was  nothing  but 
rock  and  lake,  fit  only  for  the  hunter  or  fisher;  but  in 
this  despised  region  a  splendid  belt  of  clay  soil  was  found, 
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and  in  1901  the  Government,  in  order  to  open  it  up 

?i^°.   R    ,      '"*°  "'  "■°'"  '"^'''  «^y  °"  the  Canadian 
Pacfie   Railway,     a   provincial   railway  known   as   the 

Timiskammg  and  Northern  Ontario 

Victoiy  of  the  Conservatives.-But  in  spite  of  this 

Z    T  ■    vt  ^°-"»»-t  of  Sir  George  Ross  became 

unpopular.     The  Liberals  had 

been  in  power  for  thirty-three 

years,  and  no  party  can  hold 

power  so  long  without  attract- 
ing to  itself  the  majority  of 

those  who  are  in  pohtics  for 

selfish  and  corrupt  motives. 

Though  the  administration 
was  not  inefficient,  the  prov- 
ince felt  that  a  change  would 
be  for  the  better.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1905,  at  a  genera,  election, 
the  Conservatives  under  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  James  P. 
Whitney,  won  by  a  large 
majority,   and  soon  gave  to 

worthv'^lf'r'*'."  "  T  '""^  "'^'^'^  ^''"-^d  them 
worthy  of  the  choice  of  the  province 

Improvements  in  Education.-The  education  system 
was  improved,  and  aided  with  far  larger  grants  of 
money.  New  Normal  Schools  for  the  4ter  trai W 
of  teachers  were  established;  measures  were  taken  to 
ra.se  salaries,  which  had  been  so  low  that  many  of  our 
best  teachers  had  gone  to  the  West.  Cont^uation 
Schools  were  established  in  the  rural  districts,  so  that 
pupils  unable  to  attend  a  High  School  could  get  practi- 
cally the  same  training  in  a  Continuation  ichool.  A 
system  of  mdustrial  and  elementary  technical  education 
was  cstabiisiied.     The  Umversity  of  Toronto  was  put 
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under  a  Board  of  Governor  and  ParUament  agreed  to 
give  It  yearly  one  half  of  the  succession  duties    a  sum 

the  School  of  Pracucal  Science  in  Toronto  was  made  one 
of  Its  Faculties,  and  the  Provincial  University  took  such 
a  leap  forward  that  it  now  trains  over  4.000  students  of 
whom  over  1,000  graduate  yearly.     Meanwhile  Qut^l 

rbo:t^Soider  °"  '^^  -^  ^°'^- ""  ^^  -"^^  •-- 

ne  Hydro-Electric  Commi8sion.-In  1906  the  Hydro- 
Electnc  Commission  was  appointed,  with  the  Honourable 
Adam  Beck  as  its  first  chairman.     Just  as,  at  the  end  of 

^s,mT  .  "^T^'  "'^  '^'"'"'"'y  °f  ^*^««  -nd  oi  the 
pos  .b.hty  of  smelting  iron  by  the  use  of  coal  brought 

S  th?  "..  7T  "  '"'''^  '"'^"^"^  Revolution.- 
1^1,  t.%^°r  °^^=«=tories,  of  great  cities,  and  of  ;o 
much  that  IS  distmcUve  w  our  modem  life;  so  toward  the 
end  of  the  nmeteenth  century,  industry  was  transformed 
by  the  discovery  that  water-power  could  be  harnessed, 
and  used  to  generate  electricity,  a  vaster  power  than 

C^  wf'l'"  '^'  ^"'■''^  """^  ^"^"^  water-powers  as 

Canada  and  the  discovery  of  this  "white  coal"  has 
begun  to  change  the  whole  face  of  Ontario.  From 
Niagara  and  from  other  falls  various  companies  beg^ 
to  generate  power,  but  in  1906  a  number  of  the  munii- 
palities  of  Ontario  combined  to  provide  power  for  them- 

^Tfl^I  J^"  Government  their  combination  grew 
mto  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  which  repre- 
sents most  of  the  municipalities  of  western  Ontario  is 
gradual  y  being  joined  by  more  and  more  in  the  centre 
and  east,  and  now  supplies  most  of  the  power  of  this  typr 
used  in  the  province. 

The  Railway  and  Municipal  Board.— In   the  same 
year  (1906)  a  Railway  and  Municipal  Board  was^ 
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pointed  to  decide  questions  at  issue  between  railways 
especjally  electric  railways,  and  the  aunia^S 
We  thus  see  that  in  Ontario  as  in  the  Dominion  we  a« 
findmg   he  value  of  government  by  Commission 

Local  Option  -The  laws  regulating  the  liquor  traffic 
were  strengthened,  especially  in  the  rural  distri!=ts,  where! 
under  a  system  known  as  Local  Option,  many  of  the 
mumc>pal.ties  have  entirely  prohibited  the  si  of  ^! 
toxicants.  In  order  to  ensure  the  pre  .r  observance  of 
so  s^-ct  a  law  and  to  prevent  the  f^quent  cha'g"  tta 
might  result   from   adoption  by  a  bare  majority    th!s 

7tTr:^  °f  "^  ''•""'^•^  "y  ^  municipality,  till  three 
fifth  of  the  electors  have  voted  in  its  favour.  Many 
people  hold  that  even  this  is  not  sufficient  restrictiW 

^  K^r','^®"'  ^""^  ^"^'"^^  ^^^'  ^^«  being  discussed 
by  both  political  parties.  =><-u5sea 

Development  of  New  Ontario.-In  19a3,  as  a  con- 
struction gang  was  working  on  the  Timiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway,  a  navvy  stubbed  hfs  ^ 
upon  what  proved  to  be  a  lump  of  almost  pure  s^lvl" 
h^  d.«x,very  was  followed  up,  and  the  province  found 

m^lff  ^^1,'*°^^  °f  this  industry  is  at  Cobalt,  338 
miles  from  Toronto,  and  103  from  North  Bay.  and  dis 
coverts  of  gold  since  made  further  north  at'^^orcupine 
and  other  points  show  that  Ontario  has  yet  to  realize  the 
fu  ness  of  her  riches.  The  provincial  govemment^S! 
ects  a  large  income  from  the  taxes  paid  on  the  silver 
taken  out  and,  in  1911,  to  aid  the  development  of  New 
^^mm'  ''''  "^^  "-''•  '-'^  '^  -  -"^''.  ^t  vot^ 
Increase  of  Territory.-The  provincial  railway,  the 
Timiskammg  and  Northe™  Ontario,  by  1910  had  reached 

cont^    ^,t''f  ''  '°°°""*'  "^'^  '^'  National  Trans- 
continental Railway.    In  1912,  after  much  negotiation 
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with  the  Dominion  and  with  Manitoba,  Ontario  obtained 
possession  of  the  territory  now  called  the  District  of 
Patricia,  with  an  area  of  146,410  square  miles,  making 
the  total  area  of  the  province  407,262  square  miles.  She 
was  also  granted  a  strip  of  territory  five  miles  in  width, 
lying  between  the  District  of  Patricia  and  the  Nelson 
River,  to  be  located  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  coast,  and  a  strip  one  half  mile  in  width  and  five 
miles  in  length,  to  be  located  along  the  south  shore  of 
the  Nelson  River.  These  give  access  to  Nelson  on  Hud- 
son Bay,  and  afford  ample  harbour  facilities  and  railway 
terminals.  The  railway  will  now  be  pushed  ahead  to 
this  point. 

The  Opposition.  —  Meanwhile,  there  is  an  active 
Liberal  Opposition,  under  Mr.  N.  W.  Rowell,  an  able 
and  high-minded  lawyer. 


i  i}; 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

THB  OTHER  PROVINCBS,  1867-1913 


The  Maritime  Provinces 

The  three  Maritime  Provinces  have  on  the  whole  profit- 
ed  least  by  Confederation,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  as  lato 
a.  1886  Mr  W.  S.  Fielding,  then  Premier.  t„  a  M 
election  on  the  platform  of  the  repeal  of  the  British  North 
Amenca  Act,  though  after  his  victory  nothing  was  done 
The  population  has  grown  but  slowly,  owing  first  to  the 
lure  of  the  United  States,  and  later  of  our  own  West 

«fr/f.,,''°"'°  ''^^'  ^^"  ^  ^»'»  I'^ed  and  died 
^en  Ihtl  rr  :f^^"-°'^-'  t  °f  history  the.^  ha 
been  Ittle.  The  Maritime  K.vinces  have,  •  however 
kept  ahve  m  the  Dominion  that  love  of  the  sea  which 

Bntish  Columbia,  and  with  the  growth  of  Canadian 
mterest  m  the  navy,  their  part  in  the  Dominion  will  in- 
crease in  importance. 

Nova  Scotia—I^umbering.  farming,  and  the  West 
Indian  trade  were  long  the  chief  industries  of  Nova  Scotia 
but  since  1893  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Com 
pany  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  mining  in  Cape  Breton, 
and  this  part  of  the  province,  long  the  poorest  now 
supplies  more  than  half  its  revenue.  Svdney,  the  centre 
of  the  indi^.  has  risen  since  1893  from  a  little  country 
town  of  3.000  to  be  a  city  of  30.000.  and  a  great  steel! 
making  industry  has  grown  up  beside  the  coal.     The 
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province  has  a  good  school    system  and  a  number  of 
small  universities,  of  which  Dalhousie,    at    Halifax,  is 
the  most  important.    In  1902  the  province  established 
in  connection  with  it,  a  well-equipped  Technical  College. 
Prince  Edward  Island.— In  Prince  Edward  Island  the 
main  industries  are  farming  and  fishing.    Its  fertility 
•makes  it  a  veritable  garden,  and  much  produce  is  exported 
to  Nova  Scotia  and  to  Newfoundland.  Wasteful  methods 
have  greatly  injured  the  fishing,  especially  for  oysters 
and  lobsters;  but  the  Provincial  and  Dominion  Govern- 
ments are  uniting  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Dominion  Commission  of  Conservation,  and  an  im- 
provement   is    probable.        In    1887    the    industry    of 
fur-farming  was  founded  in  the  Island,  and  since  1910 
has  greatly  increased  in  extent.      Few  furs  are  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  black  fox.     It  has  been  found 
possible  to  import  live  foxes  of  this  colour  into  the  Island, 
and  to  keep  them  in  captivity.     The  cubs  are  carefully 
reared,  and  large  profits  are  being  made  from  their  sale. 
The  grf  at-political  question  in  the  province  is  that,  whereas 
by  the  Act  of  Union  with  Canada  it  was  guaranteed 
regular    communication    with    the    mainland,    the    ice- 
breaking  steamers  which  are  supposed  to  keep  open  a 
channel  during  the  winter  are  not  powerful  enough,  and 
hardly  a  winter  passes  but  one  of  them  is  frozen  in,  and 
the  Island  cut  off  for  days  or  weeks.    There  is  a  per- 
petual agitation  for  a  tunnel  between  the  Island  and  the 
mainland,  but  the  cost  would  be  greater  than  the  whole 
value  of  the  Island,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  built,  though 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  provide  better  steamers. 

New  Brunswick.— In  New  Brunswick  the  main  indus- 
try is  still  lumbering,  and  its  great  forests  are  the  paradise 
of  sportsmen.  The  lordly  moose,  the  largest  of  the  deer 
tribe,  was  for  a  time  in  danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
buffalo;  but  the  province  has  wisely  made  and  enforced 
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Strict  game  laws,  which  preserve  a  sufficient  number  of 
between  St.  John  and  Halifax  there  has  been  great  rivalry 

Joth^w  R°'    '^•'1?'''  "  '''"'•"y  '""^^'"g '°  volume. 
So!l  ^'"""^  ^'^  """^^  ^°*'^  '"'ve  had  bitter 

rel>g,ous  quarrels  over  their  school  systems,  but  a  com' 
proimse  has  for  many  years  been  in  operation    by" 
tte  Roman  Catholics  have  in  pracUce  certain  pri'vUege 
though  m  theory  separate  schools  do  not  exist. 

Quebec 

The  Conservative  R^gime.-Sinc.  Confederation  the 
boundanes  of  Quebec  have  been  several  times  e-l^^e^ 

IL    f^    r  °'  ""'  *^^"*y  y^«^  ^"-^  Confed- 

eration the  Conservatives,  or  Bleus,  who  were  backed 
by  the  Church  held  power.  During  this  time  Queb  c 
was  too  often  the  prey  of  the  office  seeker  and  the  "  ^af' - 

Z..  T"^  T  °®'*  ^^  "^"^^'''  t'^"  ^-"^  frequently 
o^ted.  one  for  a  Frenchman,  one  for  an  Enghrman 

CathoH^  "'"'"""  '  ''^°'^^*^''*'  sometimes 'an  S 

Chauveau.-The  first  Premier  was  Mr.  P.  T    Chau 

^"n'at:^  ''*;'  tfT  '^'''''"^''  '"  Ontario  had 
been  a  Liberal,  but  who  now  joined  the  Liberal-Con- 
^rvatives.  He  had  written  stirring  poetry  ab^ut  the 
Reb^lion  of  1837,  had  afterwards  beeHorVa^/^r 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  was  person 
been'  '"^  °' f'^^^  "^^  No  one  could  have 
clth  1"°''  f^t"^  '°  P''^"^  "^"^  P«"^''  a-d  English! 
strong  for  him.  A  typical  incident  occurred  when  it  was 
proved  that  Mr.  Cauchon,  a  member  of  the  Cabine    L^ 
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while  a  member  of  the  Legislature  secretly  owned  the 
Beauport  Asylum  for  the  Insane  near  Quebec,  and  had 
drawn  about  $15,000  a  year  from  an  institution  largely 
supported  by  the  province. 

LetelUer  de  St.  Just. — A  few  years  later  occurred  a 
very  interesting  quarrel.  In  1876  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment appointed  as  Lieutenant-governor  h^r.  Le- 
tellier  dc  St.  Just,  a  strong  Liberal.  At  this  time  the 
chief  question  under  discussion  in  the  Legislature  was 
the  North  Shore  Railway  from  Montreal  to  Quebec, 
promises  of  aid  to  which  had  been  given  both  by  the 
province  and  by  the  municipalities  through  which  it 
was  to  pass.  As  a  result  of  corruption  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, its  route  was  altered  so  often  that  some  munici- 
palities refused  to  pay  up,  whereupon  the  Government 
intrxxluced  a  bill  forcing  them  to  pay,  and  granting 
authority  to  take  the  money  from  them  if  they  re- 
fused. This  was  passed  through  the  House  without  a 
word  of  consultation  with  Mr.  Letellier,  and  as  it  was 
the  last  of  several  instances  of  discourtesy,  he  angrily 
dismissed  his  ministry.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  the 
ground  that  they  had  behaved  corruptly,  he  gave  as  his 
reason  that  they  had  treated  him  in  a  manner  "contrary 
to  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown."  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Joly,  whom  he  then  called 
upon  to  form  a  Government,  held  a  general  election  but 
was  sustained  b}  a  majority  of  only  one. 

His  Dismissal. — Mr.  Joly  was  an  honest  and  able 
man,  tut  as  a  Protestant  bom  in  France  he  was  some- 
what suspect  by  both  the  habitant  and  the  Church.  He 
proceeded  to  enforce  rigid  economy;  unnecessary  offices 
were  done  away  with,  and  the  salaries  of  ministers  re- 
duced. Unfortunately,  economy  proved  more  popular 
to  preach  than  to  practise,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was 
defeated.     Meanwhile  the  Conservatives  had  come  into 
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?^rj'  ?**":/•  """^  *•■'  ^"""=^  ">«»•»*"  forced  Sir 
John  Macdonald  to  recommend  to  the  Governor-geneS 

1     r^u  "J  ^'-  '^'"""-     Unquestionably  on  the 
ground  which  he  had  given,  the  right  of  the  Lieutenant^ 

other  hand    by  giving  Mr.  Joly  a  majority,  though  of 
only  one,  the  people  of  Quebec  had  approved  h's  action 

J.L  hTv"""^™"'^'  "^^  sympathized  with  Letellie? 
referred  the  matter  to  the  British  Government,  b^t  they 
naurally  refused  to  interfere,  and  Letellier  wa  dis^ 
missed,  to  d.e  the  next  year  of  a  broken  heart 

the^T  "■~^°  '^  """  ^^'^'  "^u^^d  the  anger  of 
the  Ha^uan^  ,  ,^^  Conservatives  by  denouncing 

the  refusal  o,  the  Government  at  Ottawa  to  reprievf 

ui  Mr   H  '  'IT'  .''""°°  '""^y  --^  '"'»  So- 
under Mr.  Honors  Mercer,  a  brilliant  orator,  skilled  to 

sway  the  people.    Under  him  "Nationalism"  became  a 

power  m  Canadian  politics.    While  we  all  hope  tha^  he 

national^  ^  r'""  '"  '""'  *°  '"^^  ^^ness  of  our 
national  hfe    that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 

cla^f  r  °'.^'-  ^"°^''  ^''^^  often^seemed  to 
claim  for  the  province  of  Quebec  a  special  and  paramount 
place  in  the  Dpminion.  Mr.  Mercier  was  also,!f  poTsMe 
more  extravagant  than  his  predecessors 

The    Jesuit    Kstates   Act.-In   1888,   by  the   Tesuit 

Jesu  t  Order  had  been  abo.ished  by  the  Pope  in  1773 
and  Its  Canadian  estates  had  become  the  pr ^  o   th' 

butTh"-  ".,T.'""""''^  ^'^''^  revived' b^theC 
but  the  British  Government  did  not  return  the  estat^ 
which  at  Confederation  passed  to  the  province.  I„  S 
ment  f'T    i'^"'"""''  ---led  to  the  Jesuits,  in  pay! 

fJV^^  ^°^''  ^*  '"^^  ^^""^  time,  to  make  thin-^s 
even,  *bO,OOU  exti-a  was  granted  to  Protestant  M 
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This  calling  in  of  the  Pope  to  divide  Canadian  money 
among  Canadians  bitterly  angered  Ontario,  and  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  repeal  the 
proWncial  law;  but  tlje  majority  felt  that  whether  the 
Act  was  wise  or  unwise  it  was  the  business  of  the  province 
alone,  and  only  thirteen  voted  for  its  disallowance,  "the 
devil's  dozen,"  as  Sir  John  Macdonald  called  them,— "the 
noble  thirteen,"  as  they  were  called  by  others. 

Dismissal  of  Meivier.— In  ls91  Mr.  Merrier  and 
other  ministers  were  proved  to  have  taken  money  in 
connection  with  the  Chaleur  Bay  Railway,  and  were  dis- 
missed from  office  by  the  Lieutenant-governor;  but 
though  this  action  Was  very  like  that  of  Mr.  Letellier, 
every  one  felt  that  Mr.  Mercier's  conduct  was  too  bad  to 
be  defended,  and  in  the  ensuing  election  the  Conser- 
vatives won  by  a  larg-;  majority. 

Improvements  in  Government— By  this  time  both 
parties  felt  that  this  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  must 
come  to  an  end,  and  both  joined  in  establishing  a  more 
honest  and  effident  government.  The  making  of  paper 
from  pulp-wood  has  become  a  great  industry,  and  has 
been  wisely  aided  by  the  province.  In  education,  the 
gifts  of  many  generous  men,  such  as  Lord  Strathcona 
and  Sir  William  Macdonald,  have  made  McGill  Univer- 
sity one  of  the  best  in  the  world  in  medicine  and  in  all 
branches  of  practical  science;  by  the  foundation  at  Ste. 
Anne-de-Bellevue  of  a  great  Agricultural  College  in  con- 
nection with  McGill,  Sir  William  Macdonald  has  greatly 
raised  the  standard  of  fanning,  and  the  province  has 
wisely  co-operated,  especially  in  dairying.  The  present 
Liberal  Government  under  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  has  gov- 
erned the  province  honestly,  has  developed  the  country  by 
large  contributions  to  the  building  of  good  roads,  and  has 
improved  education  by  building  technical  schools  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec  and  by  trving  to  raise  the  absurdly 
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low  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  rural  districts.  Whichever 
party  is  in  power,  we  shall  have  no  repetition  of  the  day* 
of  Cauchon  and  Merrier.  There  is  still  a  "nationalist" 
party  with,  however,  a  more  moderate  programme  than 
that  of  Mercier,  and  its  leader,  Mr.  Henri  Bourassa  has 
always  stood  manfully  for  honest  and  progressive  ad- 
mmistration. 

Manitoba 
Manitoba  was  long  the  stormy  petrel  of  Dominion 
politics.  First  came  the  Rebellion;  then  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  building  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway;  then  a  long  but  successful  fight  with 
that  railway  (which  by  its  contract  had  been  given  a 
monopoly;,  for  the  right  to  allow  American  lines  to  enter 

naon''!Sr''"'c.  '''"  "'^  ''""'*'°°  °'  '^P"^^'"  ^<=hools 
(1890-96).  Since  then  the  province  has  steadily  gone 
ahead.  Whereas  in  1885  it  had  but  one  line  of  rails  it 
has  now  a  network  of  railways  equalled  only  by  o'nt- 
ano.  In  1912  its  boundaries  were  extended  to  the  north 
to  give  it  access  to  James  Bay  and  Hudson  Bay.  and 
there  is  no  cloud  upon  the  sun  of  its  prosperity. 

Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 

The  North-West  Mounted  PoUce.— In  the  West  the 
great  feature  has  been  the  creation  of  two  new  prov- 
mces.  From  1870  to  1880,  in  the  country  between  Mani- 
toba and  the  Rockies,  the  Indians  were  being  plied  with 
hquor  by  lawless  fur-traders.  Bands  of  American  Indians 
^pecially  of  the  warlike  Sioux,  fled  across  the  border  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  In  1874  the 
North-West  Mounted  Police  Force  was  established,  and 
there  is  no  finer  record  in  Canadian  history  than  that  of 
this  band  of  heroes,  who  kept  order  in  all  this  vast  re- 
gion, administered  impartial  law  to  red  man  and  white 
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alike,  and  made  the  history  of  our  West  so  peaceful  and 
quiet  compared  to  that  of  the  American  West,  with  its 
Indian  wars,  its  "Bad  Men,"  and  its  sordid  lawlessness. 
In  the  year  of  its  establishment  the  men  marched  from 
near  Winnipeg  to  the  base  of  the  Rockies  where,  among 
the  Blackfeet  Indians,  Colonel  Macleod  was  left  to  destroy 
the  illicit  traffic  in  whisky.    They  were  at  first  about 
300  in  number,  but  were  gradually  increased  to  1,000, 
and    made  their  headquarters  at  the  newly-established 
Fort  Rcgina.     Many,  for  a  time  most,  of  the  "Riders  of 
the  Plains"  were  young  Englishmen,  who  had  found  the 
home  land  too  narrpw  for  their  roving  instincts.     For 
many  years  they  were  all  in  all  to  the  West,  filling  every 
position  from  that  of  fire  patrol  to  that  of  impromptu  doc- 
tor, or  journeying  hundreds  of  miles  amid  trackless  snows 
to  arrest  a  criminal.     No  matter  how  deep  the  snow,  no 
matter  how  far  the  ride,  no  matter  how  fierce  and  wily 
the  Indian  or  the  American  gambler,  the  Police  saw  that 
the  law  was  observed.     Their  noble  record  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  Canadian  history.     A  hundred  stories  could 
be  told  of  their  daring  and  skill,  a  hundred  of  their  gentle- 
ness and  willing  help  to  the  pioneers,  not  one  to  their 
shame. 

Growth  of  the  West.— As  population  grew,  the 
Dominion  set  aside  from  the  vast  areas  of  the  West  four 
territories,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Atha- 
baska  (1882),  with  certain  rights  of  self-government, 
but  under  greater  control  from  Ottawa  than  the  prov- 
inces. They  were  policed  by  the  North-West  Mounted 
Police,  who  during  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  kept  order  among  the  navvies  and  soothed  the 
fluttered  and  suspicious  Indians.  In  1905  population  had 
so  increased  that  the  four  territories  were  formed  into  two 
provinces,  most  of  Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan  being 
united  into  the  province  of  Suskatchewau,  and  most  of 
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Intfl'^'  T  '"'°  ^"*'^-   ^'"°  ^h"  bill  was  brought 

Wished  to  ,eave  .he  „e.  JroWr^' J  Uer  o7S 
own  system;  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church  wa  anxbus 
to  see  separ-  te  schools  established.  The  Liberal  Gov™ 
ment  finally  Uccided  upon  a  plan  which  giv^^Su  ™h 
certam  pnv.leges.  though  much  less  than  she  had  desS 
School  systems  have  been  set  up.  which  compare  Svouf-' 

19  0  "  H     mf  °'  'l:'^  ""'"  P~^'"-'-  ''  '"'-d  that  ^ 
1910  and  1911  a  school-house  a  day  was  built  in  each 

provmce.     At    Saskatoon    and    Edmonton,     provincW 

un.vers.fes  have  been  founded,   with  widely  extendi 

™     ■AtT,"'""'"'"'^-    '""  «-^    P"-  tt  e 
uture.     At  Calgary,  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Edmon 

ton  a  college  has  been  founded  which  is  exacted  to 
develop  ,„to  an  independent  university.  New  experi 
ments  m  legislation  are  being  tried,  chiefly  wifh  a  Wew 
to  prevent  the  keeping  of  land  out  of  Ltivation  by 
specula  ors  The  heroic  period  of  the  West  is  over"  the 
day  of  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  is  gone,  and  that  if 
Je  r>ol,ce  ^  passing;  but  there  is  a  deeper  romance  ,n 
he  o^lm  L'lr''  °'  *':  ''^  "'  mill..ns,  and  as  re"l  a 

sch^ranH        """  ""°  """^^  "'"  "■"=•  ^^^  ^^»  "uild 
schools  and  universities  to  prevent  the  thoughts  of  the 

lo^r^et  '^"^  "^'"^ '''-''''  *"  ''^  -'^  -^«S 

British  Columbia 

British  Columbia  has  as  its  chief  industries  lumbering 
font  farming,  mining,  and  the  canning  of  salmon.     No 
part   of  Canada  is   more  interesting  than   this   Pacific 
Provmce  with  its  varied  resource   its  d«ii"h*fu!  -i^aia" 
.ts  wild  mountains  and  fertile  valleys,  its  toLg  inlnted 
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sea-coast  which  recalls  the  celebrated  fiords  of  Norway 

has  been  that  of  the  supply  of  labour.    For  a  time  it 
wa^  hoped  to  solve  this  by  allowing  Oriental  Lai^ation 
under  restrictions,  but  the  desireto  keep  thTpSc^ 
the  home  of  a  white  race  has  been  too  strong  to  aTow 
of  th.s  solutK,n.     Many  of  tHe  present  labour  org^ 
fons  are  affihated  with  those  of  the  United  Statefrnd 
the  provmce  has  more  than  once  been  ham^  by 
Ubour  quarrels  which  were  really  produced  by^ulels 
beyond  her  borders.     The  provincial  history  VasW 
a  story  of  squabbles;  quarreis  between  ri^l  firLfo? 
oanners,  and  betwee'n  Canadian  masters  and  InZ  or 
Japanese  workmen;  quarrels  between  owne^  and"  e„ 
n  the  mines  and  the  smelters;  quarrels  between  the  fmk 
f^ers  and  the  railways,  which  would  noTbild  ^e 
desired  branches.    But  these  quarrels  are  now  at  an  end 
and  the  Pacific  Province  is  advancing  as  fast  as  anv 

fflaking  and  of  railway  construction  is  being  pursued 
and  tie  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  pi^X^^e 
being  rapidly  opened  up. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

The  Dominion,  1896-1913 

Preferential  Trade.-No  man  had  studied  the  career  of 
bir  John  Macdonald  with  more  attention  than  Mr 
Uuner  and  though  a  new  party  was  in  power,  the 
pnnoples  of  the  old  leader  were  continued.  In  6pvo- 
sition  the  Liberals  had  advocated  Free  Trade,  but  thev 
soon  found  that  too  violent  a  change  would  up  the 
busmess  of  the  country,  and  though  they  modified  the 
National  PoUcy,  they  did  not  reverse  it.  Mr.  Uurier  had 
Z'^u  "'^^  commercial  union  with  Great  Britain 
would  be  better  than  with  the  United  States,  if  it  TZ 

°K^^f  o^°i  '°  ^^^^  ^''  ^'°««*  Minister,  the  Hon- 
ourable W.  S  Fielding,  brought  in  a  tariff  of  which  the 
most  stnkmg  feature  was  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  all 
articles  imported  from  Great  Britain.    This  preference 

^""^  •"  ^oL""^'  ^'"  '""'^-l  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
and  m  1900  to  thirty-three  and  one  third  percent  it 
was  f.om  the  first  very  popular;  Canadians  felt  that 
at  last  we  were  domg  something  for  the  land  which  had 
done  so  much  for  us.  Not  only  did  it  make  British 
goods  cheaper,  but  by  increasing  the  amount  of  them 

c^f{  ?  ^r    '^"''  '•''•'"  "'^'''^  ^^''^  °"^  wheat  and 
catUe  to  England  to  bring  back  a  return  cargo 

-nie  Colonial  Conferences.-By  this  time  the  British 

sp.nt  of  ■X.ttle  Englandism."  of  which  we  have  spoke^ 

had  passed  away,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  spirit  of 

Impenahsm,   which  aimed  at  the  closer  union  of  the 

Empire^    In  1887  tiie  first  Colonial  Conference  was  held 

in  Urndon,  at  which  representatives  from  all  the  self- 

govemiag  colonies  met  those  of  Great  Britain,  to  talk 
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over  the  affairs  of  the  Empire;   in  1894  the  second  was 
held  in  Ottawa,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment;   the   third  in  London,   in   1897,   during  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,   when  that  great 
sovereign  celebrated   the  six- 
tieth year  of  her  reign.      At 
this  Mr.  Laurier,  who  in  this 
year  was  knighted,  was  by  far 
the  most    picturesque  figure, 
and  won  the  heart  of  many 
a  British  audience  by  eloquent 
spt«ches   in    which    he    told 
them  of  Canadian  loyalty  to 
British  ideals  and  British  con- 
nection.   He  was  at  this  time 
urged  by  prominent  members 
of  the  British  Government  to 
offer   Great  Britain   free   ad- 
mission of  British   manufac- 
tures into  Canada  in  return 
for   a  preference  to   our   farm   products  in  the   British 
market,    but   this  he   cautiously   declined    to    do.       In 
the    next    year,    however,    Sir    William    Mulock,    then 
our  Postmaster-general,   in  spite  of  the   opposition    of 
many  British  officials,  succeeded  in  persuading  both  the 
mother  counUy  and  the  great  colonies  to  introduce  a 
two-cent  postage  rate  on  letters.     This  does  not  sound 
exciting,  but  it  meant  that  thousands  of  people  through- 
out the  Empire  could  now  write  to  each  other  two  or 
three  times  as  often  as  before,  and  were  thus  two  or 
three  times  as  c)osely  united.    It  was  a  real  link  of  Em- 
pire, which  was  followed  up  some  years  later  by  Mr. 
Lemieux,  Sir  William's  successor,  who  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  Great  Britain  allowing  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines to  be  sent  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 


Snt  WiLfRiD  Lauribk 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR 
The  South  African  War 
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But  Canada's  loyalty  to  the  Empire  was  to  be  shown 
m  ways  more  arduous  than  the  granting  of  a  trade  prefer- 
ence     The   relatione   between   Great   Britain   and   the 
Dutch-speaking   Republics   of   the    Transvaal   and   the 
Orange  Free  State  in  South  Africa  had  long  been  unsatis- 
actory.  and  .n  September,  1899,  war  broke  out  between 
Uiem.     At  once  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  swept  over  the 
Empire,  for  the  first  time  since  the  great  Pitt,  all  Britons 
thrilled  with  a  common  enthusiasm.     In  sea-girt  New 
Zealfiiid,  on  lonely  Australian  sheep  farms,  on  the  prairies 
and  the  mountains  of  Canada,  the  young  nations  heard 
the  call  of  the  blood.     Many  Canadians  volunteered  for 
service,  and  in  October  the  British  Government  sent  a 
request  for  an  official  contingent  of  imantry  to  be  ra.^d 
m  Canada,  to  be  taken  over  and  paid  by  Great  Britain 
as  soon  as  it  reached  South  Africa. 

Tue  Canadian  Contingent.  -To  provide  such  a  con- 
tingent was  a  new  thing  for  us  to  do.  Canadians  had 
often  before  fought  well  for  the  Empire,  but  never  before 
had  our  Government  officially  taken  part  in  the  Empire's 

^^^co.  Y°'""*^'"  ^^  '^°  ^^'^^d  f°'-  the  Crimean  War- 
in  1884-5  recruits,  including  a  body  of  voyageurs,  had  been 
sent  to  the  war  in  the  Sudan;  but  the  Government  itself 
had  taken  no  official  action.     To  send  troops  to  South 
Africa  was  thus  a  new  departure.     What  made  the  matter 
more  difficult  was  that  Pariiament  at  the  time  was  not 
in  session.    English-speaking  Canada  was  hot  for  war 
while  many  of  the  French  sympathised  with  a  small 
nation  struggling  as  their  fathers  had  done  against  the 
might  of  Great  Britain.    One  of  their  leaders.  Mr.  Henri 
Bourassa,  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament  as  a  protest 
against  any  action  by  the   Government  before  Parlia- 
ment was  called  together,   but  the  cry  from  Ontario 
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and  the  West  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  Cabinet 
resolved  to  send  1,000  men,  and  on  October  30th  the 
first  Canadian  contingent,  recruited  at  various  points 
m  every  province   from   Vancouver   to   Halifax,    sailed 
from  Quebec.    In  the  war  which  followed  our  Canadian 
troops  did  well,   and  no  matter  how  long  the  march 
always  came  into  camp  with  a  cheery  song 
T     P""<!«'»«^K--Early  in   1900,   they  took  part  uuder 
Urd  Roberts  m  the  relief  of  Kimberley,  and  the  cha^e 
of  General  Cronje.    The  Boer  leader  had  been  lying  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Modder  River  between  the  British 
and  Kimberley,  but  ^  flank  movement  compelled  him  to 
break  up  camp  and  make  a  dash  ior  safety  along  the 
nver.     At  Paardeberg  he  was  brought  to  bay,  and  here 
on  February  18th,  1900,  the  Canadians  had  their  first 
experience  of  real  warfare.     They  had  been  for  twenty- 
four  hours  under  arms;  they  had  marched  twenty-four 
miles,  and  during  all  this  time  had  had  no  food  save  in 
a  few  cases  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  sip  from  a  flask      Toward 
evening,  after  a  long  day's  fighting,  a  British  regiment 
came  up,  and  their  colonel  "proposed  finishing  this  busi- 
ness with  the  bayonet."     Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Caaa- 
diaas  also  fixed  bayonets  and  charged,   but  though  a 
gallant  rush  brought  them  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Boer 
entrenchments,  no  human  valour  could  face  the  fire  that 
beat  upon  them,  and  Canadian  and  Briton  alike  had   o 
fall  back.     Canada  heard  with  pride  and  sorrow  that  on 
that  day  twenty  of  her  sons  had  been  kUled,  and  eighty 
wounded.     During  the  night  General  Cronie  made  an- 
other attempt  at  flight,  but  was  again  brought  to  bay 
and  on  February  27th,  the  an,.,   ersary  of  the  British 
defeat  at  Majuba  Hill  nineteen  yrars  before,  a  dashing 
attack  in  the  early  dawn  brought  the  Canadians  up  to 
within  eighty  yards  of  the  Boer  trenches.     That  second 
charge  cost  them  over  forty  killed  and  wounded,  but  it 
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The  Second  Contingent. -Meanwhile  another  Cana 

1,320  m  number,  had  sailed  under  command  of  Colonds 
Ussard   and   Herchmer.     One   of   the    battrH«       ^ 
Major  Hudon  was  sent  by  sea  from  Cape  Tow"!  Bdr" 

marches  across  country  was  in  time  to  join  the  fo^es 
wh.ch  reheved  Colonel  Baden-Powell,  the  gauLt  de 
fender  of  Mafeking.     Both  the  first  and  seco'^  "Itt 

rLtrif  ""^"^  ^^'"^^'  '""^'^  ^-^  Bloemf^ntl 

Strathcona's  Horse.— Early  in  Tanuarv    lonn    t     j 
S^thcona.    who  had  succeed^  Sir'Th^^es  Tppe'TI 
High  Commissioner,  offered  to  equip  a  regiment  T>^ 
Rough  Riders  at  his  own  expenL  \hirgen  "o^  ^S^ 

w^  tll^'''^'  •^'^  '"  ^"^  Strathcona-s "s^ 
which  had  been  recruited  in  the  West,  embarked  at  hLT 
te  under  Colonel  Steele,  and  did  good  service  duX 
the  campaign  The  Canadian  Government  also  ZZ 
took  to  gamson  Halifax,  thus  releasing  the  S 
regiment  there  for  South  African  service 

LibenU  Victory  in  I900.-Toward  the  end  of  the  war 
however,    while    many    Canadians    were    recrui?e^    to 
Bntish  corps,  our  official  contingents  came  home,  and 
others  were  not  sent  out.    Many  felt  bitter  rt  the  wkh 
drawal  of  our  Government  from  the  fight,  at  our  aUow" 

Sir  Wilfnd  Launer,  like  Macdonald,  knew  that  Canada 
was  a  hard  country  to  govern,  and  felt  that  to  go  fur 

X:tL7T^r  ^"^'"^-  ^"  "'^  «enerai°ru"o„ 
^  twLh  ^*  "'^  ^''^^'-'^  "  Quebec  as  lacing 
too  fanghsh,  m  Ontario  as  being  lukewarm;  and  though 
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he  spoke  eloquently  on  "the  pride  of  the  consciousness 
of  our  rising  strength,"  and  hoped  that  the  war  in 
which  they  had  fought  in  common  might  bind  together 
the  two  races,  in  Ontario  he  was  left  in  a  minority.  In 
Quebec,  however,  the  French  Prime  Minister  was  in- 
vincible and  carried  fifty  seats  out  of  sixty-five,  and 
over  the  whole  country  the  Liberals  were  in  a  large 
majority. 

The  Alaska  Boundary  Dispute 

Gold  in  the  Yukon.— Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war  in 
which  we  had  helped  England,  a  boundary  dispute  with 
the  United  States  oc'curred  in  which  England  helped  us. 
Though  the  Church  of  England  had  for  many  years 
maintained  missionaries  in  the  Yukon  Territory,   and 
though  miners  had  been  hunting  for  gold  in  the' river 
beds,  few  Canadians  in  1895  could  have  told  whether  the 
Yukon  was  in  Alaska  or  in  Keewatin.    But  in  that  year 
some  rich  strikes  of  gold  were  made,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  sent  in  a  detachment  of  Mounted  Police  to 
keep  order.     In  1896,  gold  was  found  in  great  quantities 
on  the  river  Klondike.    Once  in,  the  winter  snows  on  the 
mountain  passes  prevented  egress,  but  at  last  in  1897 
the  ice  broke  up,  and  a  little  steamer  started  up  the  Yukon 
with  a  ton  and  a  half  of  gold  in  the  purser's  cabin,  and 
with  blankets  full  of  gold  dust  lying  about  the  deck. 
When  this  precious  freight,  worth  over  8900,000,  reached 
Seattle,  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  slope  went  wild,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1898  there  was  a  rush  into  Dawson  City, 
the  headquarters  of  the  diggings,  which  recalled  the  old 
days  in  California.     Over  the  mountain  passes,  deep  in 
snow,  went  men  and  women,  carrying  on  their  backs  food, 
clothing,    all    that   they   possessed.     Among   them   the 
North-West  Mounted  Police  went  to  and  fro,  and  kept 
the  Queen's  peace  as  they  had  done  on  the  pl.ojns;  and 
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Whereas  in  California  law  and  order  had  been  defied 
whereas  at  this  very  time  in  the  Alaskan  diggings  men 
were  shot  down  in  broad  daylight  in  the  open  stSet  !n 
Daw.„C.ty  life  and  property  were  as  ^c„re  :;•:„" 

The  Lynn  Canal.-Into  this  new  territory  evervbodv 
and  everyth  nghad  to  go  through  the  two  AlaTkarpTrS 
Dyea  and  Skagway,  at  the  head  of  a  long  arm  of  2  sea 
called  the  Lynn  Canal,  and  though  we  were  given  the  pnv 
•lege  of  bnngmg  goods  through  "in  bond  "  it  was  not 
peasant  thus  to  be  dependent  on  a  foreign  pow^  A„ 
attempt  was  made  to  find  an  overlan"^  rouTe  frot 
Edmonton  but  >t  proved  impossible,  and  more  than  on" 
man  who  tned  U  died  of  starvation  and  scurvy  amo"g 
the  snow  and  the  momitains.  Then  the  question  waf 
ra.^d  whether  Dyea  and  Skagway  did  not  lllyZ::; 

FraS-'?SS'7f;r'^7^T"^''""*''^^°"™«=y°fSimon 
f  raser,  (1805-7),  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  been 
pushmg  Its  operations  westward  across  the  Rockies  t^d 
smce  the  foundation  of  Astoria  had  been  seeking  f";  furs 
along  the  Pacfic  Coast.    Meanwhile  the  RussiL-Ame 

L'm  Sitl    "°'.'^°'"''^"^  '•^'^  "^'^  P-^'-S  -"thCi 

Bri^in  ;  '^'^  ■"  '^^^'  '"  ^""'^  ^  <^°"i^i™.  Great 
Bntam  and  Russia  settled  by  treaty  the  b<^unda^ 
between  New  Caledonia  and  Alaska  Russia  finZ 
agreed  to  accept  54°  40'  as  her  southern  limit;  north  S 
that  she  demanded  a  strip  of  land  along  the  coast,  in  order 
tocai^on  her  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  boundar^ 
was  therefore  drawn,  starting  at  the  south  point  of  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  all  of  which  was  to  belong  to  Russia,  and 

sixth  parallel,  whence  .t  was  "to  follow  the  summit  of  the 

mountams  situated  DaraUH  t"  th-  —=-  -      '— 

point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  degreeli  west  longitude" ' 
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that  is,  as  far  as  Mount  St.  Elias.  At  no  point  was  tfie 
!ine  to  go  farther  inland  than  ten  marine  leagues  (thirty- 
five  miles). 

The  United  States  Buys  Aluka  from  Russia.— In 
1867  the  United  States,  partly  in  the  hope  of  hemming  in 
Canada,  bought  Alaska  from  Russia  for  $7,200,000. 
The  American  flag  was  formally  hoisted  at  various  points, 
among  them  the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal;  administration 
of  a  sort  was  carried  on  by  Americans,  and  prisoners  were 
taken  to  Oregon  for  trial.  Now,  however,  that  a  new  value 
attached  to  these  litUe  posts,  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
looked  more  closely  ii^to  the  matter,  and  finding  that  one 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  would  leave  the  head  of  the 
Lynn  Canal  in  British  territory,  lu-ged  arbitration. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  Agree  to  Ar- 
bitrate.—The  United  States  was  in  no  hurry  to  arbitrate, 
but  Great  Britain  backed  us  up,  and  at  last  in  January, 
1903,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  decision 
of  "six  impartial  jurists  of  repute,"  three  to  be  chosen 
by  each  party.  At  this  arbitration  about  territory 
which  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  her  newspapers  raised  such  an  outcry  that 
her  Government  very  wrongly  appointed  three  strong 
partisans,  with  no  claim  whatever  to  be  called  "impartial 
jurists."  In  spite  of  this  Great  Britain  held  to  her  bargain 
and  appointed  "the  Lord  Chief-justice  of  England,  Lord 
Alverstone;  Sir  Louis  Jett^,  the  Lieutenant-governor  of 
Quebec,  who  had  formerly  been  a  judge;  and  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Allen)  Aylesworth,  an  eminent  Canadiai  law- 
yer, who  was  supposed  to  be  about  to  become  a  judge. 
The  choice  of  two  Canadians  and  of  only  one  English- 
man showed  our  increasing  importance. 

The  Questions  at  Issue.— The  tribunal  met  in  London 
in  September  and  October,  1903,  and  discussed  three 
main  questions: 
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1.  Did  the  boundary  run  round  the  heads  of  the 
inlets,  or  cut  across  them?  This  was  thr  main  point 
at  issue.  The  Lynn  Canal  extended  some  ninety  miles 
inland;  was  it  not  absurd,  argued  Great  Britain,  to  say 
that  the  Ocean  extended  to  its  head;  surely  the  Ocean 
stopped  at  the  general  line  of  the  coast. 

2.  Could  mounUins  be  found  corresponding  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  or  must  the  line  run  at  a  distance  of 
thirty -five  miles  from  the  head  of  the  most  inland  inlet' 

3.  Was  the  PorUand  Canal  the  passage  now  so 
called,  or  did  the  treaty  mean  Observatory  Inlet  farther 
south? 

The  United  Statep  Arguments.-On  the  first  question 
the  case  of  the  United  States  was  much  the  stronger. 
The  chief  arguments  were: 

(a)  The  treaty  says  that  the  line  is  to  follow  the 
"windings"  (in  French  sinuosilis)  of  the  coast.  The 
natural  interpretation  of  this  is  surely  the  inlets,  and  not 
merely,  as  Great  Britain  claimed,  the  general  trend. 

(i)  The  maps  used  by  the  treaty-makers  in  1825, 
such  as  that  made  by  Vancouver,  showed  a  continuous 
line  of  mountains  running  around  the  heads  of  the  inlets. 

(c)  The  object  of  Russia  in  demanding  the  strip  had 
been  to  retain  her  trade  with  the  Indians;  every  one 
knew  that  the  Indian  way  is  to  come  down  to  the  head 
of  the  inlet  and  await  the  white  trader.  The  treaty 
could  not  have  meant  that  the  heads  of  the  most  im- 
portant inlets  were  to  be  in  British  possession,  leaving 
to  Russia  only  rocky  islets  and  headlands. 

(d)  All  British  map-makers,  official  and  unofficial, 
had  always  given  the  whole  sbip  to  the  United  States. ' 

(e)  No  one  had  questioned  her  right  in  1867. 

The  second  question  was  a  matter  of  maps  and  surveys. 
On  the  third,  the  Canadian  claim  was  the  better.  A 
study  of  the  maps  which  1;he  negotiators  had  before  them 
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in  1836  and  of  the  journals  of  Vancouver's  voya«  of 
explorat.on.  made  it  probable  that  the  norther^Tthl 
two  passages  was  meant.  ' 

l«h^'»"!""'?°-~^"  ^*°^'-  ^^-  the  tribunal  pub- 
Ushed  Its  decision,  deciding—  ^ 

Th.^'v^^*  ^-^^  '"P  •""'*  '•"^'"'•^  th«  ''«ds  of  aU  inlets 
The  Yukon  Territory  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  sea 
^.  That  mountams  could  be  found  for  most    if  no 

tons  ;  lu  "'"•'  .""'  "•*'  '"'  "-  ="->'•  ™"  a  4  the' 
tops  of  these,  giving  the  United  States  a  much  na^ower 
strip  than  she  had  claimed.  narrower 

3.  That  the  Portland  Canal  ran   to  the  north  of 
Pearse  and  Wales  Islands,  then  turned  south  alo^T^ha 
s  known  as  Tongas  Passage,  leaving  to  the  United  SUtes 
the  htUe  islands  of  Sitklan  and  Kaanaghunut 

the^^  "!°°'-~'^'"=  ^"'  '^°  'l^"^i°'>«  were  fair- 
tte  th„d  was  less  reasonable.  Tongas  Passage  is  tte 
most  convenient  way  to  the  sea,  but  no  one  had  eve^ 
before  claimed  that  it  was  the  mouth  of  the  Portl^Ld 
Canal  So  angry  wer«  the  two  Canadian  Commissioner 
^at  they  refused  to  sign  the  award,  and  openirsut^ 
m  the  English  newspapers  that  at  their  last  meetfng  w  th 

^T^^T  ""'^'^^'^  *°  ^"at  Britain.  The  whole 
of  Lord  Alverstone's  own  published  decision  is  a  pleTfor 
gmng  them  to  Canada  till  at  the  end  he  suddenly  wiS 

D^H  ^rf  T^^-  '^^'^^''  ^'•^^  '^^  ^«  ^  have  on^two 
unl  t'  ^"^  ^"^f-^"^«ce  of  England  come  to  a^seJet 
underst^dmg  ^th  the  United  States  Commissioners,  o 

former  why  did  these  Commissioners  make  a  fuss  over 
two  tnfling  httle  islands,  so  small  that  they  were  not 
marked  on  the  official  atlas  of  Canada,  and  of  nJlZl 
for  any  purpose  whatever'  The  Canadian  Commissioner, 
seem  to  have  thought  that  they  commanded  Port  Simp- 
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SOD,  and  would  therefore  be  dangerous  in  the  event  of 
waj-,  b.it  luckily  this  has  turned  out  to  be  incorrect. 
W««  the  Decision  Fair?— In  conclusion  we  may  say: 

1.  That  the  United  States,  in  appointing  three  such 
unsuitable  Commissioners,  showed  such  disregard  for  fair 
play  that  it  is  evident  that  but  for  the  help  of  Great 
Bntam  we  should  never  have  forced  her  to  arbitrate  at 
all. 

2.  That  except  for  two  small  islands  we  got  every- 
thing to  which  we  were  entiUed  by  the  treaty  of  1825. 

3.  That  at  the  tim<  of  drawing  up  that  treaty  no 
one  thought  that  Cans  la  would  ever  need  a  doorway 
into  the  Yukon.         , 

When  news  of  the  decision  reached  Canada,  the  news- 
papers raged  furiously,  most  of  them  knowing  nothing 
more  about  it  than  thai  the  award  did  not  give  us  the 
head  of  the  Lynn  Canal,  and  that  the  two  Canadian 
Commissioners  had  not  signed  the  report.  Big  black 
headlines  said  that  we  had  been  "led  like  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,"  or  told  of  the  "shameful  betrayal  of  our 
interests."  Even  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  his  anger  at 
the  United  States  Government  and  Lord  Alverstone, 
used  in  the  House  of  Commons  heated  language  about 
Great  Britain.  For  the  mother  country,  who  had  forced 
seventy  mUlions  of  people  to  do  js  substantial  justice 
no  one  had  anything  but  hard  words.  Two  uselesi 
httle  islands  bulked  larger  than  they  have  ever  done 
before  or  since. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Thb  Dominion.  189ft-i913  icontinutd) 

The  Gr«d  Trunk  P.clflc  R«Uw.y.-Krom  1867  to  1897 
Canada  grew  very  slowly,  and  many  not  only  of  the 
unm^ants  but  of  our  native  bom  were  lured  Lay  by 
eid  ^  th"  "PP"^""'"^''  '"  'he  United  States.  At  the 
end  o^  the  nineteenth  century  things  began  to  improve 

cSoVd  l^r^'t""'  """  "P'"""y  '•«=  H°nouraWe 
Clifford  S,,fton,  Mmister  of  the  Int-rior,  had  faith  ^^ 

Canada   spent  large  sums  in  advertising,  and  a  streak 

t'rWT  u"**""  *°  "•"*•  *°  f-n,%ngland.  S 
lacd,   Ireland,   the   United  States,  and  every  ™l 

m  Europe     Most  of  those  who  ca^e  did  w^aTd  ^^^ 

back  for  their  relatives  and  neighbours      Int-^  ^. 

SadT^"^^' '-'  ''^  ---Co^LsX^oS 
Canada  began  to  get  breadth  as  well  as  length  ^ur' 
population  and  our  prosperity  went  up  by  feaps  Id 
bounds;  most  of  the  new-comers  went  West  but  «« 
f^ers  of  the  West  bought  the  n«nufactures  o  the  F^ 
am  the  whole  country  profited.  In  the  three  wesS 
^an^":.^'^"' "''^^='250.000.000  acres  of  cuEb^ 
by  a'tTet^sTo""'"^'  '";^"^  '"''^^-  '"^  -  "l912 

1  frirsoZ^VlTo  OoJVc?"'"".  °^  ^"^""^'-^ 
50.000.  and  of  other  townT^;  "p^opS  "h  '•'^■"' 
up  of  v.,t  new  districts  nieant''thTb"uM„/o  X^yT 
and  the  commg  of  thousands  of  navvies  Men  wh^t  !.' 
been  laughed  at  as  dreamers  for  ^W  tha^tL  m 

Hve  to  see  the  West  export  2O.0(^Z\u:Toi:,t^ 
l>ved  to  see  it  export  fifty,  eighty,  .„e  hundred  IS 
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To  carry  out  such  a  crop,  and  to  carry  in  these  thousands 
of  settlers  and  their  effects,  meant  such  a  railway  problem 
a,  no  country,  with  so  small  a  population,  had  ever  faced. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  showed  great  energy,  and 
increased  its  mileage  from  3,000  in  1885  to  over  10.000 
m    1911,    but   m    spite   of  this   it  proved   unable   to 
carry  the  gram  of  the  West,  and  in  1903  a  second  trans- 
continental railway,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  was  given 
a  charter.     By   its  contract  with   this   Companyf  the 
Government   abandoned  the  earlier  method  of  giving 
land  grants,  but  agreed  to  construct  a  National  Trans 
continenul  line  from  Moncton  to  Winnipeg  and  to  lease 
rt  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  on  moderate  terms.   From 
Winnipeg  west  it  guaranteed  to  a  large  extent  the  bonds 
of  the  Company,  in  return  for  control  of  its  freight  and 
passenger  rates.    I.arge  portions  of  this  railway  are  now 
m  operation,  and  by  1915  it  will  be  in  running  order 
from  Moncton  in  New  Brunswick  to  Prince  Rupert  on 

Wmmpeg  to  Prmce  Rupert  it  runs  far  north  of  the 
nZ  Tu^uV^"  ^""'^^y-  ^-"^  t"^^-  ^ai  <^rtainlv  be 
l^fl    ^  ?    "  u  ■  ^'  ^'''  "  ^"^  ''■*^°<'^d  tl"**  it  should 

SI  wf /"^''  *'"'  ^''"^  ^'^"'  °'  '^^  P««=  River 
Pass,  but  later  on  this  was  changed  to  the  Yellowhead 
Pass,  further  south,  the  old  route  chosen  by  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  but  after- 
wards changed. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway.-Meanwhile  two 
great  contractors.  Sir  William  Mackenzie  and  Sir  Donald 
Mann,  had  been  building  and  buying  raUways  all  over 
the  country  and  gradually  knitting  them  up  into  a  great 
system,  caled  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  which 
wui  in  a  few  years  give  us  a  third  transcontinental 
system  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver,  through  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass.      To  this  the  Dominion  and  the  Provinces 
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Tie  Hudson  Bay  Raflway.-So  far  aU  traffic  must 

St.  Uwrence  or  Atlantic  ports.    To  improve  this  the 
Government  is  building,  at  a  cost  of  about  mmm 

HudsoTr^/™'"*'"^  '"^'^  Northern  rZ^;^ 
Hud^n  Bay.    As  .t  is  no  farther  from  Wimiipeg  to  the 

ll^T    T  ^"^T-  '^'^  "-'y  ^  f-  from  L  Ba; 
to  England  as  from  Montreal,  this  railway  will  save  the 

7^    ?he  d^"'  Tt  '""  ^°^  ^"''-°  t°  M°S- 
v\.    »    '^'^'^^y  will  be  that  Hudson  Strait,  through 
wh.ch  all  steamers  must  go,  is  passable  only  fr.^m  aS 
July  15th  t.ll  October  15th,  or  at  most  from  J^y  1st  to 
November  1st.   WiU  not  steamers  charge  very  Wgh^tS 
to  make  up  for  the  danger  from  the  ice  anZm  not  th^ 
raUway  be  idle  for  eight  months  of  the  year?  But  2  ft 
m  Canada  the  bold  policy  has  always'^been  til'gt 
pohcy  and  we  must  hope  that  with  ice-breaking  steamSs 
and  other  resources  of  science,  the  Strait  will  be  kept 
open  long  enough  to  make  the  line  a  succ-ess 
ad.  h1?T'"!!  ^^  Commission-All  this  shows  that  Can- 
ada has  entered  upon  an  era  of  tremendous  expansion,  and 
toe  quesbon  of  the  best  way  to  control  these  great  ^o" 
pames  takes  up  more  and  more  of  the  time  -.f  P^liai^rt 
T^  result  has  been  the  creaUon  of  a  numLfr^rcl: 
mi^.ons,  whose  members  can  be  dismissed  by  Parliament 
^ftheygo  wrong,  butotherwise  have  power  tlact  asTh" 
wish.    Thus  we  have  a  Railway  Commission,  which  hL 
done  a  great  deal  to  control  the  rates  of  railway    tel^ 
phone,   and  express  companies  in  the  interests  of  the 
country,  whUe  so  far  it  has  been  in  no  way  unjust  to 
the  compames  themselves,  which  have  worked  m  heartv 
co-operation  with  it.    In  1908  a  Civil  Service  Coimis 
s.on  was  appomted.    To  this  has  been  transferred^ 
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nght  of  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  government 
officials.  Previously,  such  appointments  had  often  been 
made  by  the  MinisUy,  not  because  of  the  merits  of  the 
candidates,  but  under  pressure  of  their  supporters,  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  party.  The  Commission  is 
less  subject  to  such  pressure,  and  is  more  free  to  make 
appointments  on  grounds  of  merit  alone.  There  is  also 
a  Conservation  Commission,  with  the  Honourable 
CliffoiJ  Sifton  at  its  head,  on  which  the  Dominion,  the 
Provmces,  and  the  Universities  are  represented.  This 
body  IS  doing  good  work  in  making  known  our  great 
natural  resources,  and  in  suggesting  the  best  methods  of 
preserving  them. 

The  Industrial  Deputes  Act.— Owing  to  the  large 
number  of  strikes  by  workingmen,  the  Industrial  Dis- 
putes Act  907)  wa.s  brought  in  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,,  Mr.  Lemieux.  It  had  been  drawn  up  in 
large  part  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  a  grand- 
son of  William  Ly^n  Mackenzie.  By  this  Act  no  body 
of  workingmen  employed  in  any  service  considered  to 
be  of  public  importance,  may  strike,  and  no  employers 
of  such  workmen  may  lock  out  their  men,  till  the  matter 
in  dispute  has  been  brought  before  a  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Investigation.  Though  this  Board  has  no  power  to 
enforce  its  judgments,  the  mere  publication  of  the  dis- 
pute usually  leads  to  a  settlement,  and  both  Englishmen 
and  Americans  have  been  loud  in  their  praise  of  this  new 
and  mgen.ous  mfethod  of  settling  differences. 

Japanese  Immigration.— With  this  rapid  growth  went 
an  increase  in  our  sense  of  national  and  imperial  respon- 
sibility. Canada  began  to  feel  herself  a  nation,  not  a 
colony,  and  in  1907  the  naiue  of  the  Colonial  Confer- 
ence was  changed  to  Imperial  Conference,  showing  that 
the  Ideal  was  no  longer  that  of  a  mother  country  with 
colonial  dependencies  but  of  nations  discussing  matters 
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wh^irr"''^-    ^"*  ^  "'"°°  """  ~°«'"'«  to  exist  onlv 
when  It  has  power  to  maintain  its  existence,  and  with  t!^ 
world  so  hnked  together,  with  ships  from  eve^Tnat  1 
.n  Canadian  harbours,  and  with  Canadian  Zney  in 
ves  ..d  m  even,  part  of  the  world,  we  soon  began  to  feel 
that  we  must  extend  our  powers  of  defence  over  as^de 
an  area  as  our  responsibilities.     In  IP05.6  a  great  war 
took  place  between  Russia  and  Japan,  in  which  t^  yeirw 
men  were  vctonous.     British  Columbia,  like  the  Amen^ 
can  States  on  the  Pacific,  had  long  been  afraid  of  he 
Chmese    who  flocked  to  her  shores  in  hundreds    and 
whose  hfe  was  so  frugal  and  thrifty  that  they  coulk  live 
on  wages  on  which  a  white  man  would  starve.    To  prl 
vent  them  from  crowding  out  the  whites,  a  tax  first  of 
m  and  afterwards  of  $500  had  been  imposed  on  eve^ 
Chmese  .mm.grant     She  now  became  equally  afraid  rf 
the  Japanese;  for  after  the  war  they  began  to  come  in 
large  numbers,  and  in  1907  there  were  anti-JapaneTriots 
m  Vancouver.    In  1906  Canada  had  joined  in  a  BriS 
treaty  wth  Japan,  by  which  the  subjects  of  each  power 
had  freedom  to  travel  in  the  territories  of  the  other 

Chmese.  Mr  Lerv.eux  was  sent  as  a  special  delegate 
to  Japan  and  by  he  help  of  the  British  Govemmlnt 
T^:    m  getting  a  written  promise  from  the  Japan 

Latfnn  ?*  ^^^  '^^"^  """''^  *^  ^o  turn  their  L- 

gration  away  from  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Navy.-But  while  this  settled  the 
question  for  the  time,  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  Great 
Bntam.     Bntish  Columbia  felt  that  we  should  either 

of'nir'  T\1  ""'■  °""  '°  ^""'''^  *°  ^PP*-'  i"  time 
of  need   or  should  give  enough  help  to  the  British  Navy 

to  entitle  us  to  call  it  in.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  the  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  brought  home 
the  sam:  feelmg  to  eastern  Canada.    The  trade  of  Ger- 
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many  had  been  going  aheaa  oy  leaps  and  bounds;  she  had 
colonies  in  Africa  and  Australasia;    her  army  was  the 
best  in  Europe,  and  she  burned  to  be  equally  formidable 
at  sea.     The  German  fleet  was  rapidly  increased  and 
grew  so  large  that  Great  Britain  was  compeUed  to  re- 
organize her  navy,  to  recall  her  squadrons  from  Halifax 
and  from  Esquimalt,  and  to  concentrate  in  her  home 
waters.    This  was  the  chief  matter  discussed  at  the  Im- 
perial Conference  in  1907,  and  still  more  in  1909  at  a 
special    Defence   Conference.     As   a   result   of   this    in 
January,    1910,    Sir   Wilfrid   Laurier   brought   into 'the 
House  of  Commons  a  Bill  establishing  a  Canadian  Navy 
and  a  Naval  College  at  Halifax.     By  this  Act  we  were 
to  buy  from  Great  Britain  two  old  ships,  the  Niobe  and 
the  Rainbow,  which  v^ere  still  useful  for  coastal  defence 
and  for  training  sailors,  and  to  let  contracts  for  building 
nine  new  ships  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000,000.  Sir  Wilfrid 
urged  that  Canada  could  no  longer  keep  out  of  the 
great  worid;   "when  Britain  is  at  war,  Canada  is  at  war; 
there  is  no  disUnction,"  he  said.     "In  Britain's  wars 
our  sons  must  join."    He  urged  on  both  races  to  join  in 
this  crowning  effort  of  the  policy  of  union  begun  by 
Ufontaine  and  Baldwin  and  carried  on,  he  might  have 
said,  by  Macdonald  and  Cartier.     But  his  plan  pleased 
few.     In  Quebec  Mr.   Bourassa  revived  the  "national- 
ist"  ideas   of  Mercier,   and   fiercely   attacked   him  for 
committing  Canada  to  a  policy  of  co-operation  in  Im- 
perial wars.     In  Upper  Canada  and  the  West  he  was 
accused   of   wishing   to   establish   a   separate   Canadian 
Navy,  a  "tin-pot  navy,"  of  no  use  either  to  Great  Brit- 
ain or  to  ourselves.     The  Parliament,  however,   passed 
his  measure  and  bought  the    Niobe  and    the  Rainbow. 
What  more  Canada  will  do  to  assist  the  Empire  of  which 
she  is  a  part  we  do  not  yet  know,  but  surely  whatever 
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.tterLS  "^  ""''''  "'  ""''  '-'•  -^  ■*-  ^^^  no 

Improve  Relations  with  the  United  States-During 

the  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century  a  better  feeUne 

V^  "t?     ^r  ?^''^  ^^  "••=  U"''^  States.  In  S 
the  latter  had  refused  to  raUfy  a  treaty  made  by  W 

repre^ntafves  with  Great  Britain   to  "^.ettle  the  fish 

on  the  verge  of  war  over  a  quarrel  in  Venezuela.  Thoueh 

bp  invaded  by  overwhelming  numbers,  there  was  no 
qua.hng;     large    numbers   joined    the    volunteers     and 

show  r)'^\^"  ''"'"^'  '''^^  °^"'  ^d  the  sympathy 
shown  to  the  Umted  States  by  Great  Britain  in  her  war 
vnth  Spam  (1897).  led  to  an  era  of  good  feeling  whTch 
conunued  m  sp.te  of  the  hard  words  spoken  at  tL  time 

Toint  Co  '      °'""^"^    '^''P"*^-     An    International 

Jomt  Comm,^,on  was  established,  with  members  elected 
m  equal  numbers  by  Canada  and  the  United  States  o 
«tUe  al  questions  concerning  the  boundary  waters 
Fmally.  in  1910  the  Fisheries  dispute  was  submiUedTo 
the  great  International  Tribunal  set  up  by  the  nat  ons  at 
The  Hague  in  Holland,  and  though  the  decision  was  mo  e 

own    !^.      T        '""^  regulations  as  we  liked  in  our 

Tthnr  T  ^^'''''  "'^  ^"■'^'^  S*^t«  ^"Ok  defeat 
^thout  a  whimper.     Yet  it  was  through  an  attempt  to 

met  fe'r  '""  '^"'"^  *'^'  ''''  ^""^  «--" 

and  1908  the  Liberals  were  easily  victorious.  Not  only 
was  the  country  satisfied  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  ^d 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  he  represented  us  in  the  e^es 
of  the  worid,  but  the  Conservatives  were  sUll  disorg^L"^ 
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from  the  shock  of  1896.  In  1900  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
retired  into  private  life,  and  thus  there  disappeared  fi^ 
Canadian  politics  the  last  of  the  great  "athers  of  Con- 
federation,  the  man  who  had  been  Sir  Joi  >  Macdonald's 
chief  support  and  stay,  and  who,  like  hi  .,  had  never 
flinched  or  despaired  in  the  darkest  houi  He  was 
succeeded  as  Conservative  leader  by  Mr.  R.  ',.  Borden 
a  prominent  and  much  respected  Nova  Scoti,  n  lawyer' 
who  through  the  w«;ary  years  set  to  work  to  reorganize 
the  party. 

Decline  of  the  Libera.1s.-About  1910  the  country 
began  to  see  that  the  Liberal  Cabinet  was  not  so  strong 
as  It  had  been.  Some  of  its  members  had  grown  old 
Like  every  party  long  in  power  it  had  been  joined  by 
most  of  those  who  dnter  politics  not  to  serve  the  state 
but  to  fill  their  own  pockets,  and  there  had  been  several 
scandals,  none  of  which  were  proved,  but  which  left  a 
bad  impression.  Moreover,  its  naval  policy  had  weak- 
ened It  in  the  old  stronghold  of  the  Prime  Minister 

Attempt  at  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States.— With 
the  hope  of  benefiting  the  country  and  also  of  reviving 
Its  own  failing  vigour,  the  Government  accepted  a  pro- 
posal made  by  the  United  States  to  enter  upon  negotia- 
tions for  establishing  the  limited  reciprocity  which  Lord 
Elgin  had  won  and  Sir  John  Macdonald  desired      Two 
members  of  the  Cabinet  went  to  Washington,  and  an 
agreement  was  made  admitting  wheat,  fruit,  and  nearly 
all  other  natural  products  free  from  one  country  into  the 
other.     This  was  intended  to  help  the  farmer,  especially 
in  the  West,  and  was  a  step  toward  the  ideal  of  Free  Trade 
for  which  the  Liberals  had  always  expressed  sympathy' 
But  the  circumstances  were  very  different  from   1854 
Then  we  had  been  feeble,  now  we  were  strong  and  pros- 
perous.    At  a  huge  cost  we  had  built  transcontinental 
raUways  and  a  splendid  system  of  canals,  to  carry  our 
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goods  east  and  west.     Above  all,  it  was  felt  fho. 
getting  on  very  well  as  we  were   Lrfth  .!        '"'  '^ 
such  close  relations  with  the  United  Z.       '"'"  '°'° 
the  West  was  fiUi„g  up  ^th  s^  tJe„        "'   '"f  ^"""^ 
Xerir '^-  J  .oUAoT-Hrp-  4^  e 

te»s  imrwirjsr "  "^  "-'*-  °^  -- 

a  small  majority  in  Quebec, 

and    won    in    both    Albert^ 

and    Saskatchewan;    but    in 

Ontario  he  won  only  fourteen 

seats  out  of  eighty-five.    After 

fifteen  years  of  opposition  the 

Conservatives  were  again  in 
power,  and  their  leader,  the 
Honourable  R.  t.  Borden,  was 
called  upon  by  the  Governor- 
general  to  assume  the  Prime 
Ministership  of  Canada. 
Whether  we  agree  with  the 
rejection  of  the  Reciprocity 
Agreement   or  not,   we    may 

had  been  one  of  the  chief  krL       ^"^"".P^  "*  "^'""on 

national  spirit,  an'd  SlarS^clLTf^  \''"^''^" 
she  had  herself  to  hlan,»  ™  J^f''*'""  °^  the  Agreement 

has  come:  the  U„ite?Sltestl%r  '"I""""  ^"'"^ 
.tea  states  took  the  rejection  of  Recip- 


-  h.  BOBDBN 
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rodty,  as  she  took  the  settlement  of  the  Fisheries,  in  a 
far  better  spirit  than  we  took  the  Alaska  Boundary 
agreement;  by  so  doing  she  has  shown  that  she  is  tiow 
a  grown-up  nation;  it  remains  for  us  to  emulate  her. 

The  LeMon  of  C«n«di«i  History.— The  history  of  a 
country  is  never  finished,  especially  when  that  country  feels 
the  blood  run  so  strongly  in  her  veins  as  does  Canada. 
In  making  that  history  we  all,  ev»?ry  one  of  us,  whether 
we  will  or  no,  take  part.  As  we  look  back  over  the  story 
of  the  past,  so  rich  in  heroic  deeds,  in  men  who  for  the 
sake  of  Canada  loved  not  their  Uves  unto  the  death,  we 
may  well  say,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  "Hitherto  hath 
the  Lord  helped  us!"  There  are  blots  in  the  story,  to 
which  no  true  patriot  will  try  to  close  his  eyes;  but 
after  looking  at  them  fairly,  we  may  still  say  that  our 
country  has  a  story  worthy  of  the  great  races  from 
which  we  are  proud  to  draw  our  birth,  and  that  she  may 
justly  look  forward  to  a  future  which  shall  not  only 
make  her  illustrious  among  the  nations,  but  also  add  yet 
further  honour  to  the  motherlands. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

triBRATURS  AND  AKT 

have  a  great  mL^^J,  ^"^^  ^  Th~  '^"^  *° 
of  Acadia  and  of  Quebec  is^n  T"  ''"'^  ''*°'y 

fight  with  nature  S  w^th  tie '  "^'"'^'  ^'  "" 
to  leave  time  for  lit«atun  S^.h  ^^'"'"-  ""  '°°  ««=«* 
as  existed  was  tumX  he  Cht  '^'''"'"  ""''  '"""^'^ 
nels.  In  the  piower  hL  f  ^r  '^  '"'°  '''^'8'""''  =»»«"- 
realities  of  lifeWtl  tie  t^Lr'f^T'  ''"'^'"'  ^''^  ''^'' 
-agination,  if  our  pJ^nt^^fH'  TT  "'•"'^"^^ 
have  the  leisure  to  stTd  Lid^^tH  tr?"^"'^'  '*'' 
what  life  really  means      A  ^  .  1       """''  '"''?'>'  °n 

"« .ta  ..til  s"^;  a,iS"iT/  °"^' "'  •" 

The  Promise  for  the  Future  — v»t  ♦k       • 
for  discourasement     Tw„        f  "'"^  "'  °°  ^^^«>n 

and  one  in  p^t^  hi?  ^  "  "'  ''^*'  °°^  «  P-°=« 
are  Haliburton  !^d  D~^T\°"^"^  "°'''-  '^''^'^ 
life  of  the  fa™  Tnd  of^^.^  '"^°  '""^'^  ''^P''^*"'  "•« 
-d  have  sho^  us  thaVfovl^?''  "'"'  '.'"'"*^  '■"'^«*>'' 

2.^oi;rthtriY^^^^^^^^ 

-.mode.ht7^SSS-jrran1 
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have  come  nearest  to  greatness  when  they  have  drunk 
deepest  of  Canadian  sources.  As  the  national  life  of 
Canada  grows  in  richness  and  in  depth,  so  also  will  her 
uterature. 


I.    FRENCH   LITERATURB 

Before  the  Conquest.-A  number  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers and  missionaries  have  left  us  stories  of  their 
adventures.     Either  Jacques  Cartier  himself,  or  one  of 
his  companions,  published  descriptions  of  his  voyages 
wh.ch    have    frequently    been    reprinted.      Champlain' 
wrote  accounts  of  his  different  journeys,   and  of  the 
manners  and  custoips  of  the  Indians.    Marc  Lescarbot 
the  companion  of  Champlain  and  of  De  Poutrincourt' 
wrote  an  amusing  History  of  New  France,  based  partly 
on  his  own  experiences,  and  partly  on  the  writings  of 
Carher  and  Champlain.     The  Jesuit  missionaries  sent 
home  accounts  of  their  journeys  and  of  their  sufferings 
known  usually  as  Relations.     Many  of  these  were  pub- 
hshed  at  the  time,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  since  been 
repnnted,  though  some  of  them  are  stiK  in  manuscript 
at  Rome.   A  lighter  touch  is  given  in  the  Ntw   VoyaL 
m  North  America  of  the  Baron  de  Lahontari.    He  was  a 
gay  young  soldier  who  came  to  Canada  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.   For  a  time  he  was  in  garrison 
at  Michilimackinac,  and  gained  much  information  from 
the  coureurs-de-bois  and  the  Indians.    Unfortunately  if  a 
story  were  amusing,  he  never  cared  whether  it  was  tnie  or 
false,  and  though  his  travels  are  very  brightly  and  clev- 
erly written,  many  of  his  tales  about  the  people  of  the 
colony  have  been  proved  to  be  untrue.     In  the  eight- 
eenth   century    Father    Charlevoix,    a    learned    Jeaiit. 
wrote  a  History  of  New  France,  which  is  based  on  a 
very  great  deal  of  reading  and  of  travel. 
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France;  at  the  Se  of  ^  Bn^h  "'  ""'"'''"''  '" 
was  without  a  printog-preS  ?hefi  T''"'''  ^^""'^^ 
duced  by  the  New  Fn^l    !;  *  P'"'"  ^^  'n''°- 

began  to'^mSe  use  of  U     ThT'  ""!  *'"  ''"'"^''  -»" 

more  -.sua.  ^ser^  of  the  Vo  J       •"■,  '"'''  "°  '''^ 

in  .T839  wd  Du^aLxrrhyxin'-ir"'^ 

a  people  with  no  history  and  no  literature  ""  '  "* 

quence  all  the  hardships  of  the  JlyZT^,,  i     °°''- 
eles  affainot  tj,„  T  J-  ^  ""y^'  all  the  strue- 

gies  against  the  Indians  and  the  En<.li»i,    ™ 

by  him  in  heroic  stvle      Th™    !       ■        '  ^'^  recorded 

to  1840    G.^l  u™''"''*'  ''"*  *^"^  ^"^  «t°ry  up 

th^ng  tJoTg^hrara:^ VeTf  "'  '''  '''''  '^^- 
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and  customs  upon  a  continent  in  every  other  n»rt  , 
wh.ch  British-American  ideals  have  ZZi^d       "^        °' 

of  (^.^  r°""'"-~^''"^'  '^^^"^^"■^  ««=  the  province 
o  thelh'  K°""  ^''"  """^'"^  '"  Wstorians  Ma„; 
of  these  have  been  priests,  who  havegiven  up  their  Idsure 

Canad^ans.  has  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  struLk  and 
the  endurance  of  the  common  people 

and  Three  R         '^^      ^"""^  '"'°  '"  2"^'^'^'  Montreal, 
and  Three  R.vers  began  to  come  together  to  read  to 

FrL'tSs  V^  '^'"*  ''^^  "'  '"^^--  f--  "-- 

essays   and  to  publish  magazines.     Most  of  these  lived 
but  a  short  time,  but  thev  gave  tn  th^         ■        ^ 

t         .  ■      J  "  gave  to  the  provmce  a  litprarv 

impulse  which  has  never  died  away  ^ 

portLr:toJav?5L'ar'isr^" "-'  "^  '- 

he  h^r  u       r'  f  ""'"^  '"'''"^  '^•^  ^n^^^tors  won  from 

foray  or  midnight  ambuscade,  which  they  held  so  Ion. 

brfedt^"'-;:'  ^''''  ''-'  yieldeJtnrwh  f 
offJn  I  ^  ^^''^  '''"«  ^""^  ^  profligate  court  Too 
whnheTr  "'  "  "^"^""^  by  hi!  models.  tI^ 
when  he  writes  a  poem  o,    "The  Thousand  Islands,"  he 
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early  nineteenth  century  '^  ^^^  °^  the 

OerfntjS^'-r tr r  ''^'■''  °'  ^'^"-'^   - 

Wandering  CanadK  It  uITT'T'"  ^"^ 
wandering  in  the  United  StateTf!.  r  f ''"^''  Canadian 
exile,  far  fron,  his  loved  F '„;/.* '''"'^ ''""'''^ 
"  is  as  simple  and  Is  h^^  '"''  ^''  '""^"^  Canada. 
It  has  been  sung  In  everv  ''  '^"''^  ^"«  ^y^-'' 
W  the  Roc.y  VoUaT/.  toTe  Su^Tm  ""^^^"^^ 
has  been  hummed  in  the  streets  „f  P  ^^"'^'  " 

Papal  Zouaves  in  the  vast  sanTf         ^"'  ^'"'  ^""^  ^y 

ft«hette.-The  bist  kn         '"      "*  °^  ^*-  P*^t^''«- 
is  Louis  H.  Fr^hette  t  iZ?  ''°'',  °'  "'""^'^  ^^"^^a 
•S«oz.  5.>rf.  anfTrlhtT        T"'"''  °^  his  poems, 

and  les  PUurs  iJa  t.JZZ  at'-  ""r"^  ''  -'*' 
Academy,   a  bodv  of  f^m  ^"^"^ '■'^  ^^"^  P«nch 

that  time  till  h^^del  r^^^T^r  "  .''"■^-  ^-'- 
heaped  on  him  in  France  En.l!^  i^  ''°°°""  ^^'e 
Like  Cr^mazie,  S'tesS  '  r.u  ""' ^"'^^^  States. 

New  France.  Like  Cr^a '"^ .  *''"  '"^^  «'°"'^  of 
Hugo.  His  chief  work  Sr^'""';^  ''^^^  «  Vi.tor 
even  in  its  title  ^om' Jt^r^/^^'^  ^-^Uted 
Centuries.     But  ■si.nl,  ■=  u-    i         ,  so  s   /Ae  5tory  of  the 

his  maste:^?f\rve  L  tVaTL  "'^  =f  ^^•^''  ^  ^-^ 
mere  imitator,  and  weH  d~d, h '.'""'''  ""^  "'^''  ^ 
awarded  him  ^  ^''^  honours  which  were 

teen'fcettle'ofVrtTV''^  ^""^  °^  ^"^  »'- 
we  have  spoken  wTs  t^VTMS  " t  °^  t'* 

n^rbuTZ'oSer  °i-"--rrt:: 
-•  oahese^^sr::-^:---- 
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c.i  his  back  with  disease,  but  from  this  he  is  now  free 
He  writes  graceful  verses  on  nature  and  on  music.  One 
of  the  youngest  members  of  the  club  was  Emile  Neligan 
the  son  of  an  Irish  father  anu  a  French  mother.  At 
school  he  was  idle  and  disobedient,  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand  that  any  one  could  wish  to  do  anything  in  the 
world  save  talk  of  poetry  and  the  beauty  of  poetry  For 
h.m  the  one  supremely  important  thing  in  life  was  to 
express  h.s  thoughts  and  feelings  in  beautiful  language 
and  he  d,d  t.h,s  with  a  delicacy  and  an  insight  whfch  no 
other  Canadian  writer  of  French  has  equalled.     Unlike 

,wr.!t"'   /'"'!."''  '"'  '""^  '"''''  ""*"=-  ^^  t°°k  no 
m  ere  t  m  Canadian  history  and  very  little  in  religion. 

work  Wh  '■'■"'''"l^'^""^  °"-'=  own  feelings  is  perLus 
work  When  poor  Emile  Neligan  was  only  nineteen,  an 
age  at  which  most  of  us  are  full  of  life  and  hope,  he  wrote  • 
I  am  staggering  at  random  in  the  blackness  of  my  youth  ' ' 
A  few  weeks  later  his  poor  brain  gave  way.     The  bright- 

^  H  .T^u?      ""'•'  ^^"^'^'^"  ^'^y  ^^^  <^"t  off  ere  it 
had  fully  bloomed. 

a  F^l^T^'':'^"  '^'■'*  °°''''  °^  ''"y  importance  by 
a  French  Canadian  was  Jean  Rivard,  in  which  Gerin- 
Ujoie  tells  of  the  hardships  and  the  eventual  triumph  of 
a  French  Canadian  pioneer  in  the  Eastern  Townships 
Since  then  several  authors  have  written  pleasant  sketches 
of  such  local  scenes,  and  others,  such  as  J.  Marmette 
have  produced  historical  novels,  dealing  with  the  Inten- 
dant  Bigot  and  the  downfall  of  the  French  regime  But 
in  this  branch  of  literature,  the  French  in  Canada  have 
not  as  yet  shown  much  strength. 


II.   BNGLISH   PROSE      ' 

Nova  Scotia.-Halifax  was  founded  in  1749,  and  in 
1752  was  issued  the  first  number  of  the  first  newspaper 
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".Tp.  ..  £4  X    S  ,„.  ,^*.'  "*•«"  »'* 

'"ty.":"  '*  "'«»<"  I  »;;r  ~ "- »- 

Haliburton.    With  th»  ,.„    •        ■; 
Of  the  Scotch  i.i^J  ,   Sr L't""^^"^'^  ^'^^ 
ganized.  and  education  to   pread      Th       ?f  •'"  ''^  °^- 
the  earliest  literature  was  r!«l  7*"'' '"  Quebec 

Scotia  it  was  political      mLv  n^      l,"""  ''^^''   '"  ^ova 
but  the  names  of  their  wrUerf''^'' ^'^'^  f'"'^"^hed, 

1829  the  publication  C  Jo    1"  How  "^V":  ^'^^■'-     ^» 
!fova  Scotia  by  T  C  Halihr^  °^  ^'"  """^y  "f 

Haliburton  wL  of  ^^  •  7    ^ '"Srif"  "^''^^ 
written  and  may  still  be  r..A     -.i  "^"^  '^  well 

Sam    Slick. — In     ici?    tt  ... 

h^s  usually  imitated  English  or  Burn  ^^^   '^"'' 

The  Clockmaker  is  who%  orJinS  th''",  "°'''^'  '"' 
from  which  has  flowed  L^f^t\  fountain-head 

dialect  humour.  iTl  Sam^-  V  '""  °^  ^«^"^-" 
pedlar  of  clocks.  Sscourt  to  .t  %  '""r^  ^^"^- 
in  his  racy  Down-East  I  ,    *  "^   ^^^  ""^''O'-' 

heaven-politicarsocti  at  ?"'"  ^""^^'^^'^  ""^e; 
the  faults\nd  failingfof  the  No  '"."""'"^"^"^  °° 
kindly,  with  a  keen  eye  Lr^^H  ^'^"^"=-  S""™-^- 
brag,  but  with  a  hum'orot  appr:2CoTr'  ^'^^"  *° 
of  veracity,  selling  his  clocks  bvT.  °''"  '^'^ 

calls   -soft  sawdef  and  ttan  "^atu™::  t  "''^'  ^^ 
bargain  that  he  will  make  a  bad  In         i         "  °"   ^ 
''e  a  Dad  oni:  rather  than  not 
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info  ?h  <•  K,  '°cT  '°'''  y'^  ^''^  ^"'^''  ^  kindly  insight 
into  the  foibles  of  hun,an  nature  that  he  almost  alwfys 
comes  out  ahead,  Sam  is  real  to  the  finger  tips.     HaH- 

e;i"?SLr  "°^^' '-  -  °^  -"" 

De  MiUe.-Between  1865  and  1880  Tames  De  Mille 
for  many  years  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  5 
hous.e  University,  wrote  novels  of  merit.  Hi  earlv 
works  gave  promise  of  real  originality;  but  hTs  Sir 
s  ones,  though  amusing  and  thrilling  and  with  ingent,'u 

oJtiik":  ^r "' '''  '"^""^^'"^"^  ^^^'^'-'oor 

Later   Writers.-Nova   Scotia   still    carries   on    the 

mo^eTa  '"'''/r-     /"  "''^°'"'  ^^-''^  ^-  >-d  -name 
more  famous  than  that  of  Sir  William  Dawson,  for  manv 

years  Principal  of  McGill  University,  but  bom  and 
^^^'-^^  '-'-■  ^  '^'--  -^  J--ot 
Canadian  Historians.-In  Ontario  and  Quebec  the 
study  of  history  has  long  been  pursued.  Oversixty 
years  ago  Robert  Christie  wrote  Tke  History  of  W 

fZ    \:^  Vi'  ''"'■""  "^  ''^'-    J"!^"  Charles  d" 
•s  the  author  of  r^a  Story  of  the  Upper  Canadian  RebeUUn 

nh        T^T  ""  ^"'"^  "^  ^'^'-  ^"'l  "*''--  works.     L 
Pheus  Todd,  of  Ottawa,  has  given  us  the  standard  books 
on  Parliamentary  Government  in  Great  Britain  anrfn 

oj  Canada  from  the  eariiest  times  till  1841 

Some  of  these  works,  while  of  real  merit,  must  now 
be  supplemented.  Of  late  years  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion,  and  those  of  several  of  the  Provinces,  have 
made  large  collections  of  documents  dealing  with  our 
early  histoiy.  In  particular,  the  Archives  Lilding  in 
Ottawa  contamsma^y  thousands  of  volumes,  consisting 
m  some  cases  of  ongmal  documents,  in  others  of  care- 
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-<f  such  of  these  pape^fj  trTH''':°"""'^  -"»-"- 
value  to  the  historian  '  *'""'«'"  '"  be  of  „,ost 

appearing  to  think  of  c2Z         T  ^^^  ""^  ^^f^ct  of 
world  outside  by  the  ide.,      /'  '^  '^''^  """'^  ""  great 
Jeen    constant,/  ^^^r^^'-^:^  ^^^'^^  she\ad 
Canadmns,  but  dealing  with  tnl         f     ^'    "'""^"    by 
best  known  are  ToddVtwo     '^'f  °^  ^'"^^  '"*"«'-  the 
and  A  Histor,  of  M.    Z  ^°f ''  ^'^^^^^  =P°ke„  of 
Toronto,  which  is  :e:^Siz/d  thrrh""'  ''^  ^^""■=-'  °' 
the  standard  work  on  Zis\uU     ?  T  *''"  ^"^'^  as 

Czar  of  Russia  the  first  prSi"r'  "°"  '^°°'  '''^ 

has  been  translated  into  nu  J  "  ,r"'°'"P''"'°"'  ^"^ 

No  branch  of  the  literal  a'   ^'"^"   '"^"«"- 
Ontario  to-day  than  is  the  st^^  ^  "f  """^^  vigorous  in 
to^y-    It  is  pursued  by  a  T^,„'^.  '""  """"^  "'  l'- 
nnmber  of  county  and  citv  sT".    '°"'*^'  ^"^  ^y  ^ 
living  writers  of  Lr^t     "    /  ''         '  """^  °^ 

Some  of  them  have  endeavoured  TT"""  *"  ""^""o"- 
-eep  of  Canadian  hfs^  JSe  °  ,  "J*'  '"^  """'^ 
a  more  limited  field,  andTave  rf  ^<.  "  ^^^'  "^^P'^d 
as  the  struggles  of  the  earlv  n^n  "'"*''  ^"^"^  ^"bjects 

of  some  famous  man,  "^"^  rtt '  *' /'^ '''"^-P'^y 
county.  ""*"  the  annals  of  a  single 

Goldwin   Smith.— Over   f„  , 
Oxford  Professor  came  out  to    i^eT^  ''°    '    «-«' 
that  day  till  his  death  i„  iqiq  L  UT"'"'     ^^°'" 
magazme  articles,  and  essav,  ^  ''"  P"bl.shed  histories, 
and  her  destiny.     Al,  of  thTm  ''.^"^'^''   ^''  history 

style,   clear  as  crvst/  ^T ;""'" '"  " '^™'^-^"' 
'       '    ""  °'  mteresting  allusions  and 
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epigrams.  Unfortunately  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on 
all  thmgs  Canadian  before  he  came  out  from  England, 
so  that  .t  .s  doubtful  whether  we  can  really  count  him 
as  a  Canadian  writer. 

Major  Richardson.-In  fiction  the  first  considerable 
nam-  is  that  of  Major  John  Richardson,  born  at  Queens- 
ton,  on  the  Niagara  River,  in  1796.  His  best  novel  is 
Wacousia,  a  stirring  tale  of  Pontiac's  war,  modelled  on 
the  writings  of  Fenimore  Cooper. 

IWh^^rrr'^l""  °r.°  ^""^'"  ^"^y'  °f  Niagara,  pub- 
lished JTA.  Golden  Dog.  a  tale  of  the  davs  of  the  Inten- 
dant  Bigot.  It  is  modelled  on  the  stories  of  French 
history  written  by  Dumas,  and  is  full  of  lovely  ladies  in 
distress,  cruel  villains,  and  virtuous  heroes.  But  Kirbv 
knew  well  the  French  Canadian  peasant,  and  when  he 
leaves  his  poisoners  and  his  conspirators  and  tells  of  the 
quarrels  between  the  ferryman  and  his  wife,  or  of  the 
revels  of  the  travelling  notary,  then  he  draws  from  life 
and  with  great  delicacy  and  skill. 

Sir  GUbert  Parker.-In  more  recent  times  we  have  had 
many  novelists,  of  whom  the  best  known  is  probably  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker,  bom  near  Belleville.  He  has  written  tales 
of  the  western  plains,  such  as  Pierre  and  hh  People- 
historical  novels,  such  as  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty;  and 
stones  of  Lower  Canadian  life,  such  as  The  Right  of  Way 
He  has  a  fine  sense  of  the  dramatic,  and  a  grip  of  the 
dramatic  sides  of  character.  Few  who  have  read  The 
Seats  of  the  Mighty  can  forget  Doltaire,  the  cool,  cvni- 
cal  villain  who  dies  so  bravely;  or  the  scene  where 'the 
mad  Mathilde  suddenly  curses  Franjois  Bigot  her  be 
trayer.  ' 

West  and  East.-The  Rev.  Charles  Gordon,  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  "Ralph  Connor,"  has  published 
a  series  of  sketches  of  life  in  the  mining  towns  and  ranches 
among  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.    Ernest  Thompson- 
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vein  in  literature.  ThTslmt  '.  '  °^"'"^  "P  »  "«» 
almost  equal  skill  bj  Chfr^s  G^n  r"  ^"  ^""'^  -th 
Seton  deals  mainly  , T  thn  ^  °^"'-  Thompson- 
plains  and  mountaL,  ...berts  2Tu  "'  !"'  "'''^"' 
and  rivers  of  New  Bn,nswi^r  A  th  k  °^  ""^  '^'^^ 
a  love  of  animals,  a  lcnow7edte  oU^i",^''  '"!!'  ^"ow 
imaginution,  and  a  masterv  of  ^'*'''  ^^  '''"™t« 

are  worthy  of  very  uZZZj    ""°"  ^"«"^''-  "''-•' 

'II.    ENCI.ISH   POETRY 

The  New  Brunswick  School -Tn   ^. 
volume  and  in  merit,  the  NerRrJn    ^u"^'   """^^   '" 
be  given  the  palm.  O  this  schl.  ^^.    r""  '"^""^  ■""'* 
and  his  cousin   Bliss  CoL'n'     ''u"^^  ^- ^- Roberts 

them  have  gone  to  LrnTunldSt^''^'  ^°*''  °' 
easier  for  a  Doct  tn  mot       i  ^  ^'^'^''  ^here  it  is 

adians,  and'  ofterturn  Vr'lu"'  '°*''  ^^  ''t"'  C-" 
themes.  Both  hav"  ZlnZ'  *'"''  *°  ^'^''*'^'- 
the  forests  and  the  «  s  „f  T''V"^P"^*'°"  f'°» 
Roberts  writes  an  odeTJon  ^o"'     '^''"^'   «'>-'' 

srr  "-"'-•-"- "Sir'; 

And  fain  w"uW  ^^f  '"tt  m"  "'""'"^  ^'"'™» 
Ti,„     1.    ,     ."^'"CTnorywIh  tears 
Though  the  mexorab/e  years  deny  ' 

My  feet  .he  fellowship  of  your  deep  gras 

on.y  eighTeel  a/d  in"lLt:;itrn":hr''^"  '^^  "^ 
he  produced  classical  idylls  n^t  "X^   ,7r'"  '''''' 
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Wordsworth.,  banadsa,™:sfaSi;;7KS:^ 
Shaken  off  the  LCcel^tJ  '^  l*;:;  "^^^  """^ 

how  the  su„-h«ht";rtrixr  -  r-  -"■  °^ 

From  rippled  water  to  dappled  swamp, 
From  purple  glory  to  scarlet  pomp. 

At  times  he  thrills  us  with  the  lyric  crv  of  r.<,r„f 
irreparable  loss:  ^        '^^^^^  °^<'f 

When  night  goes  over  the  hill. 
And  dawn  comes  down  the  dale. 
It's  oh  for  the  wild  sweet  will 
That  shall  no  more  prevail 

England,  and  came  in  middle  life  to  Montreal      H.„ 
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bell,  Charles  Mair.  and  ASwr*"  ^•'"'""'  ^'o"'-'- 
beautiful  poc-try  i„  pratr  'f       ,^'""P""'"  "^'^^  *^rittcn 

ben  have  also  wn^r  Tal"-"  bian."""  """  ^'-P- 
«A,  by  Mair,  tells  the  stor^of  Z    f       "'''*■     ^"'""■ 
great  Indian  chief  who  feil  a     M      '""^  ''''"'■  "^  '^e 
bell,  in  Af„rdr.U,  has  gone  bad  ',  rr""'"""'     ^'""P" 
storyofKin«Arthur.     HehlJ        ^""'y'""'   '"   '"e 
dealing  with   human   th7ug  ,t     'r""'"  """"^ '''^■'"'' 
Tke  Mother  ,s  the  most  ce,eb  atcd      M    '°"-     "'  '""^ 
■"■Kht  be  named,  such  as  St    ^T^  """^  P'*'' 
Pauline  Johnson,   Agnes  mS!.^  ^"r^^  ^^''-f"'", 
lachlan,  Duncan  CamSlLtfp^'  ^''""^"  ^ac- 
AIl  of  them  have  wTu  Jn  ^Vr""'""^  ^"'°'g'=  Scott. 

but  all  of  them  «ca7  ome  En"i  h  '"'  ^'"^*''^  -^-. 
be  called  original  or  greT  He^Is  t?'"  ""  ^^^^'^  »" 
man's  •■Ode  to  June":  '""*''' "Inning  of  Lamp- 

Through  the  f™^  t^frd    ""'•'"™'^'  '^^ 
Woke  .he  arbutus  Ser   l^X'™'™'''"''"''      '^ 
And  now  May,  ,00,  is  fled  ' 

«^™T,r.:?,:r;,;:r -""■""■«■'• 

Gone  are  the  wind-flower  and  ft,,    jj 

Ar.d  the  sad  drooping  be  Iwontd^''^^'''^ 

The  snowy  .ri„i„L  crowd  .h-Cstl^"""" 

The  purplin.  grasses  are  no  Cr;rr; 
The  flowers  are  the  flowers  nf  r„     j 
tion  is  true  and  delicate    but  the  h     .1'"  "'^  °''=''^^- 
the  verse  and  of  the  thought,  td^utl  r'"''°''  °' 
use  of  compound  epithets  a'e  taS    "ot  kT'  "  *"' 
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Bal^!n'~r:  ^\^^''*'  ■»  ^""g'  of  a  Sourdough. 
Ballads  of  a  Cheeckako,  etc.,  has  written  of  the  Yukon 

U.^T^^I^'^T  "'"■  """  ^"^  '^"  "-«  Northern 
L^hts  flash  red  and  purple  and  gold  amid  the  eternal 
hills;  he  knows  the  human  love  and  sorrow  and  envy 
m  the  heart  of  the  pioneer  and  the  prospector;  but 
when  he  comes  to  tell  of  it,  he  copies  all  the  methods  of 

o^  '  '°'*^^'^  °^  '^'"''"^  ^  "'"^  °"^  °f  ^'^ 

Druaimond.-One  original  poet  we  had  whose  verse 
js  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  prose  of  Haliburton. 
This  ,s  Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond,  of  Montreal.  In  The 
HabUanl,  Johnny  Courteau,  and  other  volumes  of 
verse,  he  has  revealed  to  us  the  French  Canadian  peas- 
ant. It  IS  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  his  French 
characters  speak  in  broken  English,  as  Drummond 
does   without  appearing  to  make  fun  of  their  mistakes- 

f    .     til"  '°  '^'"'^*'  ^^^"^  ^'  ^^'  accomplished  this 
feat.     Fr^ette  wrote  a  charming  preface  to  The  Babi- 
tant   m  which  he  generously  applies  to  Drummond  the 
words  in  which  he  himself  had  been  spoken  of  by  the 
American  Longfellow,  and  calls  him  "the  pathfinder  of 
a  new  land  of  song."     He  says:  "Whether  Dr.  Drum- 
mond brings  before  us  the  jolly  farmer  proud  of  his 
land  or  of  his  grown-up  daughters,  the  old  country-side 
doctor  with  his  countless  good  deeds,  the  young  lover 
dreammg  in  the  moonlight,  the  old  man  recalling  the 
ong  succession  of  by-gone  memories,  the  village  story- 
teller,  the  hunter  from  the  west,  or  the  Canadian  in 
exile  in  whose  ears  sounds  ever  the  faint  peal  of  the  bells 
of  his  village;  whether  his  tale  be  comic  or  pathetic  the 
note  IS  always  true,  the  quaintness  never  becomes  childish 
or  buriesque."   This  is  high  praise,  but  not  a  whit  higher 
than  was  deserved.  * 

Marjorie  Pickthall.-Of  our  younger  poets,  the  most 
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frequent  ren-iniscen^To^'of  tt"'  t'  *''^°"^''  ^'^ 
now  of  Milton  or  of  ShZy  1' ^  ""  '"'''  ^'"^'^ 
lync  note  of  welling  forth  .  ^  "^^^^  "''"'  the  true 
verse  from  her  '•S^yrL™*-"^'''^-      Here   Ta 

Sweet  ars  n,.  '°^'  guide. 

weet  are  the  ways  that  Ixjve  hath  tr^H 
Through  the  clear  skie,  thlr      J^     ^ 


IV. 


MUSIC 


In  Quebec— Music  hai  i„„    u 
province  of  Quebec     Itftl      !•  /'"  C"l«vated  i„  the 
stately  musi^  ^^t^e  Chut°h    a^/r^  '^^^  "^^  ^^ 
damty  ,*„„,„„,,   „^  sonl       Vh        ""^  ''"«'"«  °f  the 
children  and  parents    bv  f»/  "'^  '""«  ^'ke  by 

.un.be„nen.  -^hey  insp^^  ^^of  tt  JT^^""  ^^ 
the  nineteenth  century  Madam.  A, k  •^'"^^  ''"««"  "^ 
bom  at  St.  Hyacinthe^anTwhHo  .'"'"''^''  "^°  ^^^ 
to  sing  to  great  audiences  th  **  ""^'''^S  ^o  well  as 

^^-y  of  these  CanZZl'^  bZ'^hf  '"  '^'''""'-''■ 
France  by  the  early  settlers  h,.r^,  °^''  ^''"'n  old 
tiful  of  them,  "o  Canada"'  °"'  °^  "'^  """^t  beau- 

tWer,  of  Quebec,  and  set  to  nT''  T''"  "^^  J^-^Se  Rou- 

Dommion  music  is  well  taught  hi  "^  ^"'^^  "^  the 

■s  it  so  spontaneous  as  i^Qtle  'r°.°'''^  P™^'"- 
orchestra  and  splendid  rh«,r  /"'•onto  possesses  an 

together  in  singing  ..I^J/J,^^^^  ^/^^a^'  Canadians  join 
the  words  and  the  music  w^e  ww!t  r"'''  °^  '""ch 
-^der  Mmr.  a  Toronto  ToS'teTchen     '  "'  ^"^^  ^^'^ 
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In  Quebec— Champlain  illustrated  his  books  with 
quaint  drawings,  and  the  Jesuits  painted  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Indians  many  pictures  of  the  torments  of 
the  lost,  and  the  bliss  of  the  saved.    Since  then,  in  Lower 
Canada,  art  has  taken  the  form  chiefly  of  portrait-paint- 
ing,   the    reproduction    of    European    master-pieces  to 
serve  as  altar-pieces  in   the  churches,   and  sculpture. 
Of  late  years  several  French  Canadian  sculptors  have 
won  fame  in  the  studios  of  Paris.    Of  these  the  chief  is 
Philippe  Hubert,  who  has  adorned  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings at  Quebec  with  figures,  full  of  life  and  vigour,  of 
the  chief  characters  in  Canadian  history.    Even  more 
stately   is   his   statue   of   Maisonneuve,   which   adorns 
the  Place  d'Armes  at  Montreal.    But  perhaps  the  finest 
statue  in  Canada  is  not  by  a  Canadian,  but  by  two 
French  artists.     It  is  that  of  Champlain,  where,  on  the 
rock  of  Quebec,  the  figure  of  the  explorer,  turning  his 
back  on  the  mighty  river,  looks  inland  over  the  coun- 
try whose  greatness  he  foresaw. 

Paul  Kane.— Many  celebrated  British  and  European 
artists  have  visited  Ontario  and  the  West  and  been 
mspired  by  their  beauty,  but  the  first  native-bom  artist 
to  rise  to  eminence  was  Paul  Kane.  He  was  bom  at 
York  (now  Toronto)  of  Irish  parents  eariy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  the  streets  of  the  little  village  he 
came  much  in  contact  with  Indians,  and  though  he  after- 
wards studied  in  Europe,  it  was  to  reproduce  the  life  of 
the  Indian  that  his  genius  turned.  He  wandered  far 
west,  and  was  commissioned  by  Sir  George  Simpson  to 
pamt  a  series  of  pictures  representing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  Many  of  these 
remain,  and  reproduce  with  fidelity  and  vigour  the  wild 
days  now  passed  away. 
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Daniel  Fowler  - Th 

mention  was  Daniel  Fowlef  an°Ef  r  tf^''  *°  "'''^^ 
compelled  to  come  to  Canada  Z  f  "^'".'"»^"'  ^^o  was 
He  became  a  fanner  on  AmheS  f^  '1^'  °'  "'^  ''-'th- 
and  for  fourteen  years  did  notf  It  °'^'  ^'"««t°n. 
took  up  his  art  again  an H  1  ""^  ^  '"^^h.  Then  he 
of  ^eat  ski,,  anfbel;  '"'""'  '  ''"''  °'  '-d-apS 

Walker,  Homer  Watson    R   a 
the  most  successful  have  been  fhn~°V^'^'  P^'°'^" 
their  inspiration  from  CaLia",r  """^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
We  of  the  Canadian  count^^de     J"'^- ^"'^  '"^  ='»P'« 
best  to  paint  scenes  from   /  *       "°^at.o  Waiker  ,oves 
paints  a  sheep  .washing  fTI  '""      ^'''t'^^^  he 
farmer  fe„ing'a  TrL    his   woV""^  '^''  °'  ^  «t"^dy 
suggestive,  full  of  tte  mvst!^    /'  '"''  '^°"^'>«"'  and 
ioy.     Homer  Watso^  d^  ■  wf ""  '"*  ^'^°  °^  ''« 
hvmg  beams"  of  sunlight  orshow^fl    '"^''^  '^'°*''«'l  '» 
through  the  tree  tr„n1rs'GeJ^J^n'««'^t  filtering 

success  by  a  picture  of  ruralwe  ir^"!^""  ^'^  ^^st 
the  Mortgage,"  but  he  hZ V  '  ^^^  Foreclosure  of 
«ura.  deLfaiion  "InJ  S  Shed''""''  "'^^"'^  ^° 
homes  with  landscapes  of  soft  M  "^"^   ^^"^'^'aa 

in  a  dreamy  light.  ""^'  ^"'^  S^^^ns,  bathed 

Art  Schools  and  SocipHoo     ir 
had  a  drawing  master  "mo    -^TomT  f'"^'  ^°"^«^ 
as  early  as  1834  an  exhibTt^n  J       '^^°"'>'^atio^,  and 
Toronto.     The  orgLLat  on  °f  ?^P."'»>^  was  he,d  in 
really  dates  from^g  2    ^h^n  thVo?''"°'  ''°"°^^'- 
Artists  was  founded.     I    his  ever    •        u"°  ^""^'^  °f 
and  done  much  to  stimulate  thl/T  ''"''  ^''hibitions 
the  school  Which  had  b  elattactd':"''^-     '"  '''^' 
Ontario    College    of    Mi^f^.u  '°  '*  ''^^^««    the 

Ontario   r.vemment    now    conlr^"""  °'  """''  ''^'^ 
couraged   by   the   MarquT  of   t1  'L    ^"    ^^^^^    «" 

---  -  -  hSI  2a^  tj^y^ 
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body  has  gathered  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  in  the 
Natioi.al  Art  Gallery  at  Ottawa.  Its  first  president  was 
L.  R.  O'Brien,  whose  landscapes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are  famous.  He  was  succeeded  by  Otto  Jacobi,  who  had 
had  a  long  and  honourable  career  in  Montreal.  Then 
came  Robert  Harris,  whose  best  known  work  is  a  group 
representing  "The  Fathers  of  Confederation,"  followed 
m  turn  by  G.  A.  Reid,  and  William  Brymner. 

Sculpture.— Under  the  leadership  of  Hamilton 
McCarthy  and  Walter  S.  AUward  this  art  has  reached  a 
high  level  of  merit  in  Ontario,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  younger  sculptors  producing  work  of  very  consider- 
able promise.  Overlooking  the  Niagara  River  is  the 
splendid  monument  to  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  perhaps  the 
most  striking  specimen  of  the  sculptor's  art  in  the  prov- 
ince.    It  was  unveiled  in  1840. 


CHAPTER  XXXV    • 
GOVERNMENT 

I.   MUNICIPAL 
II.   PROVINCIAI, 

III.  FEDERAI, 

IV.  IMPERIAI, 

I.  Municipal 

Origin  of  Government.-" No  ^       ,■ 
Md  no  man  dieth  to  himself  ",       1    ''^^^    *°   '''"'^elf, 
thing  we  do.  gre-..  or  T^  n        ^'  """  ^'^^^-     I"  every 
with  others,  hfiing'S'  "'  T  ^°"'"«  '"  -"tact 
hindered  by  the^  whTth    t^vfisL  It" '  "^'"^  ''^'"^^  ^ 
first  settler  who  went  out  into  Thf      °'  '"''     '^''^  ^^'y 
Ontario  to  make  a  hying  who  oouid  f  T"  °'  '"*°  ^ew 
and  see  nothing  but  tree  Ir  sk^  p''  ^°°^  '"  ""^  Erection 
on  the  actions  of  others,  some  o^  fT'  T  ^''  '^"P^"'^^* 
away.   Eyen  if  at  first  th^^L     ''.'"'  ^'"'^'^'^'  of  miles 
he  does  not  realize  the  nflue  °°       l"°  """'^  ^'°"''  that 
others,  new  settlers  soTntol,     °^'""'  °'  ^''^  ^<^tions  of 
Presently    they    find    matter     „     "  '"'°  '"^  ^'^trict. 
them  all  in  common.  lfT;"T;"?    ^'^''^'^    ^"'^ern 
a  British  colony,  we  may  b.  ?"*''''  ''"«"t,  or  in 

together,  hold  a  meeting  .nTLT  ''''  "■"  ^^'''- 
d.scuss  and  decide  upon  InH  /  ^<^Presentatiyes  to 
affair..  Some  of  the'e  aSsle"""'^*"  '"^'^  -'""'- 
«oney,  and  all  the  settler! Id  TtT'  '"'  '^'""'"^  "^ 
gether  and  to  pay  a  contribution  "  "^  f '^  *"  -^'"b  to- 
conaphcated,  «,  ^o  the  bodt  whtTdm-r^ -re 

"""cn  admmister  them. 


' 
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The  common  contribution  becomes  known  as  a  tax, 
and  careful  methods  are  thought  out  for  apportioning 
and  collecting  it.  Certain  classes  of  people  are  refused 
any  share  in  the  control  of  the  common  affairs,  or,  as 
we  now  express  it,  they  are  denied  a  vote.  In  the  previous 
chapters  we  have  seen  how  these  various  governing 
bodies  grew  up  in  Canada,  and  how  more  Pnd  more  of 
the  people  of  the  country  have  been  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  To-day  every 
Canadian  finds  himself  controlled  by  various  governing 
bodies.  In  a  sense,  he  is  subject  to  them,  because  they 
administer  laws  which  he  must  obey.  In  another  sense, 
they  are  his  servants,  because  they  are  elected  by,  and 
can  be  dismissed  by,  the  majority  of  the  people,  of  whom 
he  IS  one.  Let  us  9ee  what  these  governing  bodies  are, 
how  they  are  composed,  and  what  are  their  powers. 

Municipal  Divisions.— Save  for  a  few  scattered 
frontiersmen  in  outlying  districts  where  municipalities 
have  not  yet  been  formed,  every  Canadian  is  a  member 
of  a  municipality.  He  lives  either  in  a  township,  a 
village,  a  town,  or  a  city.  The  meaning  of  these  terms 
differs  but  little  in  each  province.  In  the  following 
account  we  shall  take  Ontario  as  our  model.  Where  the 
population  is  scattered,  the  country  is  divided  into  town- 
skips.  As  E  ion  as  a  population  of  over  750  has  gathered 
together  within  an  area  of  not  more  than  500  acres,  it 
may,  if  it  so  wishes,  apply  to  the  county  council,  and 
be  "incorporated"  as  a  village,  with  certain  powers  of 
self-government.  Even  if  the  number  is  less  than  750, 
it  may  be  formed  into  what  is  known  as  a.  police  village, 
with  similar  but  smaller  powers.  Formeriy,  this  rule 
about  population  was  not  strictly  observed,  and  villages 
were  incorporated  with  a  smaller  population  than  750. 
Thus  Garden  Island,  opposite  Kingston,  is  a  village  with 
less  than  400  people.     If  any  village,  or  other  body  of 
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eontrol;  and  if  the  to.nZ,c^^\,'^f'^  ^""-^  "'  -'f- 
"'/■  ^«h  still  larger  powers  a  ,??.  '^^^  ^'°'"^  » 
situated  within  a  lar Jr  divi  ",  ""^'^  '^'^'^'^''^  are 
tJ'ough  in  certain  ci:  f  ownTr;  T"  ^^  ^  """'v. 
across  the  border  into  the  a^J„t  '"'"^^^  "^'^  ^Pread 
a  c.ty  is  situated  within  a  1  ?^  ™""*-^'-  -^"hough 
^parate.andinsomecaL  thor^  "'  ^-<'™'nent  I 

Government  by  Council —A  , 

c;ty.  or  county,  is  gov^ned  bv  .T"'"''  ''"''^''  '-"■ 
'he  Legislature  of  OnUrio  rf  .5^°""""-  ^he  Act  of 
the  organization  of  the  e  ™  """"^  ''''  P°^<^«  and 
250  large-sized  pages  "rt'"":' .r"""'^  ^-"^  over 
pages  dealing  ^^th'  ot^r  Jun;!'""''  ""'  °-^  7«" 
»ent  by  council  is  therefore  a  ver?  "r""^-  ^°^-^'"- 
W'th  an  outline  of  which  we  musTh""'"^^  ''"^^"°". 
Township,  Villaire  „"7^        '  ''^  content. 

^''^P  or  villa^ J^^ouS  cS  '7'"^-^"  ^  ^-n- 
councillors.  This  form  of  "  *'  °^  '^  ^^^^'^  and  four 
Anglo-Saxon  times  befol  7^"^'  «°^^  "^'^'^  'o 
Nothing  could  show  better  how  st  ™'"     ^°°''"«'- 

descent  are  to  change  than  the  f»tl""^  "'"P"'  °^  British 
four  councillors  are  the  de!^  T   '^^'  '^'  '''''^  and  his 

the  Four  Men"  who  admintSr  V''  "^^""^  ^"^ 
v."ages  in  the  days  of  k"^  Ilfrld  '^r  °' ''-^  ^"«''^h 
t'"  -t  contains  five  hundred  vote  s  J  '  ""^^^  ^^^^ 
by  a  reeve,  a  deputy-reeve  ITX     '"  "  '^  ^ovcned 
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Ships,  and  villages  in  the  county.    It  chooses  its  own 
head,  who  is  known  as  the  Warden. 

Town  and  City  Councils.-In  a  town  or  city  the 
composition  of  the  council  is  more  complicated  The 
head  of  the  council,  known  as  the  Mayor,  is  elected  bv 
all  the  voters.  But  for  the  election  of  councillors,  the 
town  IS  sometimes  divided  into  a  number  of  districts 
known  as  wards.  Each  of  these  elects  a  certain  number 
of  councillors,  three  for  each  ward  where  there  are  less 
than  five  wards,  or  two  where  there  are  five  wards  or  more 
In  a  city  the  form  of  election  is  the  same,  save  that  each 
ward  elects  three  councillors,  who  are  known  as  Alder- 
men—another old  Saxon  term. 

Boards  of  Control—Now  that  cities  are  growing  so 
rapidly  m  size,  the  council  is  apt  to  become  too  large 
to  act  quickly  or  efficiently.  In  so  big  a  body  it  is  hard 
to  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  what  has  been  done 
Thus  some  of  our  larger  cities  have  been  given  the  power 
to  elect  a  smaller  body,  known  as  a  Board  of  Control 
This  IS  composed  of  the  mayor  and  four  aldermen,' 
chosen  by  t».e  whole  city.  Without  its  consent  no  money 
may  be  voted,  unless  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  council 
agree  to  overrule  it.  Toronto,  Ottawa,  and  Hamilton 
have  such  boards  of  control,  and  the  same  system  has 
been  adopted  in  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  and  several  other 
cities. 

Method  of  Election.-The  councils  of  cities,  towns 
villages,  and  townships  are  elected  annually.  In  the 
month  of  December  the  clerk  of  the  municipality  gives 
notice,  and  a  public  meeting  is  held  on  the  last  Monday 
in  that  month  or,  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  on  December 
2iTd  At  this  meeting  qualified  citizens  are  nominated 
for  the  various  positions.  A  week  later  an  election  is 
held.  If  only  one  man  has  been  nominated  for  a  posi- 
tion, he  is  declared  elected.     If  more  than  one,  an  elec- 
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tion  by  ballot  is  held     Af  am 
^-n.    or   city.    elS/pU'SSr  ^ '''^ '^°""'^' 
known  as  deputy  returninenffi  '    ^'"^'"    "ffi^ffs, 

which  must  L  given  on  sn.?'  "="='^'  ""^  ^°tes 
paper,  known  as  baHots  Each"'  ''"""=''  P'^™^  " 
"y  the  deputy  returning  fffitr  On"tr\"  °"^  ^'""'' 
cross  opposite  the  name  ofihT;  ^.  "  ^^  '"^^''^  a 
wishes  to  vote,  and  Jhces  it  in  '^.'"'  '°'-  ""'^^  he 

the  deputy  returning  officer  ".'  '"?"  "'"'•  '°  '^"-h 
the  end  of  the  day.  the  deoutv  ?  ''•^  *''^  ''^y-  At 
the  ballots,  and  se;d  in  th'e  r:s:ur:"H'  °?"^  "^"""^ 
municipality,  who  is  considered  thJU  ''*'  °'  """^ 

he  makes  known  the  result     if  th  "'"«  °^'"''-  ^"d 

recount  may  be  made  bv  th.  ■  ^'^  "  ^"^  '^'^P^te,  a 
District  Court.  ^  *''^  J"''^'^  °f  the  County  or 

Qualifications  of  Voters  —All  m 
and  widows,   who  are  subfecl    of  V"  p"^'^  "°'"^"' 
twenty-one  years  of  aee  and  „f         1      ^"*''''  ^rown, 
to  vote  in  municipal  "ns  if  T''  "'""'■  ^^  ^"«"ed 
small  amount  of  propert'  or  V       ^^  """^^^^  ^  "^ain 

~e.  A  ■■farm'e^rson'-  ^:^'i:\r'''*  "'  ^  -■■'^'" 
w.th  his  father  or  mother  on  a  4r.l'  '  '°"  ^''°  --elides 
has  not  the  property  or  income*  ifTheT''  "''  '^^"  '^  '^'^ 
value  to  provide  an  amountTf'  r.  ™  '"  °^  ^m<:\<,nX 
father,  or  mother,  and"lf    ""^'"^^^f-"  for  both  the 

Qualifications  of  Councillors     u 
of  the  outlying  districts"u2^7s^hun7'  «  °"^  °^  *^° 
R'ver.  no  person  may  be  elect  J  ^^^  °'  ^^'"^ 

"Uor.  or  alderman,  unLs  he  i,r  "■-!'"''  '"^^°^'  <^°"''- 
Crown,  a  resident  in  the  munf '"^'''*  °'  "'^  British 
-"es  Of  it,  at  least  tw^  o„e7e:  f  of"  "'"'"  '^^ 
possessor,  either  by  freehold  or  it  !  *^^'  ^"<1  'he 
small  amount  of  propertv  vJ  ''  •  °'  '  ''''"'° 
may  not  be  elected  to  office  1™"'  f  ^  °'  P^^^"- 
police  magistrates  innkefrT;  T^  """'^  ^^  '"d?es. 
"'  '""'^^^P'^r^^.  and  saloon-keepers.     No 
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person  having  busmess  dealings  with  the  council  may 
be  a  member  of  ,t  and  no  councillor  is  allowed  to  have 
any  busmess  dealmgs  with  the  council.  r„  almost  all 
the  townsh,p,  vllage,  and  county  councils,  the  member^ 
g.ve  the.r  servces  free,  though  they  may,  and  usually  d" 
have  the,r  travelling  expenses  paid.  In  towns  and 
c.t.es  the  councillors  and  aldermen  usually  seTve  l^ee 

a"e  .iven"'""  T',""^'"'^"  "'  ''■'  '»-'•  "'  ""t™ 
are  g,ven  a  small  salary;  in  one  or  two  cities  the  alder- 
men, too,  are  paid  a  small  sum.  But  in  general,  it  is  fdt 
w>^r  that  members  of  the  council  should  be  choln 
from  tho^  who  are  willing  to  serve  for  love  of  the  city 
or  township  m  which  they  live.     It  would  be  a  gr  a^ 

Powetj,.-What  are   the   powers   of   these   councils' 
o"  the  mi""  "T  r  ''''  ™""^"^  ''^^^  '° '"'  -th  most 

nZh  7  rT'-  '""'''"■  ^"'^  '"^«'«'  «  very  large 
number  of  ofBcmls,  such  as  pound  keepers,  road  sur! 
veyors,  road  commissioners,  valuators,  dty  engLe" 
assessors  etc.  They  have  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  must 
provide  homes  or  industrial  farms  for  Zr  mai„"eJ 
fror;^  *''^'°'^°^'"'P^-  -"-ges.  and  counties  they  co"- 
trol  the  r^aking  and  maintenance  of  the  roads,  in  the 
towns  and  c.t.es  their  powers  are  larger.     They  con^o 

tion  „f\"-,H"'*'  '""'^  "^^  ™'^^  ?°^^"'"«  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  and  the  providing  of  a  fire  service 
They  arrange  for  the  drainage  of  the  city,  its  watTr 
supply,  its  heat  and  light.  They  have  pow  r  to  mie 
agreements  regulating  the  laying  of  stre^  railways,  or 
the  entrance  of  railways  into  the  city.  Thus  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make  the  city  ugly  or  beautif.,1 
clean  or  unclean,   healthy  or  unheLthy^   In  ^HeyeL 
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small  cty  such  as  Kingston,  the  ■  SS       -"  '"  » 

tant'irriX^Jrur^"^  °^  ^"^  --  '-Po^- 
-  Obeyed  and  Zn^^^^^Z'lr  ''''  '"^  '^^^ 
of  us  think    as  we  walk  H^       T      *'''"'"''t"ed.    Few 

country  .oad  in  th^Tve'ni  ^0^;- ^rit'""  ^'°"«  ^ 
do  such  a  thine      In  .,,1     J  ^  '*  ""^e  was  to 

and  prope.  Tas  i^de  V^hL'^LT"?  °'  "^^ 
ment,  and  one  whi.h  the   "L  ""^"™  "'  8°^*™- 

fo".nd  it  very  difficiu  t^pe^o^  Sh^I:  'T  ''^"" 
civilization,  the  functions  of  T'  ^'  '"'''^"^^  "^ 

creased,  but  the  n-^„t "  ^!  municipality  have  in- 
real  part  of  them  Thehearr  '"'"''^'  "  ''"'  ^  ^-V 
a  Justice  of  the  Peac  „'  Matll^lT  '°T'  ''  "  ''■^- 
nary  breaches  of  the  law  T„Tnf .'  ^"'^  ""^^  '^  °^'l'- 
duty  is  delegated  to  a  Lc2l™ffil*°r'  '"'*  ^'*'"  ^"'^ 
Magistrate.  He  is  aDDo.WH  k  ?'  '""'^"  ^^  ^  Police 
ment.  and  his  sal  ry TpTiJ^^'th,  !  ''""""'"  ^''^■^"'■ 
counties  the  High  Constehl  Tu  "  °'  "'*''  ^n  the 
pointed  and  pa^  bv  th  ^""^  '""'  ^'^'^^^nts  are  ap- 

part.yinoneCan^pti;rtir  T"^"  °'  "^  '^^  - 
and  cities  the  Chief  of'po1^"„d  Js  "■•.  '"  ^""^  *°""^ 
a  body  known  as  the  Pol^e  r„       •^"^^'^  ^"-^  "»der 

of  the  Mayor,  the  S^n  o/jt"  of  ZrT'/''"''"^^'^ 
the  Police  Magistrate.  ^°'"'*>'  <=°'"-''  and 

Education. — Mo-t    rf   n,« 

schools  of  the  pfovLVraUrV'""*  ''"'"  '"^ 
Every  township  i.s  divided  int'^^^  ^?  n-unicipalities. 
sections,  so  arranged^haf  no      TT'  '""'^"  ^^  ^^^ool 

inconvenient  dis^^n,":  Xf  ^  ^ f  ?  ^'  ^" 
-<-nooi.     JJath  school  is  put 
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he  sec  ion.  Ihese  appoint  or  dismiss  tl,c  teachers  fix 
the^  Planes,  and  are  responsible  for  the  building,  equip 
■nen  .  and  maintenance  of  the  school.  In  a  city  each 
ward  elects  two  trustees,  and  these  forn.  the  Board  of 
Irustees.  In  some  cases  all  the  schools  in  a  city,  town 
or  incorporated  villaKe  are  placed  under  the  mana«emm 
o  a  Board  of  Education  elected  in  the  same  manner  a 
the  Council.     This  Board  informs  the  municipal  cound 

?::upTir"'' '  ^"'  "'''■  --'  ^-^  ~"  '^  ^ 

T.x.tion.-The    municipality    gets    the    money    for 

enT'AtThet  """  "T"'  ''"""  ">-  '-'"«  '"-•'" 
zens.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  committee  of  the 

council,  known  as  the  Finance  Committee,  decides  how 
_  uch  nioiiey  will  be  needed  during  the  year  to  carry  on 
the  v.o^  of  the  municipality.    Meanwhile,  certain  muni- 
cipal officials,  known  as  Assessors,  have  made  the  round 
of  the  city  or  county,  and  assessed,  that  is,  placed  a  value 
on  all  property  for  purposes  of  taxation.    In  order  that  no 
one  may  be  wronged,  in  every  city  there  is  held  at  this 
tmie  a  special  court,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  known  as 
the  Court  o    Revision,  to  which  any  one  may  appeal  who 
thinks  himself  wrongly  assessed.     In  the  county  the  same 
purpose  is  served  by  certain  officials,  known  as  valuators. 
Wen  the  assessment  is  complete,  and  all  appeals  have 
been   heard,   the   council   divides   the  amounrrequired 
among  the  various  citizen,,  each  of  whom  is  compelled 
o  pay  a  definite  amount,  (a)  i„  proportion  to  his  income 
(i)  m  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  land  or  property    'c) 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  business  ^    '•  -  ' 

th.?n  *".''  ".^.''"^  ''"■"""'    ^*  ="  "-^"y  ■"'"«  on 
the  dollar.    A  mill  is  an  imaginar,  coin,  worth  one  tenth 

of  a  cent.    Thus,  if  the  tax  rate  in  a  municipality  be 
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just  contribution  to  the  Seln  f  ''  ^l"  """P'^  ""' 
which  we  all  have  an  nterest  Th  ^1'^''  '*^'''"  '" 
be  careful  to  elect  ho^  ,  !„.  '""'•  """'  ^'^  •"»«'  "H 
we  must  not  grudge  them  T     "~"'"""-'"  councillors, 

exen,S?regive7  Of'th'"""'^'"  "'"''°"  """-y 
tax  is  levied  by'^thelu  iX  o":  itf:' "^  '"'  '^^ 
such  as  parks,  citv  or  conn^T  k  ■,!  ""■"  P^P^rty, 

the  Crown,  su^h  as  post  offices^ultf^  "  ™  "'^'  '' 
etc.  (A)  No  tax  is  conecteduLthlK  '-"''''  """""""• 
universities,  colleges    schno^T^        ^''''"'^'"'f  ^'""■'^bes, 

general  from  anv  reliu'"  h""""''  "^^'""'^'  "°^  '" 
-'ety.  W  No  i  J  'S  onTr"''.  "  '^"^"^'"'^ 
reaches  a  certain  amount  andnnr^""'  '""""'  '"'  '' 
which  exceeds  that  amount  Tht  d"/"''  '"'  °'  " 
cases.     For  example,  in  cit"es  a  1^^  different 

property,  pays  no' tax  on  "p"  t  Tf  u""'  ""' °""""^ 
»1,500.  "^  P'"^t  of  his  mcome  below 

twenty-one  and  sixt>„ho  p  y?!":?'  """'  "-'--" 
Pollorheadt^xofonedolLTL;      '"  ''"'  ^^^^  ^ 

:-eX:is;r^^'™'^^"^inr 
that  they^co^idr  'p'^th:  iEii^r  ?°^°"^^  -  --^ 

the  principal.     In   co'ns^.nr^f  „  "  ^.^^  "^bing  of 

passed  a  law  restricting  th.  Provmce   has   now 

-ay  borrow.     ZT^  l*!      7"'  "'"'  ^  -"unicpalitv 

1  e..  .so,  3on,.  of  u.e  municipalities  have 
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i^lf        .   ^1  °^  ^°™"^°  '^  °^^^  «33,000,000,  the 
mterest  on  wh.ch  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  yea;iy  taxel 

to  ^'•"'fy  «y-I^'"'-The  councils  are  never  allowed 
to  forget  that  they  hold  their  power  from  the  people 

cannot  of  tl.r  own  authority  commit  the  people  to  any 
large  new  expense  With  certain  small  exceptions,  any 
by-law  which  mvolves  the  spending  of  money  beyond  the 
norm,,  ,,,,„„,  ^,  ^^^  „„„ieipa,ity  must  be  voted  on  by 

tL  rn'r"  °"""'  P""^^"^  ^°  ^  ^^«-°  amount,  and 
the  money  ,s  spent  only  if  the  by-law  is  passed  by  a 
majority  of  such  persons.  ^ 

whv^tt  "^  ^°°*^"'*y--AIthough  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  same  man  should  not  be  re-elected  as  long 
as  he  proves  satisfactory,  there  is  a  wish  in  most  munli^ 
palities    to    ''pass    the    honours    round.'     Thus    wMe 

JarnVrareT"'^'"""  "'  "^"^"^  ^^'"'^^  ^^  -"y 
office'  or  r  7u  ^  '"'^°''  '  '''"''  °^  ^  "^^den  to  hold 
Office  for  more  than  one  or  two  years.     This  custom 

teaches  them  how  to  preside  at  a  meeting,  etc.     But  i 

JusVwL;"'  '''  ""''  '"^^  '"^^^  -^  -  «"tinut; 
Just  when  a  mayor  or  a  reeve  has  learned  his  business 
just  when  some  big  plan  which  he  is  carrving  out  fha  f 
completed,  he  may  have  to  give  up  his  place  to  anotL 

Penn^ent  Offlcials.-However,  each  council  has  a 
number  of  officials,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  solicitor  etc 
who  are  not  elected  but  appointed,  and  who  hold  thei'; 
positions  "for  life  or  good  conduct.'  These  c^rv  on 
the  work  when  the  council  is  not  meeting.  Though  ^hey 
are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  counil,  they  usulSv 
owing  to  the  length  of  their  tenure  of  office,  know  mor^ 
about  admmistration  than  do  the  councillors,  and  much 
of  our  municipal  gover-ment  is   really   carried   on   bj 
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a  citizen  of  a  prolT^J  ^i/ Z""'''''' '     "'^  '^  -'- 

North  America  Act  bT;!";'^,^"'"'^^ ''^ 'he  British 
to  the  yueen  to  admit  into  th/  T"'  ^^^  S'^^" 
Edward  Island.  BrTtill  Co  u'k""  °'""'""°''  P""« 
'and,  whenever  they  ^wishei  '"Srth"^.''^"'"""'^- 
''ave  since  been  admitted  by  what^    !„"  ''^'  '"" 

m  Council  that  is.  by  an  ord^r Tf  the  pZ'c"  ^'i'^^ 
the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  By  thl  ^°""^"  °f 
Canada  was  also  allowed  to  tT      ^  ^^""^   ^ct, 

and  the  North-WesterX Story  'T;  ^"""''^  L^" 
terms  This  she  did  in  '  70  plrt  °  f  T"""^  P^^^"^^ 
made  in  that  year  into  the  ./  "  ''^''"''"■y  «he 

^005  ..Iberta  and  SasraUtarCVmij'^r "''^ ^  '" 
out  of  it.    Thus  some  of  our  J  ^""'larly  set  apart 

to  Acts  of  the  P"  ilrtTd'"G^"^*''^''^='■^*-- 
Britain,otherstoActs^foL?     '^"^^^"■n'^nt  of  Great 

complicated  government  th^n  a  mun?","^^  '  '"-'^ 
head  is  a  Lieutenant-governor  wh  '"""'^'P«'"y-  At  its 
He  is  appointed  by  the  Gov.;  ''''''''"*'  '^'  ^rown. 

of  his  ministers,  l^  t^Z^l'^^'ur''  ^'^'^ 
powers  are  really  the  same  nv.r  f7  Dommion.     His 

of  the  Governor  general  over  thln'"""'^'^  ''  '''  '"ose 
bet.r  discussed  w\en  Je^^aL'  ,  thTlX  ^T  ^ 

-:ts:;:r^c^:ru?:---rtot. 

appointed  by  the  LieutenLtovr?--e-tL^o: 
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his  ministers,  and  hold  office  for  life    Tt.= 

>s  divided  into  a  certain  num^      f  Province 

are  arranged  to  fnl    Z  ,        "^^^^  ^n^t'tuencies 

daries  of  the  coun«  s    Th  T   ',  "  """'"^  ^"^  ''°- 
tario  has  at  pZnToJtJ^^^'TrJ'^T''  °^  ^"- 

cities  of  Ontario  have  f  "'''"^'  *''"=  *''" 

to  their  S:;;r;^j:x:r^Sr^rr°f 

the  Provincial  Parliament  must  be  of   he  „1  °' 

letters  M.P.P,  (Membe  of  h  T  '""  '"  ""'"^  '''^ 
In  provinces  wh^rlthere  s  /  T  -'?''  ^^^''^""t)- 
members  are  entitlL  to    hriette^s'Sl'c    ^M  "^  ''', 

and  in  no  province  ma;:  Sr^fL  ;ir^tS:d' 

ever.  m?et.rsCt^T:X:^^^^^^^^  T  '=' 
and  of  sound  mind,  is  entitled  to  one  vote  At  .  ^'i 
eect.o„     „  ,„,,„„^  ^^^  ^^,^  ^^  theTme  d  yTxTep 

rels^a  S  "rrsimT'  ^^^  ^  ""'-- 
liie  system  of  procedure  in  the  Pro- 
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Powers.— A  long  list  of  tu^ 
of  the  provinces  is  givL    „ 'hrT  v  ^' ""^ '^^^'«t"res 
^^t^   We  „ay  ^oup'thelL  as  SoL^r "  '^°'^''  ^^^^ 

1-   liie  amendment  nf  tt,. 
-e.  -eept  as  r.^^r^l  Vom^^Sr  "^  ^''^  P-- 
2-  The  raising  of  revenue  bv  H       ,'^"*^"^"t-govemor. 
he  control  and  sale  of  the  Crown  T   i'''*'°"'  ^"^  "y 
'■=hment    and    maintenance    rnr"'   '•  "T"- ^^tab- 
"ospitals,  asylums,  etc    4    Th/h'^-?.     ''    ^^'°™atories, 
of  railways  and  other'  publ 1 1  "^  ^"^  ^'"^  'Subsidizing 
province.     .5.  The  solemn^Lrot  "'""^  "'*•>«  ^hf 
relating  to  property  and  cvHri^h.     '"^'"^^^-    «•  Laws 
7-  Absolute   control  of  mulT^ "''''"  *''^  P^°^-««- 
■ncorporation    of    compares    wftV'^"""""     «•  ^he 
9-  The  administration  of  ;L  P^^'ncial    objects 

10.  The  control  of  education      '"    "''''■°   '"^  P~v«ce 

^titution  of  the  province  we  r^*"""--^  the  con- 
««t.  So  far  the  provTncra  cT^t/'r-  '°™  "'  S-^™- 
sat.sfactory.  except  that  N?vL  Scot  1""'  have  proved 
t"ed  to  abolish  its  Legislative  r  ^  '"°''  "'^"  °"<^^ 
effect  has  more  than  o^fe  been  n»°";^".  ""  ^"  '"  '^s 
'at.ve  Assembly,  but  so  far  th  r  *''""«*'  "^^  Legis- 
enough  to  avert  its  o^^  doom '^  '^°"""'  "^^  "^^  ^^4 

^ne  Raising  of  Revenue— t 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money     At  nr/"?;;"   ^   P™^'"'* 
over  $10,000,000  a  vear  .L  '^^    ^"'  °"'^"'o  ^Pends 

B^^ish  Columbia,  sSs^e^l:  /''-"'«  P-Let 
this  money  come?  '     Whence  does  all 

1.  From  the  Dominion  subsidv    Th» 
the  nght  of  imposing  indirect  tL.       "r"""'"  ''''' "°t 
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mto  the  provmce.  Until  Confederation  the  provinces 
had  this  power,  being  separate  self-governing  colon"es 
and  m  return  for  their  abandoning  ft  the  DomWon  ^ 
bound  to  pay  them  a  yearly  subsidy.  This  consists  in 
part  of  a  lump  sum,  and  in  part  of' the  sum  o"    ightv 

is  of  ^JvV^"",  '^'  "^  ''^-^  "^  '^'  ^'°^"  Lands;  that 
<s,   of  all   the  lands  m   the   province   which   orig  nallv 

posed  of  at  Confederation.  Lumber  companies  nav 
large  sums  for  the  right  to  cut  timber  on  thes  Ln^ 
and  so  do  mming  companies  for  the  right  to  take  metals 
and  mmerals  from  the  soil. 

In  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  the  control  of  the 
Crown  Lands  has  been  retained  by  the  Dominion,  which 
m  consequence  pays  a  larger  subsidy  to  these  provinces 

3.  From   the  sale  of  licenses.     Of  these   much  the 

rT2  rVT  '"'  "°^'  ^"P^"^'^^  -^  "  "-"^e  for  the 
r.ght  to  sell  hquor.   As  the  right  to  issue  licenses  implies 
he  nght  to  refuse  them,  a  province  has  thus  the  righ 
to  regu  ate  or  prevent  the  sale  of  Hquor  within  its  bor- 
der.   It  cannot,  however,  interfere  with  its  manufacture 

Dorilr  ""''°""^°"-    '''''  -"  "^  ''•'-  ->'  ^.v  tHe 
4.  From  direct  taxation.    So  far  there  is  no  direct 
tax  .mposed  on  all  the  inhabitants  by  the  province,  as 
the  other  methods  of  raising  a  revenue  have  been  fo^nd 
sufficent.    But  on  the  death  of  any  one  worth  over  a 
certam  amount,  his  estate  pays  a  tax,  known  as  a  Sue 
cession  Duty.    Direct  taxes  are  also  imposed  on  ce^L 
compames,  especially  those  which  deal  with  transport 
and  finance,  that  is,  railway,  telegraph,  telephone,  tru 
and  loan  companies,  and  banks. 
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5    K  

-r.s  arjdinr'"^"'   ""'^^^'    -"^   °th«  public 

tHe'adStroro?°orHo  H^  f  P^^-^-  ^o  /- 
has  been  so  good,  and  our  resourt '°''  '""^'"^  P-«« 
provincial  debt  is  very  smln  "'"^  '°  '"^^'  ^^at  our 

rF--"^-ssf,-?--v^^.i«por. 

of  ordinary  business  intercou  se  r^'"*'"^  ^' '"^««^rs 
between  employer  and  emptoyed  th  ^'  ""^  ^^'^«ons 
be  pa>d  by  an  employer  to  wfr'  ^^P^sation  to 
he  lav,  governing  mo^:^,':  TZ  '^'^^  °'  ^"  --^ent, 
the  nght  to  damages  for  civUwronr  ''/  '^^'  Property 
"nportant  questions  °"«''  ^'^  ^  hu.idred  other 

Municipal  Government -Ti,» 
control  of  municipal  gove^J    ,  "T"""  "^^  absolute 
municipalities,  .hfch  we  hTvTd  '     L''  """^^  "^  "he 
8'ven  to  them  by  Acts  of  the  Pr„        ■^'''  ''^^^  ^'  ''een 
can^be  altered  or  taken  [^  iT'^  '''^^'='^*"-'  -" 

the^prpe^'aTcon'sS^d  "''°"^"'  part  of  the  work  of 

""'^p^^^:^^  *!>   -operate,    as 

2-  In  adiustinc  ^;      t^  'commission, 

anrl    ,  -I  ""justing  disputes  between   tj, 
and    railway    and    other    comolnf  """'"Palities 

^ervices  known  as  public  utS     L  ■'"PP'^'"^   P"Wic 
Railway  and  Municipal  Board       "       '''  '^  '^""^  b>-  the 

-etr:S;f-:-^^t.e.-Courts    Of   justice 
former  are  those  in  which  nn  """'"  "otters.     The 

a^'spute  between  ind?vdua"s  Tom:  '  ■"^°'^^^'  ''"*  ^^ 
The  latter  are  those  in  wht.  7""''^' °^  ^"T^orations 
°«'tted  in  violation  of  a  tbiic.     "'.''  '°"""'tted  or 
">m,nal  matters  the  highes   altho  >     '"  '°^^  "^^  and 
the  Supreme  Conrt  of  oSario     "l^- '".""  P^°^'"«  is 


Ihis  Court  has 


two 
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divisions,  the  High  Court  Division,  and  the  Appellate 
Division.  To  prevent  its  being  overloaded  with  trivial 
matters,  a  case  may  not  be  brought  befor.r  it,  except  upon 
appeal  involving  an  amount  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
inferior  court.  In  every  county  there  is  also  held  a  court 
known  as  the  County  Court,  before  which  are  brought 
matters  of  less  importance.  In  every  ccmty  there  are 
also  not  fewer  than  three,  or  more  than  twelve.  Division 
Courts,  which  have  jurisdiction  in  smaller  civil  matters 
only.  Of  these  the  most  usual  are  suits  for  recovery  of 
debts  of  not  more  than  $100.  In  the  more  important 
cases  where  either  party  thinks  that  wrong  has  been  done 
hira  by  the  decision,  he  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  province. 

Criminal  matters  are  usually  brought  up  in  the  first 
place  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  police  magistrate 
In  very  serious  cases  he  has  no  right  to  give  a  decision' 
and  in  any  case  there  is  an  appeal  from  his  decision  to  a 
higher  Court.  In  each  county  and  in  the  city  of  Tc-onto 
there  is  a  Crown  Attorney,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
governor  in  Council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  law 
IS  enforced,  and  to  prosecute  all  criminals  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  individual  to  act  as  prosecutor,  or  where  as 
m  the  case  of  burglary  or  murder,  the  crime  is  considered 
one  not  against  an  individual,  but  against  our  country 
Itself.  ' 

Education 

The  Department  of  Education.- With  some  e::ceptions 
the  provinces  have  control  of  education,  and  this  is 
certainly  their  .most  important  duty.  One  of  the  Ministers 
in  the  Provincial  Cabinet  has  charge  of  this  Department 
Under  him  are  a  large  number  of  officials,  of  whom  the 
chief  are  a  Deputy  Minister  and  a  Superintendent  of 
Education.     Unlike  the  Minister,  who  changes  whenever 
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much  of  the  wort  m  =j    ■    °  ^^™  °'  ^^"^  's  intrusted 
actsjus  .eM:2e°U?;:CSe"^  -  -  tHe. 

ScHoo,  admission  'o  «    ,  Z\^T  ^lu' ^'""'' 

either  at  this  or  at  a  private  s^ool    if'      '^""'"'*"<*' 

^«-n  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourtLn     T?    T  •"■ 

Sisting  on  compulsory  attendance    "„         %™'''  '"- 

most    civilized    counties,  ^.a""'   of   the  "     "'  '° 

of  having  no  one  take  pa  t  h^  the  life  of  the  '"P°"^'* 

who  has  not  had  an  adequat     ed'catLn      T"""     "^ 

many  people  in  Ontario  feel   that  th.  u  P'^"^"' 

raised  even  hieher  tho^  .  '.^*'   *"^*  ««  age  should  be 

children  havetrched  W  '    "!."'''"  '"^  ^''^^  -»- 
go  to  work  i    th:;t  dtirf  "in      '  ''°"''  *"  ^^^  *° 
Public  Schools,  mL^o?  ttriarge  ZZ'''":  ^''^  '""^ 
Kindergartens  for  the  MtT      ^     T™'  ^"^  "«««  have 
their  fi'rst  lessons  in  the    ormof"'"'  *^''  "'  ^-° 
other  amusements.    Aft 'he  P^bK^'  f^"^'  -'^ 
J?.?A  School,  which  carries  thl\f    ,      ^  °°'  '^"'^  ''«' 
five  years  more      OnTavint  f^T- ^°'  ^°"  °'  «=^-° 
upon  a  profession    or  to  afte"  "  "^'^  *°  ™*^' 
embark  in  businesL     AttendaS  at  thr^h^^H".  *° 
optmnal.      Some    High   Schools^l   te  tt  th°°'  " 
small  fee  is  charged  bv  tl,»    k„    f  I      '    ^  °'^^"  a 
The  larger  High  ^h^  ^hi^htavf  a^t^ '   r^^^' 
stunted  staff,  are  known  as  Co^ia^lJ^Zr^'^  '""- 

cannot  afford  to  e-n  tn  t»,„  fUWic  School,  but 

legiate  Instkute  Th.  n  "'""''  ""'^^  ^''°°'  °^  Col- 
thieforetSted  in  f^undTn^r:  "'  ^''"^^"°°  ''- 
province,   a  large  num^^of'r    ,  '  ^^"^^  °^  ">« 

arge  number  of  Contmuation  SckoM,  ui 
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wh.ch  the  pupUs  may  study  for  one.  two,  or  three  yews 
after  completmg  the  Public  School  Course  of  Study 

In  a  great  province,  such  as  Ontario,  provision  must 
l>^  rnade  for  many  different  kinds  of  pupils.  Thu7fn 
add,t,on  to  the  ordinary  High  Schools,  we  have  ZcJ" 
tural  H,gh  Schools,  Technical  High  Schools,  etc  In 
some  of  the  cities,  Night  Schools  are  held,  where  thos^ 
who  work  dunng  the  day  may  continue  their  education 
if  they  so  wish.  >="ui-iuon 

HiJ't!?*,"^  Teacher8.-Most  of  the  teachers  for  the 
H.gh    Schools  receive  their  professional  training  in  the 

of'^uern.  °  ,^.''"'^^.*'°"  °f  '"-  University  of  Tor o'nto  and 
of  Queen  s  University,  which  are  aided  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Provincial  Gc^vernment.  Those  for  the  Pubhc 
Schoos  are  for  the  most  part  trained  in  seven  Normal 
Schools,  situated  at  convenient  centres  through  The 
province.  *       "^ 

Separate  Schools-Persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
S  n  '"r.f  •'°°'  *--^  f-  the  upkeep  of  Separate 
Schools  for  children  of  their  creed.  Thes^  schools  are 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Educ" 

T:*  r'  Z"'"  '•"'  ''"''"'  ^•'°°'^-  ^^  tl-^r  teachers 
must  have  the  same  qualifications.  This  right  to  Sepa  ! 
ate  Schools  was  won  by  the  Roman  Catholics  shortly 
before  Confederation,  after  a  long  political  fight.  InVhe 
same  way,  m  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  Protestants 

A7ittrH^f '''t  ^"'  ■"  '"'  ^^'"^-^  NorthTmSa 

cuia  1    n        tT  *'''*  "°  P"'""'"'^^  ""^y  '^^-  ^way  or 

at^e  time"?  I'  '""'^"'  '^  '^"  '^  ^  ^^"S"°"^  ""-"rity 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 

Other  Educational  Institutions.-Many  other  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  province  are  supported  or  aid  d  by 
the  province.  At  Guelph  the  province  supports  an 
Agricultural  College,  which  gives  a  scientific  Eng  in 
farmmg.    Its  good  work  is  known  all  over  North  and 
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South  America.    Schn^i.  t       . 

-^■^-maintaineTlt^^i"-  '''j"'  '"''  ^^  '^'  deaf 
"«  also  many  private  JT^  ^''  ^*  B<=lleviJle  Thr^ 
«ost  celebrate/Tp  ";"^"''  1  "'>-"  ^he  oldest  a„d 

f « bv  Sir  John  a.s rr,^'"'T  '•"  -^-^ "° 
iLpr-  ^>-  -  pro.c!s  i/rrj-- 

^Pe'X'n'-the'S  o^th^T  ""*  ''^  '"^  -e, 
"■""■cpalities,  grants  are  Tj°7l  "  '^'^'^  ^X  the 
These  are  given  i„  such  a  tZ  Zf  '^  '"^  P^-nce. 
«Pj.t.es  to  do  their  best.  Wit^'"  'T'^'  ^"^  '"""'- 
better  equipped  a  school  is  and  ^\'*'^^'"  ^'"''ts.  the 
the  teacher,  the  larger  i     L  or         ^'^^''  '^'  ^^^^y  of 

U»iversities.-After    tit   P'?^/"^"^  grant.  ^ 

Universities.    Of  these  f  J?    ^'^^    ^^<^i^    come    th 
.^"iversity  of  Tor^         J^^ff-  -  the  pro.Cl,    he 
'"^-     Joined  to  it  in   I  fcl    ,  ""P""^''  ''X  the  prov 
=;^-es  of  Victoria  and  of  Tri„t     Th"  T  '''  ^"i-' 
'"-'"^t;    if  „„i„„  the  Prov^    ':'''"' "°*^«^ed 

»ot  smt  them,  they  could  ^TtL  ''""^"">'  '"'^ 
But  the  union  b^  thus  far  w!  u  .  ^^^  ""dependence 
no  thougHt  Of  separattn^eTeS  V  "^"  ^''^^  '^^^^ 

-^"PPoned  mainly  C;S:rel2r^"--^ 
III.  Federal 
The  Dominion.— Evpr  . 

"™  the  power  does 
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Lower  Canada  would  not  consent      Th^  m^l.  ,  . 

rejection  then  inHHe  wo.d  w^art  J^L^  ^"ra^i 

The  Fathers  of  Confederation"  therefore  took  «rS„ 

pomts  from  ,t.  but  on  the  whole  they  were  struek^^h 

Z:X'''  :T^''^'  *''^"  ''y  "^  mer^  At    He 
^me  of  the.r  dehberations  the  American  Civil  War  was 

ust  drawmg  to  a  close,  a  war  brought  on  largeirbyThe 

jnab.hty  of  the  central  government  to  control  the  sLes 

^rtTu'T  ^'""«  ""^'"  P°-"  '°  the  provtoes 
the   Bntish   North   America  Act  eives  to  th.        ?  , 

P^hanjent  the  right  to  legislate'  oTl^l  IVe  ^  J^' 
With  th.s  provision  we  may  contrast  the  later  un"n  of 
Austr^ia.   which  has  gone  back  to  the   UnitedTtate 
p^vinJs.''""'    '"•    ""'''    '''''"     <--«.     to    tS 

2.  Sjrstem   of    Government  :_Tt,« 
Canada  is  carried  on  byTco^U'-Uf^rrSecu"' 
tive  Council,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of'commons. 
sent    I  ^""'"'''-^•"•"l-The  Governor-general  repre- 
sents  the  Crown,  and  was  at  one  time  the  real  held  of 
th   admmistration.  Now,  like  the  British  monarch  he  acta 
only  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers;  as  has  iTen   said 
he     reigns  but  does  not  govern."     Can  he  be  said  stHl' 
to  play  a  part  in  our  political  life,  or  is  his  place  in  Canada 
merely  social  and  ornamental'  --anada 

Emitr  ">  '''u"  '"'  ^^'''^°  °f  the  interests  of  the 
f.7or  to  """  '•'"'  '^  "''^'^'^y  f-  "'">  to  veto  a 
high  position  and  his  knowledge  of  worid  politics  enab^ 
h.m  to  give  advice  of  great  value.     Lord'C  7^" 
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"I  hel'  I.  ^^ 

than  under  any  thatt/r  wt  ITZT  ""^  "^  »y««- 
however,  wholly  moral,  an  muJn^^r^'^-  ""  '""""«'. 
and  moderation  which  softe",  theTemn"""."!:-  '^P»*^y. 
the  a..ns  of  local  politics  "  """  '^'"'<= ''  'l^vates 

tHe  wl^°ToX:X'SnTd-^^  '^^^P''  '>^n<'  all 
»d  by  the  moCr'coX;^^^^^^  '^'■'^''  "^ 
cable  or  by  Canadian  delegations  to  L^"?"*''  °^"  »»« 
Governor's  position  as  mard  "n  '°  ^"^""^  "^  that  the 
I'econie  less  important     SL  ''  '"''™^'='  ''^^ 

as  Canadians  gain  .n  poISari'"'  '"""--  '"-ns 
Umon  was  new  the  advice  of  J  "^'^"""^-  "^^n  the 
sellor  like  Lord  Elgin  hebed  hi ""^  """*'"*  '^""n- 
f  le;  in  the  early^days  S  ^  h'°'=*^"  °^-r  «any  a 
skill  of  Lord  Dufferirwe°l?n"r  M  ""  '''  '"^^  ^"^ 
Governor-general  stil,  "i  e^'th^  '"*  ^''°"«''  ""e 
foreign  nations  in  a  way  which  thl  P  '"'"'"">'   '^f"" 

do,  the  position  is  becoZf  of  ,       "' ^'"'""'^  ^^""ot 
political  life.  o^commg  of  less  significance  in  our 

the  advice  of  his  Cabinet  thk7  ?,  '  ^^  ^'^  °n>y  on 
Minister.  A  SenaS  mus?^7">: -^-'s  by  the  Wme 
ttoy  years  of  age  a  rTsM.n.  r^'"'  ""''^'^t'  at  least 
-P-sents.  and  worth  Trst'^'.^^^^T'" '^'•-'>  "e 

(a;    To  enable  wise  m^„  ■ 

the  measures  Pasr^d  rtL^L^r/"^  "'^  '°  ^"-'^ 
House  of  Commons  '"^  atmosphere  of  the 

Quebe.    and  twenty-four  fTomt^"?;  '"''"'y'-^  ^om 
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■nate  now   (1913)   consist*  of 


from  the  West,  and  the 
eighty-seven  members. 

Unfortunately,  men  have  too  often  been  appointed 
to  the  Senate  not  because  of  their  independent  mTd  and 
strong  character,  but  because  of  their  services  to  the 
party  m  power.     However,  it  contain.,  many  able  men 

But  on  !r  !!";'■  V""'  P"""'  "^f"'  """endments: 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  Senate  has  been  less  valuable 
than  was  hoped  for  by  "The  Fathers  of  Confederation  " 
and  the  question  „f  its  reconstruction,  or  even  of  it, 
abolition,  is  frequently  mooted. 

Tlio  Home  of  Common..-The  House  of  Commons 
IS  electeu  by  voters,  pn  the  list  of  whom  is  now  placed  the 
name  of  ahnost  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  country  who 
.s  a  British  subject,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of 
sound  mind.    Women,  children,  and  idiots  mav^not  vote 
and  Indians  only  under  certain  restrictions.      A  general 
election  must  be  held  at  least  once  in  i.ve  >  .^s,  and  may 
be  held  whenever  the  Governor-general  chooses.     Rep- 
resentation IS  by  population,   Quebec  having  sixty-five 
members,  and  the  number  for  the  other  provinces  always 
bearing      the    same    proportion    to    the    number  of  its 
population  as  the  number  sixty-five  bears  to  the  number 
of  the  population  of  Quebec."     A  censu.   .'s  tak-n  everv 
ten  years,  and  the  number  of  members  for  the  othe  prov- 

lhrnm''^K'^  '",  '"^"""^'""^  "^''^  their  population.  whUe 
that  of  Quebec  always  remains  at  sixty-five.  The  number 
for  Quebec  may  indeed  be  increased,  but  only  if  that  for 
the  other  provinces  is  increased  in  like  proportion,  but 
so  far  no  attempt  at  any  such  change  has  been  made 

Responsible  Govemment.-But  this  parliament  does 

not    Itself    govern    the    country.     The    government,    or 

administration.  ,s  conducted  by  an  Executive  Council 

which  IS  described  in  the  British  North  America  Act  a^ 

the  Queen's  Privy  Council  for  Canada,"  but  which  is 
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usually  known  as  the  Cabinef  a 
"nany  years  the  great  s.ru'T-  .'  *'  '"^  **"•  'or 
this  Council  togomnin  "^''''  '"  ^""'"*''  '^'»  «"  force 
people,  as  expre'rd  i  "theT„r  7'"  ""=  ^'"  "'  ^"^ 
problem  ,vas  at  last  so  ved  bv^ho  "."L^"""""""'  This 
■cnown  as  Responsible  Go?e™t„Tr"l'°r' '^''^ 
•rnor-general  chooses  the  mT^l  ^  "''"^*'  "'^  Gov- 
cjusively  from  that  partv  whth  h"  ^^''"^*  «■ 

House  of  Commons         '         "^  ^"^  ''•  "">i°rity  in  the 

^^'^!^lS"S:^^:ri  ^-^  ^"^^  ^-'''- 

words  in  the  British  NorthWi"'  'T  """""  "^  "■* 
constitution  similar  i„  pr?„cip,rto  ^h  f  f ''"«  "^  "^ 
Kmgdom,"  there  is  no  exS  -     >  ""'  ^°''^'' 

We  thus  see  that  the  Canals  "  °^"  '"  '^e  Act. 

written  down,  but  liL  th'-f''^^'''"''''"  -  "ot  wholly 
on.  certain  unwritten  rue3  The;:"*  ''"'""  "'^"^^ 
B"t,.h  North  America  Act  con  ,"  ""*'""«  '"  ">« 
general  to  choose  his  Cabinet  "rmi  '^^  °°"^™°'- 
n>ajority  in  the  House  of  Com„  '/l"  P^^^^  '"  the 

principle  maintained?  Stao^vT""''-  ""'^  ^l^en  is  the 
general  were  to  try  to  SL^'^Tu  '^  '""  «°^emor- 
govemment  impossible  The  'V'  ^l  *°"'''  ""^e  all 
viser  not  desired  by  the  partv  i^r  'l'  '^''°^  ^°  «d- 
Party  would  refuse  him  a„d  w  '^"'"'  ">"*  '"""ent  the 
which  to  carry  on  the  /  """"*""  ''"PP'-es  with 

the  Whole  govLme  'tVoZr-'  "'  ''"  ™""*^.  -^ 
though  not  a  word  is  saTdTn  th  a  ''  ''^"''^""-  Thus, 
it  is  necessarily  carried"  ut  ''  '"""*  ^''^  P^'n^Pk, 

Cabtet'^SfdecMed  on"'tlt  ^T"""'"^^-  When  th. 
pursue,  every  member  of  i  ^,7  "■'''^'  ^'  '"'^"'^  ^° 
or  must  resign.  Its  meet  ngs  Tre  1  7"°"  *''"'  P""'^^' 
considered  a  very  grave  breach  of  f  '"/"""*'  """^  *»  '^ 
of  it  to  reveal  what  has  ',,  ""'  ^°'  ^"y  "'emh.r 
has  gone  on  behind  those  closed  doors" 
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In  the  Cabinet  the  members  may  fight  "  like  cat  and  doe  " 
but  when  they  have  come  to  an  agreement,  every  member 
must  support  it  before  the  public.  But  while  they  thus 
combme  to  decide  on  a  policy,  each  member  of  the  Cab 
met  .s  put  in  charge  of  a  certain  department  of  the  national 
work  We  have  m  Canada  at  present  eighteen  Cabinet 
Mmjsters  The  Prime  Minister  is  their  President,  and 
IS  also  Mm.ster  for  External  Affairs.  There  are  also 
Mm.sters  of  Agriculture,  Customs,  Finance,  Inland 
Revenue,  the  Interior,  Justice,  Labour,  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Militia  and  Defence,  Mines,  Public  Works 
Railways  and  Canals,  a  Postmaster-general,  and  a  Secr^: 

T?f  ^.'l"  ^'"^  """^  ^^'"'^'"^  --  "without  po^ 
folio  which  means  that  they  have  no  special  depart- 
ment  to  administer,  but  sit  in  the  Cabinet  to  discuss 
general  questions  of  policy.  Each  of  the  Ministers  in 
charge  of  a  department  has  under  him  a  large  number 
of  clerks,  and  the  Civil  Service,  as  these  clerks  arc  called 
includes  at  present  over  11,000  persons,  of  whom  ove^ 
4,000  are  gathered  at  Ottawa. 

The  Party  System—There  are  in  Canada  two  great 
historic  parties,  the  Conservatiijes  and  the  Liberals 
Each  of  these  is  organized  under  a  leader,  and  extends 
throughout  the  country,  with  branches,  known  usuaUy 
as  Associations,  in  every  town  and  village.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  is  from  the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Ministers  are  chosen.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  of  each  party  hold  frequent  meetings 
at  Ottawa,  known  as  Caucuses,  at  which  the  affairs  of 
the  party  are  discussed.  It  is  at  a  Caucus  that  the 
leaders  are  selected,  and  that  the  declaration  of  principles, 
or  platform  of  the  party,  is  decided  upon 

Disadvantages   of   the   Party   System.   -Many   men 
have  said  that  this  system  of  government  is  a  '  -d  one       ' 
(a)  It  forces  the  Governor-general  to  choose  his  Ministers 
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two  sets  o.  ^misters  ,/he„  ^1191  .  f  °°"  '^*"^^° 
Liberals,  it  ha:-  to  „rn  outTlI  nf  «.  '"™''^  °"'  ^^e 
the  Conservatives  it  hL   „  u"""     '^''^"  '*  ^^ose 

W  Besides,  the  party  '°em?t  ''■"-"' good  or  bad. 
munitv  to  find  faul  with  ^  »  °"'  '''"''  °^  ^^^  ^o"- 
to  bad  feeiin,  and'Lrs  Ls^:rS":h:t  Z  "''V'^'^ 
the  other  party  are  after  all  CanldLs  liL.  n  7^''  °' 
are  just  as  anxious  as  ourselves  for  *h  ^  ourselves,  and 
Advantages  of  the  P^tsij^uT '""'''''''■ 
yet  the  system  has  great  aTvantaJr-  ''"  "  '^"^^ 

a£::r:s™';^S'r"^^^-"itedparty, 
to  learn  his  buLss'  he  had  o'd  ^  '°"^  ^"""^^ 
of  dis-united  individuals  or  1?  ther  "'  "".  "'^  '''"""^ 
parties,   there  would   be  a  succesSn   "^^'■!"f-■<^o^en 

To  s  f  r^j''?f  X  i"  o^tr'*^ '°  ^•'^  -^'-■ 

Which  is  as  wide  as  the  CinL  "  A  melhTr  T''''"' 
must  meet  men  from  of),„  ■       ""^mber  of  a  party 

point  of  view,  muTco 'el'''"""'-""'  """''  "^^  '''--^ 
Thus  the  two  partL  aTe  oJ^  "''T'"'  "'*''  '^'^-'■ 
of  Canada.  ^°"^''  '"^"■S  ^or  the  union 

The   Working   of   Parliament.-The   rnl^.     f 
-dure  x„  parliament  are  so  complicated    hat     °     T" 
have  been  known  to  make  mist^kil  T  members 

But  the  general  systeri^ L  tdt^er  °'  V' 

c"vrTii:rsitrr-.-^^^^^^^^^^^ 
-es.xhecui^:hSxr:^;r;^^;---t 

he  IS  the  one  member  who  is  supposed  no    t„fu^^'' 
«.  any  discussion,  he  is  called  I!  ^Z.  'r^^'r^^^ 
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will  of  the  House,  after  it  has  come  to  a  decision     The 
Speaker  ,s  usually  chosen  from  the  party  in  po°  er  W 
once  he  has  been  selected  he  is  exLcted  to  Zw  ^u 
impartiality  of  a  judge.  '^  '''"'^  *■"= 

On  either  side  of  him  sit  the  members,  the  party  in 
he  majonty  on  his  right,  the   opposition    on  htsU 

IZ  I  /f:  """'^  ""P°^*^"'  -^'"''-^  have  the  f  ont 
seats,  but  there  is  no  rule  about  this. 

Either  a  Senator  or  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com 

^ZnT'  ""^r"""  "^  '^"'  °"  ^"^  -hject,  with  one  im- 
portant exception.  Any  bill  which  involves  the  spend- 
mg  of  money  must  be  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
reasons  for  this  exception  have  been  already  given      Be! 

days^'bfll  haTr';'  ''V^  "^"^"'^  """''^     ^°  ^~ 
"rLn  .         .n         ^  ''^'^  '"  the  House,  and  the  word 
read     ,s  still  used,  but  this  does  not  now  mean  Thit 
anything  more  than  the  title  of  the  printed  bilHs  r  ad 

discussion,  but  this  may  be  only  the  beginning  of  its 
troubles^  Some  days  later  it  is  read  a  second  t"me  and 
discussed.    If  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  appro^d  it"^  ' 

wSL  th°.'  '^T'"^^-  "^"^"y  ^  Committee  of  he 
Who  e,  that  IS,  a  Committee  which  any  member  is  free 

toattend,ortoaStanding,thatis,aper«anentCommit  tee 
-r  to  a  Special  Committee.  Here  it  is  again  discussed 
and  may  be  amended.  It  is  then  reported  to  the  House 
as  amended  and,  if  passed,  it  is  at  a  later  date  read  a 
hird  time  and  passed,  usually  without  discussion.  After 
t  has  passed  through  one  House,  it  must  then  go  through 
th  same  stages  in  the  other.  After  it  has  passed  through 
both  Houses,  ,t  IS  ready  for  the  signature  of  the  Govern^ 
general,  on  receiving  which  it  becomes  law.  As  we  have 
seen,  m  old  days  this  signature  was  often  defer^d  or 
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refused;  but  to-day  if  ,  k:,,  u 
Houses,  it  is  practically  cei  t'bT''^",  *''^°"^''  "^'^ 

The  Closure.-Mari  V  hi  M  ,    '"""^  '^"'■ 

.With  great  rapidity^Z'J  a  K""^'  ^"  '^^^  ^'^«- 
>s  much  difference  of  opinion    thl  °"'  °"  ^'''^'^  '""'' 

fme^  ^n  the  discussion  r  the  rfadin'""""  '"'^^  '"°- 
speak  only  once,  but  in  r        ""^dings,  a  member  may 

often  as  he  wishes  I^^IT"""-  ^^  «ay  speak  as 
"ot  wish  a  bill  to  pass  mirtn  u'  '""'"'^"  ^ho  did 
to  delay  its  progress  0'^?^'^.  ^'"''  'P''<^^  ^'-"Ply 
the  Conservatives  grew  so  'n  ^'"''  ^^'^''''^  "f  1913 

'-ngth  and  numbef  o  4eir  !n''  "I  ""^  ^"^^^^'^  ^or  the 
duced  and  passed  rules  tZ:^  '  m^'  ''''^  '"'™- 
jonty  to  bring  on  a  voTe  Z  '         ^°'  *•"=  '"^- 

-'es,  known  as  the  Cos  e  ^I^eT  "  T'^'^-  '^'hese 
busmess  done,  and  somewhl.  ,     ^""^  "^^'^^  to  get 

in  England  and  in  Fra'^  qI  TTu  '"'"'  '''  '"  ^o'- 
"night  be  used  to  stop  all  deb.^'  °'''^^  ^^nd,  such  rules 
cussion  would  disappear  rt:'  '"^  '"''''''"'  "^  ^is- 
with  great  wisdom  by  the  ^"^  T'  ''''''''''^  ^e  used 
special  cases,  or  the  remedy "niT'  '"'  °"'^  '"  ^-^ 
ease.  So  far  the  Closure  has  h  /"''"  *'''"'  '"^  d's- 
in  the  Federal  House  of  ComL^  ^"^  "''''"^^  only 
Senate,  or  in  any  of  the  Prov^    ;  r"  "  ""'  "''^  «  the 

Increasing   Power   of   rl-'  ^^'^'^tures. 
tains  the  ieaLs  o7L  part'yt''^''''^    ^^'^'-^   ™n- 
so  devoted  to  their  party  St  th?""-,,  ^°^*  "'^^  ^« 
for   very   unusual   reasons       H        ^•"""  '^''^«  '^  only 
eaders  decide  on  the  policy  and  ^h"   '"   1!°''  ""^'^  ^^^ 
forced  to  carry  it  out      ThTJ      """'^"  ^^  "'"ost 
their  contronr  the  Civil  L^T"^  ^'^°'  "^"^  'o 
mformation  not  open  to  theTrdl       '  "'"^  ^"'■'^^^  "f 
--of  the   cabinet   ot^trmerrnorve^^ 
The   Whip,.-xf  a   government   is   defeated   in   the 
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House  of  Commons,  it  must  resign.  In  this  case  the 
Governor-general  either  calls  on  the  other  p^yTo 
orm  a  government,  or  dissoKes  the  House,  and  There 
.s  a  general  elect.on.     The  parties  are  now  so  strongly 

fhfH  =   g^^^^m'^nt  is  almost  never  defeated  in 

the  House     Sometimes  the  opposition  will  try  to  "snatch 

members  of  the  party  m  power  are  absent  from  the 

as  a  Whip.  His  duties  comprise  an  oversight  over  the 
whole  organization  of  the  party,  but  none  of  them  is 
more  important  than  that  of  watching  the  debates  and 
seeing  that,  if  a  vote  is  likely  to  take  pface,  he  has  enough 

con^XH  f  ^'"•'''""«»t-Which  of  our  affairs  are 
controlled   for   us   by   the    Dominion    Parliament.^     In 

powers  of  the  Federal,  or  Dominion,  Parliament  are 
enumerated.  It  has  also,  as  we  have  seen,  full  Tower  C 
Canada  over  all  matters  not  expressly  delegatedTo  the 

P^vlnc'h        ""'"'"    ^"^"  ""'''■  'f  '^  thinks  thlt  the 
Province  has  over-stepped  its  power,  it  may  "disallow" 
the  provincial  Act,  if  it  does  so  within  one  year  o  t  °Tv 
mg  a  copy  of  it.     As  the  provinces  watch  w  th  i^aTou 
eye  any  interference  with  what  they  consider  their  rights 
rt  ^  obvious  that  this  is  a  power  which  must  be  used  very 
seldom.     In  important  cases,  however,  it  has  been  exer 
c.sed,  as  m  the  case  of  a  British  Columbian  Act,  which  by 
laying  restrictions  on  Japanese  immigration,  would  have 
brought  the  whole  of  Canada  into  trouble  with  Jatr 
More  usually,  however,  the  provinces  are  kept  from  ^: 
ceeding  their  powers  in  another  way 

MUitia  «d  Defence-Wars  are  becoming  less  fre- 
quent.    As  countries  grow  more  civilized,   they  setUe 


MIUTIA  AXD  DEFKNCE 


be  able  to  defend  itself,  or  ,t  s  in  h      "^  '"""''y  """st 
conquered  or  bullied      Th,  ^"^"  °'  ^mg  either 

-■liers.  These  mlj'be  e^  h^rr^  """"^  "^  "-^  o 
earn  their  living  by  beinrsnM^  ^"'  '^^'  ''■  '"en  who 
earn  their  'ivin^n'ottf w^fbut  V"'"'''  -n  who 
t'on  o  their  time  to  learn  the  arf  f  ^'^'  "^  «  P"'" 
a  small  permanent  force  in  h  ''^'-     ^'^nada  has 

f^gston,  Toronto/^n  „'Tnd  t^*  «^"-'-.  Q-bec 
gu  ars  are,  for  the  most  part  elT""*"'^-  '''^'^  «' 
•n;;tary  instruction,  and  ass^'V  '^  "^''^  '"  ^^^ools  of 
'"■I'tia.  For  servic^  in  ,!•.'"  "'^  '^^ining  of  the 
between  eighteen  an"  s  tv't  Sf\^"  ^'^  '^'t'- 
service  is  voluntary.  The  Canln  '  "' '"  ''""  °f  Peace 
present  about  fifty  thousand  m\^'""^  '"-'"des  a^ 
certain  number  ofdaysTtatveT;  "'°  ^^"^  ''^^"^'^  -  a 

navy  has  been  used  chieflv  for  JJe  d",'"'"     °"'  ^^all 
t'on  of  the  fisheries  on  the  oJ  """^  ''"'^  P^^tec- 

I-akes.  But  with  our  Lrtse  1,  '"'  °"  *''^  ^reat 
Penty  there  is  coming  the  „  'd  ''T'^'''^''  '""^  P^°s- 
fesponsibility,  and  our  expendftul  "'^"'"'"^  ^""^er 
's  increasing  rapidly.         ''P^"'^""^  on  army  and  navy 

"neans  of  transportatioVwhth  "  '"T^""''  -<!  all 
n-ore  than  one  province      «!»  °^  ■«Portance   to" 

^uch  importance  to  the  communr:."*^  '^""^'''-^'l  «* 
way  .s  given  a  gift,  or  subsTdTofl.  ',''"^''  "^"  ^ail- 
^'^  a  mile,   and  the  great  tLi.:"""  '^°"'^^<^  ^ol- 
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miUions.  The  country  owns  and  operates  the  Inter- 
colomal  Railway  (I.C.R.),  running  between  Montreal 
Halifax,  and  Sydney,  and  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
RaUway;  It  owns,  but  has  leased  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  (G.T.P.).  the  National  Transcontinental  RaUway 
between  Moncton  and  Winnipeg,  and  by  its  RaUway 
Commission  it  controls  all  the  rates  of  railways  and  express 
companies.  We  subsidize  lines  of  steamships  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  We  have  built  a 
splendid  canal  system  at  a  cost  of  many  millions,  and  are 
constantly  adding  to  it.  To  the  Dominion  are  intrusted 
the  care  of  harbours,  lighthouses,  quarantine,  and  all  the 
other  necessities  of  a  country  with  a  great  and  growing 

The  Post-office.-All  of  us  have  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance.  Business  men  have  to  correspond  with  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  often  write  hundreds  of  letters  a  day 
Hence  m  all  civilized  countries  the  government  has 
taken  the  delivery  of  letters  out  of  the  hands  of  private 
people,  and  itself  admmisters  the  Post-office.  Not  only 
letters,  but  newspapers,  books,  and  small  parcels  are 
sent  in  this  way.  In  connection  with  the  Post-ofiice 
the  government  of  Canada  also  operates  a  savings' 
bank,  and  a  system  of  annuities  whereby  those  who  wish 
may  make  provision  against  old  age. 

Services  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Post-ofiice  are 
given  by  the  express  companies,  and  by  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies.  In  some  countries,  such  as 
Great  Britain,  these  are  also  under  the  Post-ofiice  De- 
partment, but  in  Canada  we  have,  so  far.  left  them  to 
private  enterprise. 

Miscellaneous.— Many  other  very  important  mattes 
are  admmistered  or  controlled  by  the  Dominion.  From 
It  every  company  wishing  to  do  business  in  more  than 
one  province  must  obtain  a  charter.     In  this  way  the 


old  lords  of  the  soil  has  ^veH        f  ^'^^^^  '^-^^^d  these 

wh.ch  have  cost  othercountiefso'JrK^  '*^""'"=  -- 
Our  external,  or  foreign  affai  s  ar^^  ^^"^  ^""^  «°ney. 
-•  It  alone  can  deal  dh-ecuVlitt^  ""'^^  ""^  ^°-'n- 
'^  thus  impossible  for  one  nr  '"«"  "^'t'^-'s-    It 

country  into  trouble.  ""^'"'''^   ^o  get  the   whole 

Finance.— How  i<i  ti,o 
other  services?  '"'  """"^^  obtained  for  these  and 

(")  From  customs  due^  Ti. 
articles  coming  in  from  o  herlJ^";"  'T"'  on  many 
ada  IS  growing  so  fast  thT  ^°""^"^^-  Now  that  Can 
buy  from  ouf  neigh  Ws^  HT  ''''  ^^  "^  ^'^^"^ 
bounds.  In  19J2  ^^n^  '  L  7  f  "^  ^^  '«Ps  and 
^orth  of  goods,  on  whtV7.  '^  "''"'  ^^.OOO.m 
«il5,000,000.  "^    '^""«   ^vere   paid   of  over 

(*)   From  the  excise       Th-     • 
beer  and  other  intoxicating  I  "  ""  '^^    '^vied    upon 

ti«es  there  are  expenses  ^o  g^^It'that   ""'  '■""""^'    -' 
borrow  money.     We  had  tn  k  '  """  '"'^  forced  to 

-d  in  building  the  Ca^aln  P^T"."^"^  "'"-"^  o 
ha^'e  to  borrow  largeirtn '  T'^  ^^'^^^y-  and  shall 
continental  Railway  Tle'TtiV!;^  ^''"°-'  W 
at  present  about  mom.mTlT'  "'  ^^"^-^^  '^ 
■n  proportion  to  our  total  Sth  th  ""^"'^  ^«°""t 
years  ago.  In  1912  our  prolfr  tV  ^^  "^"'^  ''--"ty 
were  able  to  ng,-  rir  P^sperity  was  so  great  *•--* 

pay  off  several  millions.  "'"*  '^e 
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Administration  of  Justice.— Vhe  relations  between 
the  provinces  and  the  Dominion  in  the  constitution  and 
administration  of  courts  of  justice  are  very  intricate,  but 
the  general  lines  laid  down  in  the  British  North  America 
Act  are  fairly  clear.  With  certain  unimportant  exceptions 
the  Dominion  Government  appoints  and  pays  all  Judges 
of  the  Superior,  District,  and  County  Courts,  even  though 
the  laws  which  they  are  to  administer  are  in  part  those 
of  the  province.  This  arrangement  has  not  always 
satisfied  the  provinces,  and  several  of  them  have  at 
different  times  passed  laws  attempting  to  lay  down 
the  qualifications  which  judges  must  possess,  to  supple- 
ment salaries,  etc.  Most,  though  not  all,  of  such  laws 
have  been  disallowed  by  the  Dominion,  and  while 
in  the  main  our  judicial  system  works  very  well  indeed, 
there  is  still  some  uncertainty  and  a  little  jangling  over 
details. 

So  strongly  is  it  felt  that  a  judge  must  be  independent 
and  able  to  give  judgment  without  fear  or  favour,  that 
he  can  be  removed  from  office  only  by  a  joint  address  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  a  form  of 
procedure  never  carried  out  since  Confederation.  This 
has  sometimes  meant  the  continuance  in  office  of  in- 
adequate judges,  but  it  has  saved  us  from  decisions  given 
in  order  to  curry  favour  with  the  government  or  with 
the  people,  an  evil  which  is  prevalent  in  many  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

By  the  British  North  America  Act  the  Dominion  is 
also  given  power  to  establish  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  " 
and  "additional  courts  for  the  better  administration  of 
the  laws  of  Canada."  Such  a  Supreme  Court  was 
established  at  Ottawa  in  1875,  and  several  other 
additional  courts  have  been  set  up  at  various  times 
and  places. 


IV.  Imperial 
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At  the    en.  b..iC/of   he  Bri  ShT.':'^''  '^"""-• 
the  DomK.ion  is  placed  "under  t.^'"'  '^'""''^^  ^ct 

■s  our  King,  j„st  as  fully  as  he  „f  r  ?"/  ^'"''*^^  ^ 
his  official  title  is  "KiZ  „!  rV  .  n  '^^  ''"'^'"'  ^"^ 
and  Of  the  British  ^ol^lT^J^'ir  ''^^'"'^ 
Canada  he  is  represented  bv  the  r  "'^'-       '" 

British    Coa^oL-Durim:  *''t?  ^''^^'""'"-^'^""al. 
■""ch  of  our  history  coasted  in  th"'"'''"""'    ^'^"'"^y^ 
we  were  gradually  granted  bvV"  Tl^""'"''  ^^  "'"^h 
manage  our  local  affat    t  ^'Zn       7  ''"  "'''  *° 
we  are  still  under  control.  '""'"'  ''°^'^^^^. 

1-  Our  constitution,  in  so  far  as  it  h=    k 
down,  is  embodied  in  the  Bnti.h   m      .       ''"  "'""^" 
and  its  amendments.     These  amel."  ^'"'"''^  ^<^^' 
only  by  the  British  Pari  ament^h         ."*'  '""  ^  P^^*" 
Act,  so  that     .mada  hT  ^ot  "  :  th'  Tu"'  °'  ''''  ""^'"^^ 
her  own  "onstitution        NofL  '         /'^'*  °' '^''''"^'"^ 
respect  the  Pariiament  of  cZ  ^       '"'"'""  '*"*'  '"  this 
by  merely  asking  tr^riiirt^rat^BrS- T  "'^^ 
the  desired  amendment;  for  were    his  o  1  t       !.'■      "'*'" 
Provmcial     Legislature     were    Ttron!l  "'"'-'''  ""^ 

British  Pariiament  migl.rnoss  h  ^  ""^  ""P"'*^^'  '^e 
This  would  create  a  vlfv  T  ^  '"^"'^  '*^  ™nscnt. 
no  such  dilem^  has  olZrZ''''"'  ^''"^*'°"'  ^"'  ^  ^ar 

-?rt^t;ri::,tttr^,t'^"p-- 

rreaty,  are  carried  on  bv  the  Brit  sh  .  ^  ^°""^^ 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  b  Bri  f  a  r'"""^"  "^  ^*^*« 
reason  for  this  is  that  th.  ^  Ambassadors.    The 

war  still  rests  vl^th      eX^.r_ 'f.' ^-'-"^  P-c^  and 
-e  t  ro,.n,  uctmg  „„  the  advice  of 
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its  British  Ministers.    So  too  Hnw.  fi,„  „ 
poiitica.  treaties  wUH  ioZT^^iZZu  ^^^^ 
merca.   matters  we  are  allowed   to  negotiate    or  ouT 
^Ives    usually   under   the   nominal   su^rvisiL   of   the 
British  Government. 

The  Privy  CouncU.-British  connection  is  also  main 

f'th    BHti:h?-'"".?  ^"T'^''  '''  J"'^-'"  ^'--^   - 
T    It    f .  ^^  ^''"""'  «'  °"'  fi"^'  '-'"urt  of  Appeal 

lerrcd.     It  has  also  been  important  in  determining  th» 
meaning  of  the   British   North   America   Act       ",' 
ederation  the  border  line  between  the  powers  of  the  Dom 
mion  and  of  the  provinces  is  hard  to  dr'a w.  and  ^  tanada 

Sm^^.^  "^TrtT  ''■  ^"  ''^^^^'  ^°  '^^  S.S 
of  wf         t  ^^  ^°"'"'*=  °f  ^  """-ber  of  judges 

was  t^d  WaT'  T'*';  ^""'  ''"^  '"-t  '"fl"-tia 
weresteadilvtnf"-  I  '""'"""'''  ""  '^'^P"*^'*  P-nts 
Tnin?  r     '^  ""■■  °'  P™^^^^i°g  Md  even  of  strength- 

ening the  powers  of  the  provinces 

The  Imperial  Conference.-The  struggle  for  respon 
sible  government  did  not  imply  in  thosf'who  wlged  k 
a  desire  for  political  independence.  Toward  the  eS  o 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  felt  that  we  could  make 
closer  our  connection  with  the  mother  countT  without 
giving  up  the  smallest  fraction  of  our  autonom^.  Hen^ 
the  Imperial  Conference  has  grown  up,  and  is  heM  ^ 

the    ll^  "'''""'•  ^"^  '^^  P"-"^  Ministers  of  all 

the  self-governrng  colonies,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  South  Africa,  Newfoundland,  discuss  wi  h  him 
and  with  one  another  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  Th™ 
Conference  mee.s  only  to  discuss,  and  has  no  ^wer  to 

enabl  us  tot  ""^  '  '"""'^'^^  "'  ''''  "^''^  P^^s.  which 
enables  us  to  frame  our  course  of  action  in  accordance  with 


coNcia  sroN 
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the  needs  of  the  whole.     Great  Britiin  (,„      i      , 

citi,n^  „t  ■  y    Canadian    is    at    once    i 

sai.l    "T     .         ^  '•■''^hman,    Kdmund   Burke    oncJ 

we  must  love  our  mun  c  palitv  as  nart  „r  -,  ■ 

whethpr  it  Kx.  H-^'iy   as  part  oi  a  province. 

•     •     •      'till  all  the  nations  know 
Us  for  a  patriot  people,  hiart  and  hand 
Loyal  to  our  native  heath,  our  native  land  " 

We  sailed  wherever  ship  could  sail, 
We  founded  many  a  mighty  state 
Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 
Through  craven  fear  of  being  great  I 
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Brymner.  WUlUm.  372 
Buffalo,  161,  203 
Bunker's  Hill,  140 

|u"rErEV*rd.'5i,";'-  ^'"^. '".  «*2. 

Hurrards  Inlet,  300. 
Bushy  Run,  125. 
Butler',  H»ni[ers,  169. 
By.  Colonel  John,  177, 
Bytown.    (SeeOtta»a) 


Cabot  <Ksb>l),  John.  26-«. 

i-cuis,  aAa*;m»,  Sebastian.  27-8. 


"a.  ori,;inornan.e,  31 
Iit'iJ^P.".'-*""""'!!!!!!;!),  (11    62 
J5:'j?;i..ui.0«;(l7i^l.'i27' 


Labokia,  07, 

CalBornU.  2H1,  2»2,  336.  337 
CambrH,,,  iwj,  2N3 
Cameron   M   C  ,311,313 
laiuphrll,  .sir  Colin   i,w  2^« 
cZZl':'"'  ^,""','"  W""«'l.  3i)7 

cisri:"-""' "•"'■■■  31 

(I7'l 

^,     (in<«)-loi2),34,;       "• 

Canada  Company,  170,  171 

Canada  rir.l."  207 
Canada  Tem|»r«ncr  Act.  200 
Canada  Trade  Act,  1,3 
Canadian  Norllurn  Kaiiwav    14j 
Can.d,an^.acUie^lJ.i,J^,V-1^,«,3,«. 
'-""':,     «*,"  »«ui;.rnol,,  Cornwall    L. 

CnH^S-  -«"'    "^^ 

Cap  RouKP.  31.  110 

Cape  Ilr«ion.  I,  4-  21    27    tr    n.    ,.. 

Cape  Tmn,  335.         "■  "■" 
Canbbeai  Sea,  0 
Cariboo  District,  2S2,  2S3 

'•"U'eXS.It""'-  ^""'  (■•^-"). 

^'"'3V;"i4';;,'rjr.'4W«^5sS'"">''^- 

Carinan,  Bliss,  366.  306     '  ™- 

Carolina,  56,  137 

<  oroJi««  (steamer),  203 

C.r.,„,^Jacj„e.^<Ka.^,y.,^b.k,,  3,^33, 

c.'"rji''^*;j;i;,''2'jr''''''«-3o^. 

Casco  Bay,  m 
c"&tlA''"<''^-''"""'-°-3=S. 

c:.':S,^:i-H«?ver,'?/3""-"*^-»'°») 
Cathay  (China),  26,  4] 

'•*  HTb.r"et°'(i°e''Yi  S",'"'    "'-' 

Cayujas.  Indians.  12  ' 

Cedar  Kapids.  248. 

Chaleur  Bay  (Sha-IOr'),  31 

Chaleur  Bay  Railway,  326 

Chambly.  61.  '      ""■ 

Champlaij,  (Sbta.pU„').l.ke.  7.  46    104 

Charles  I.  49,  81 

Charles  II,  87 

Charlevoii.,     IMerre     p,„-^,.     „ 

Charlottetown!^64        *'  Fran-smy,  356. 
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(Kol-b»r'    Zh»n 


Chaudlirc  (Slia.<ie-Jr').  7    140 
Lhaunccy,    Commodore.    156    183 
LlmuvMU  (Sh0-V6').  P.  I     247    3M 
CJ«"v.n  (.Sh«.»cf,)    Pierre   37:3S 
Chebucto  (SM  bOk'-tO).  2S2 
CJi«nier  (Shft-ne-i'l,  Dr..  202 
Cherokee.  Indians.  13. 
Chtiafeclit  (vessel).  151.  150.  2.'i3 
CheaapnUte  Bay,  28,  41. 

£tSf«°S''>'-  "'■  2S2;  River.  7. 
Chldley.  Cape,  4. 

Ckl^t-  ""■  ?!!l  "■  »'■  "»•  284,  330.  347 
Chippawa  (Chrp-pe-wJ) ,  102.  '       ' 

Chnslie.  Rohm.  19&-I.  302 
ChurchUI  River.  5.  270 

aJ?kT2M  "'^■^'"' '"''"''  "'  "•"••■ 

Sf"^""""- 148. 170, 
Cllve.  Robert.  lOS. 
Closure.  399. 
Coast  Ranse.  271. 
Cobbett,  William.  201 
Cobalt.  319. 
Cobourg.  180. 
Cochrane.  319. 
'^°"»";    J"n    Baptiste    >„ 
Bateest).  60.  01,  03,  66 

(•SS?".''  **"■  J"'""'  ">''■  200.  202.  204  391 
C^chester,  county,  253 

rte°i  'l''"',""  (n'wspaper).  197. 
Colonul  Conference,  331-5,  346   348   406 
Colaniiia  (vessel),  228 
Columbia  River,  228.  229.  270 
(.olumbus.  Christopher.  9.  27 
(-onnmsion.  Civil  Service,  345- 
Conservation,  346- 
Hydro-Electric.  318,  387 
International  Joint,  340- 
Rwlway,  345,  402. 
Common  Schools  Act,  316. 
Cond<  (Coil--dil),  Henri,  Prince  of  48 
CoilWeration,  248,  250,  2(S-8    284    297 
C„„,?»8.  3  0,  323.  325,  386,  3IW,  ^3,  ^l 

''°°'^"r2"-3S'5S'  "'•  ='»■  «■'"•■ 
ConKrvRationalists,  182' 
Connecticut,  222-4 

"'^°°m'  ''°'''''"  <°»"'°"'  Kev.  CbariM), 
Conservatives.  (See  IJberal-Conservatlve.  1 
ConsUt^ufonal  Act,    144-9,   iSTlstm. 

•;ContinentaI  Union  Association, 
Cooper,  Fenimorc,  364 
Cook.  Captain  James.  228 
Coppcrmme  Hiver.  284    285 
Corn  Laws,  233,  234     ' 
Cornwall.  109.  179;  Canal.  248. 
Comwa    IS.  Charles.  I.ord.  142. 
Cornwaills   Hon.  Kdward.  2.'.2. 

co°f:ruXi^s°'2S.''-'">'  ^-'>"-  ^-  '=• 

Council.  Superior.  68 
Courcelles  (K.)r-sel)  Baron  de.  61 
Coure„r|de^b„,,^(KOr-„enr-de.bwl),   75, 


'  307. 


Craigellachie  (Kitj-el  la-ki)  amo 
,S!L"'0'<'-.I»belirVaI.ncy  ■3I7 
Crees.  Indians.  11.  78-0,  303° 

CrinTe^ ,t-^r*333""-  °''""'  ''^^ 
Cromwell.  Oliver,  94 

Crooks.  Hon.  Adam.  315.  316 

JStl^    (See  also  Clergy  Reserves  ', 
Crown  Point.  99.  101    no    """""" 

r'^i"^  '-"f"',?'?  Francis.  286. 
Cruikshnnk.  Colonil  li.,  169 
Crysler  s  (KriaUr)  Farm.  160,  101 
Cunard.  steamship  line.  251 
Custom  of  Paris.  129.  191,  243 
Cutknife  Creek,  battle  of,  3(0 


Darotah  (pa-ks-ia),  Indians,  56,  77 
Dalhouue  University,  268,  322 
Dalhousie  (DU-how-sI),  E„l  of  268 
Daulac    (Dow-ISc),    Adam    („' fSjard) 
Sieur  des  Ormeaus,  67,  79     ""'*"" 
Davis.  John.  40.  286 
Davis  Strait.  40. 
Dawson  City,  336,  337 
Dawson.  Sir  William.  362 
Doif  and  Dumb.  School  for.  391 

Se^MlirU'ellSr""""'  ""•  '*" 
Denison   (Jolonel  C,  T  .  302.  303. 

D^t,  )ohn  Charles.  362     *'"-'■"■  87X 

I     ra,S*.-M'  ■•'■  '"■  '"•  ^»'  ^■ 
I    raMk'u  (DMs'-kow).  Baron.  99.  101 

Digby,  county,  263 

Dinwiddle,  Governor.  98. 

District  Councils  Act  (1841)    217 

uisraeli.  Benjamin.  Lord  Beaconsfield    '18 

Division  Courts.  Ontario.  MS 

Dochet  Island.  222 

KatcS^-i-h'^rrsf'" 

DS™k^?.*3?5''° -•*""■  ='■'=• 
Dorchester.  Lord.    (See  Carletmi   <;ir  i-       \ 

Dr„'KrJ^rr*l^C^""'^«  ^  s 

iJOuglas,  Sir  Jamts.  279-83. 
J:«wine,  Commodore,  162 

D5£?"fcfptt!"lS'  '"""""•  "=■ '"' 

Dnicour(Dra-koor).Chevalierde,  112   ; 

Dnimmond,  Sir  Gordon,  161,  162   164 

Drummond,  Dr.  W.  H..  355.  368 

Duct  Lake,  fight  at.  302. 

Dufferm,  Lord.  29B.  393 

Dumont.  Gabriel.  303 

Dunn.  J.  H..  202. 

Du?l!'.m"'-T"j'"";i'  (DO-kin.  Mar-kfl 
lfl?'ift''?oe'^-'Sr,«  '-•"'bton.  I 
25?;263:36"?.""-    "»•    204-12. 
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!"  m.^J!S°"i;g''2!.1,*'3'i»-  '»»•  '"■  '8*. 
fidmonton,  329. 
Eduntlon.  in  Alberta.  329 

Psculties  of,  390; 

jo  Manitoba,  309.  327 

32>2/3M;  '^°'""«'"    257-8.    260. 

minister' of,  315.  38K 

'°3^-IS°a^'!ll"'-  '*'■  315.  317, 

in  Saskatchewan.  329; 
?l7"329%V''  '"■  "»■  ^'='  323. 

Edward  Vli..  249. 


fUMa  f*"""''  *"  '"Xluoia  Chief,  fiO. 

Fort  Bi5:i?J.'"  J-""'  "»•  "3-  >'<■ 

?™  ^J'"'f)"'f  (B«-rt-«h6r),  101.  119 
Fort  Charably  (Shdm-blr),  140. 
Fort  ChipewyBD,  270. 
Fort  Churchill.  269,  284 
Fort  Douglas,  274. 

m'"!']?"'  ""'"""'■  **•  ™-  l™.  111. 
Fort  Edward,  107 
Fort  Erie,  98. 
Port  Frontenac   S3,  M.  88,  101,  105,  110. 

Fort  Jonqui^re  (Zhon-kiar).  270 
Fort  La  Tour.  93. 
Fort  Loyal,  89. 
Fort  Nrlson,  90,  269 


Egg  Island,  90. 
Ergm,  170. 

""loJri'siK'  '^'''  '"-'■  •«'■  23i. 

Eliot,  John,  74. 

HlSSfS-  ^PP'™  ol  RuuU,  97. 

2^7    ■   °"""    °'    «°«'*°-'.    «.    285, 
Bm»ilhn  (l-mir-J'.yon)  (vend)    li 
Eoglaod,  3J-0.  79.  f95,'2i6'M'i'  308- 

"I.  4°^''"  '°  A^'rlca.  26-9740-1. 
war  with  France.  49,  89-96 
literature  of,  355,  362 
•So-™'^'"'"''  <>'•  '80.  181.  185    194-7 
Bn^!iMt'er,^J?4''"'  "»'  ^".  "3,"1il: 
^f*<«  (vessel),  286 
Eric  the  Red,  23. 

fSe':  !■?.•; 'of.'ls"'^' »"■'»■  "»•''•■ 

grfej.  Indians,  12.  65.  56 
Ellimios,  20,  284,  286 
EsQuunaH  (E.-liwi'-ni41t),  237,  348 
Btechemins,  Indians.  10 
Europe.  1,  S9,  151,  284,  370.  401- 
steam  navigation  to,  250        ' 
Evangeline.  102. 


F«"";ly    Compact.     1S4,     18P     192     i<u 

£2'",,  %!•''•   268,    291,    292,   3M 

Ferland  (Far.lah).  AbM,  358. 

Feudal  System.  66-73 

FielduiK,  Hon.  W.  S.,  321,  331 

Finance    Minister  of,  190.  236.' 331. 

Flnlay,  Hugh,  168. 

Fish  Creek,  battle  of.  303. 

Fisheries  Disputes,  291,  349,  351 

S™  .N«'">»S;    (See  Iroquois.) 

F  tsgibbon.  Colonel  James,  158,  203 

Fltz-James.  Captain.  286 

Flcmmg.  Sir  Sandford,  290.  294   344 


Fort  Providence,  285. 

Fort  Regina,  328. 

Fort  Vancouver.  280. 

Fort  Victoria,  280 

Fort  William,  275,  270.  345 

S";  '^i!'""  ""■■>■•  IM.  107.  lU. 

Foster,  Hon.  George  E.,  308. 

Fowler,  Daniel.  371. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  147-8. 

Fos  River,  7. 

France,  25.  48-9,  80,  92 

early  voyages  to  cinada.  29-36: 
66    «•"  "'°°««"»ii.  37-0.  60.  62. 

feudal  system  in,  68   72- 

""w^'lM?"'"*"'''  "•  °^'  ""•  ''-'23. 

_  '°°.r5S«?So.S"?o""*°  '"•""■«  "" 
Francis  I.  30. 
Franciscans.  62,  67. 
F^lrlin,  Benjamin,  74,  227 

Fnuklm   Sir  John,  285-7:  Ladv    286 
Fraser,  Christopher.  316  ''      "■ 

Fraser  River,  6,  271,  279   281    289  arm 
Fraser,  Simon.  279,  337  '  3™- 

^I^lt2&""-  '"•  "^-  ""•  "'■ 
French  Creek,  98 
Frtnch  River,  47,  77. 
Friends,  Society  of.  182 

285"287'^°'''"'''""'-    *'"'"    «>■   «3. 
Prog  Lake,  massacre  at,  303 
Frontenac  (FrSn-te-nik),  Louis  de  Bu.de 
Count  de.  63-6,  83,  87™8.  ' 

Fundy,  Hay  of,  42,  43    93    102    2M   OKt 
■'"■'"'i''.  De  Mont,,  37    38    14    48- 

rlv^krt,  M;*""'""'  *«■■  Charter 

Company  of  the  West   60- 

"'75-86!"'""°  ''"°°''  •■"'  '^'"'^■ 

*^u5«„".°"'ir  Champlain,  Radisson. 

Wei'°c°omJ^i;.)'^°°"-°>''    '"^- 
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G.b«ni.  (G4b.l-ras')  Bay   ge    112 
Gait,  Sir  Alexander  T.,  236,  240  203   3Q1 

Onsp^  (GSspa),31.24r 

Geniiil'S- "'■■"!,"  Newark,  180. 

Oeneral  Minmg  Asaociation,  269 

Genesee  River,  12 

George  II,  06,  110,  120,  130 

George  III,  126,  138,  130,  189,  227  272 

George  IV,  254,  259  ■  ^'^■ 

George  V,  405. 

GSr'K.'f''  '■  "''•  '»»•  "».  "3.  115. 
Georgian  Hay.  11,  47   77 
Gerin-Lajoie  (Zher-an-la-jwa)   359  a/m 
Germa,ne  (Jer-ma„'),  Lo^d  ciorge'  lii 
Germany,  Gmpcror  of,  232 

"Ge;;;^LLt"3"S""*"'""''" 

gKu?,"4'2;  '"">'  "'•  "^^  ■«< 

Gjllara,  Ben   80^  Zachary,  79,  80 
Cjixi  (vessel),  287.  ' 

Gladwyn.  Major.   125.  i 

Glengarry,  county  of.   169.   180,   181    244, 

Gobin  (GO-bah),  09. 
Goderich,  170 


Gouin  (Ga-wah),  Sir  Lomer,  320 
Gourlay  (Gar-lS),  Robert.  197 

g early  British  rule,  127 
uebec  Act,  132,  134,  145,  313- 
°263        °       '^"'  "■'-°'  '*•■  '»0»-«. 
Act  of  Union,  213,  241  ■ 

"°n'o„?"'*''"'>'«  Government    198- 
9,  209,  213-6,  256.  26o73tM   395 
Government    of    American     Coloiie,    in 

eighteenth  century,  137       "'""'"    '" 
tjovernor-general,  powers  of   221    392-3 
^Z°n  °l  N'w  France,  diua'of.  67 
&«;1^«"'"  °'  Newfoundland,  35 
Cro„dj  Herm.nc  (Grand  ilr-m«i)  (vesiel). 

Grand  Manan,  223 

''Y42"'lVl62r-   ''■    "^-""-^i*. 
takes  over  Canada.  126- 

•^.'U^^-iS'"  "'■  131.  137-S    14ft-«7 
207    209-10.   210.  219    221     JST?'    ' 
258-^,  274,  331-2,146-7   375  JS?' 

parliament  of,  132.  139  146-9  T« 
186,  190,  20f,  206  212  242  2«?' 
265,  279,  383,  405^  '      ■    '   ^^'' 

aids  loyalists.  143-     ' 

"m  222'3,'li.f'""-  "'^^'  '»- 

emigration  from,  l"ii   343. 
aids  Canada,  199,  -14    23*1    27«    oan 
292.  302,  401  '  *^' 


"3°<s:"3r»."'a's  rsi'"'  "'^'  =«*• 

constUutional  relation  of  Canada  to, 

rli^j  S°f'?jS«  <°'i'"  PSr-tazh'),  270 
Grand  Prf  (firin  Prl),  03. 
Grand  River.  144 

rSSt  ?'"°i  f"?'"'  R'-lway,  344 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  249,  250,  282,  290, 

Grant,  Rev.  George  Monro,  294 
r™S  fe»P'*"?  Michael,  144,  173. 

PilTtgrr";  '*'~""  ■•°«-    (See  under 
Gray,  Captain  Robert.  228 
Great  Kish  River.  285.  286. 
Great  Slave  Lake.  285. 
Great  Westein  Railway  249 
Green  Bay,  7.  77,82.84. 
Greenland.  23.  24    .'8  2J> 
Grenville.  George,  138. 
t^nffin  (vessel),  83.  84 

Groase  Isle,  171. 
Guelph.  170.  315. 

H 


Habeas  Corpus  Act,  142,  154,  190    197 
Hague  (Hig)  Arbitration  Court  349 
S'f'Hy  <""k  -'«').  Richard   35. 
Ha  dim.nd.  Sir  Frederick.  142 

«:^;&s^j5t'7%ii;'3^?is2^'-°- 

"•"•yd,'i?2T3l2"3%t''*^-«'"''- 
foundation  of.  94.  252  360- 
m  Seven  Years'  War.  107.  ill 
Bntlsh  garnson  at.  237,  254-5.  335;  ' 
in  war  of  1812,  156,  253-  • 

trade  of,  254;  ' 

S™??,'<','>y  Canada,  335,  401; 
„„,.N«™  College  at,  348. 
nattfox  Catelte,  361. 
Halifax,  George  Dunk.  Lord    252 
Hamilton.  158,  163,  176,  216  247  MO  a7« 
Hampton,  General,  160  '        '  ''"• 

Hardy,  Hon.  Arthur,  316 
g»™«>'.  General,  231,  232. 
Harris,  Robert,  372. 
Harrison,  General,  154    160 
Harvey.  Sir  John,  158,  102.  226,  257 
Hatteras,  Cape,  30.  '        ' 

Havre  de  Grace  (ivr-df-gras).  42 
Hayes  River.  80. 
Head.  Sir  Franci-,  Bond.  202.  221 
Hearne.  Samuel.  284. 

Hebert  (5-bar).  Louis.  48. 
Hubert.  Philippe.  370.  372. 
Htclor  (vessel),  253. 
Hellu-land.  23 
Henrietta.  Maria.  49 
Henry,  Alexander,  272. 
Henry  IV.  37,  44. 


Rtaiy  V,  147, 
Hmrr  VII,  27,  28 
""■■y.  John.  151,  152. 
Herchmcr,  Colond,  335. 

Horn,  C«p«,  282. 
{}?;'■  fnu'dier.  lord,  109 
"°>ft8'2ftl»-  «^8.  264,  265, 
Hudon,  Colonel,  335 

">,}r3,i,s:^^„«32P3r5^™-^'^ 

Hudwn  B.y  R.il„.„,  34s">  -"^ 
Hud„„__^B.y    Terror,,     (se.    R„p,„, 

5,"?"°-  ""wy.  47,  285. 
Hudson  River,  7,  54,  87  99    ino 
HuH^n  Str.it,  280,  345  ' 

Cnd?d"57S,°"''"'''^23'2™.='«<i 
Mrufsles  with  French    80- 
onje  p„iB,  Co.sr2|gl3,,  „,_,, 
rivalr^  ,1(1,  jj^  ^ 

Hu.|o1.'jJJ:S7n'^,'?'3"7r5S:  11^:  129 

fSllnPe?,'^^.'^"'-."!. 
Huntington,  I,.s.2M 
Huron-Aluonquins,  11 

»»™V*..  1I,63,82,1'70,214,246,249 

""T5^  ir62''8*'77""?8"2?^'"'""»).    =" 
Hydr,^EI«:tr,c  cJinl^JJ^ig  387 
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'"""*", •»'l  "Huor  traffic   65- 

209-73  KtM"^   Company,   Jo, 

■n  British  Columbia,  282 

on  reserves,  248.  403. 

aee  also  individual  tribes  — 

^.L';fe'""°'-^^"'".Ath.. 

PMCans   Attikamegues,  Bloods    Ca 
ffi:  E^X'-Ss.  "^K'v^'  S'a'Sr 

""S'Jr4o1.K»^way,  20?r-2ii%„,  ^ 
Interior,  Minister  of  343 

lX-u°o1i!?rVJiiH'2W-, 
Isle-aux-Noi,  (a-6-nw4),  115. 


iSKfi^>"ri8^9r«-. 

Hjinois,  1,  i32;river    7    85 
niinpis,  Indian's,  ,50  77,' 84    114 
rmmigration,  American    171   jl,. 

Clbinese,  3.'!0,  347  '  "''• 

English,  261,  343.' 

German,  252- 

Irish,  137,  171,  201,  343 

Japanese,  ,130,  347  40O  ■ 

-=|.ch,  169-70.  253,  258,  261,  274,  343 

S?l^^|5.33. 
VuV  ("""'Ption  o'f.VI;.-  358,  394: 
fights  with  Eskimo,  21   2m: 
religion  of,  20;  '  ^"' 

converdon  of.  38.  370; 


Jacob;  (y4-l,6'.b«),  o,(^    ,, 
.lacobite.,  137.  144  '      '■ 

Jackson^  General  Andrew    IIU 
.&fl?J,''j|»i,f?i«  ".6.327, 
.Jameson,  Mrs.  Aina   i7« 

j'S  jVlS/5f »"%-^"' 

^      .83    108.  2^3  '35l"'?7o''*^»*'  "■  '«■  80, 
Jesuit  Estates  Art    32? 
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